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PEEFACE TO THE FIEST EDITION 


This little volume is, in the main, a collection of detached 
essays, which is intended to serve as an introduc¬ 
tion to the study of some vexed problems of Indian 
antiquity, particularly of the early epic and the geographi¬ 
cal sections of the Puranas. The papers now collected 
appeared at diilerent times in various literary and historical 
journals, monthly reviews, vernacular magazines, comm¬ 
emoration volumes and miscellaneous compilations such 
as the Calcutta Keview, the Journal of the Department of 
Letters (Calcutta University), the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, the Indian Antiquary, the Indian 
Historical Quarterly, the Navya-Bharata, the Manas! 
O Marmavani, the Yichitrfi, Sir Asutosh Mookerjec Silver 
Jubilee Volumes and Law’s Buddhistic Studies. To the 
editors and publishers of these works the writer of 
the following pages takes this opportunity of ollering 
his sincere thanks. The re-issue of the articles has 
afforded him an opportunity of correcting some typogra¬ 
phical mistakes or other errors, that crept into the 
texts as published in the periodicals and miscellanies 
named above, particularly the Bengali magazines. Ancient 
Indian Plistory is a progressive subject, and it is not 
surprising that, while subjecting the papers to revision, 
additions, emendations and re-arrangements have, in 
some cases, been deemed to be necessary. 

The essays, disquisitions and notes brought together 
in the present volume are grouped under four heads, viz. 
(I) Vedic and Epic Studies, (II) Geography, (III) History 
and Chronology and (IV) Epic and Geographical and 
Historical Studies in Bengali. While the book as a whole 
undoubtedly suffers from a lack of unity. Part II, viz., that 
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deiiling witli Ancient Indian Geography will, it is hoped, 
he found to be comparatively free from the defects 
inherent in an assemblage of independent treatises. 

The papers constituting Part I relate to the Vedas and 
the Epics. The dissertations on the epics have already 
been noticed by scholars like Washburn Hopkins (PIthics of 
India, p. 171 n) and M. Winternitz (A History of Indian 
Literature, Vol. 1, translated from the original German by 
Mrs. S. Ketkar and revised by the author, pp. 473 n, 
500 n), while that on the Antiquity of the Rigveda has 
been commented on by Professor A. B. Keith in the 
Keligion and Philosophy of the Veda and Tipanishads, 
p. G18. The Professor’s remark that the writer of the 
paper based his conclusions only on “the epic or Purana 
genealogies” is perhaps due to an oversight, as the author 
referred not only to the Hdja-parampara of the epics and 
the Puriinas, but also to the Acharya-parampard of the 
Vedic texts, particularly of the ^atapalUa Brdhmana and 
the Sdhhhdyana Aranyaka. The essayist was certainly 
not unaware of the fact that “the Mahdhhdrata, in its 
present shape, is a late work” and that “the tradition 
recorded in the Adi-parva’~ was regarded by some scholars 
as “mere folklore, useless for historical purposes.” He, 
therefore, adduced evidence from the Vedic texts and 
observed that “The agreement between the Brdhmanas, 
the Cpanishads, and the epic, and the synchronisms 
established, confirm and corroborate one another and tend 
to show that the Rdja-parampard and the Guru-parampara 
are entitled to credence.” 

The writer of the following pages craves the indulgence 
of the reader for any mistake and misprint that may have 
escaped his attention. He owes a special debt of gratitude 
to Mr. J. C. Chakravarti, Assistant Registrar, Calcutta 
University, who lent his aid at various stages of the work. 



PREFACE 


His tlianks are also due to Mr. A. C, Gliatak, the Superin¬ 
tendent of the University Press, and his Assistants, for lielp 
in reading the proofs. 

University of Calcutta H. C. K. C. 

June li, .1932 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

A second edition ol' llu' book, Studies in Indian 
Antiquities, lias a Horded tlio autlior an opportunity to 
incorporate furtlior a number of articles, pertaining to tlie 
dilTen-nt branches of Indological Studies, tliat liave come out 
since the publication of tlie lirst edition. To the fourteen 
chaiitors of the lirst edition have now been added sixteen 
more, togetlier with four appendices. Besides tlie sources, 
already cited with regard to articles in the first edition, tlie 
additional materials have bo'cn collected from the Calcutta 
Municipal Gazette, Forward's Puja Special, the Udhodhana, 
the Prat>uddha Bhdrata, the U. P. Historical Journal, B. G. 
Lair and TL K. Mooherfee Volumes, the Seirnec and 
Cull arc, the Indian Culture, sevi-ral Madras Pulilications, 
etc. To the editors and publishers of all these works the 
authoi' conveys his sincere thanks. 

UNIVKUSITY of CAlX'tT'l'TA H. C. R. C. 

April, l!)r>7 

The book was sent to the Press more than three years 
back, and a year ago tlie author passed away after a protrac¬ 
ted illiK^ss. It fell upon me to see the book through the 
press. 1 acknowledge with sincere thanks the help I received 
from Sri Arabinda Ghosh, M.A., who prepared the Indices, 
and Dr. S. R. Das, M.A., D.Phil., who read and corrected 
some of the proofs. My thanks are also due to Sri S. 
Kanjilal, Superintendent,^ Calcutta University Press for help 
received while the book was in the press. 

TIkivbrsity 01' Calcutta G. C. Rayciiaudhuri 
Mail A', tttfjS. 
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STUDIES IN 

INDIAN ANTIQUITIES 

PART I 

VEDIC AND EPiC STUDIES 


CHAPTER I 

The Antiquity oe the Rigvbda 

The date of the ^igoeda has been the subject of much 
discussion and controversy. Scholars are not wanting who 
would place it in the Miocene or the Pliocene epoch, while 
others would bring it down to the close of the second, or 
the beginning of the first, millennium B.C. There is, 
however, a consensus of opinion regarding its comparative 
antiquity, and it is almost universally accepted that the 
Rigveda is older than the rest of Indian literature, and 
that even the latest parts of the work are much older than 
Buddha Sakyamuni. But the number of centuries which 
separated the latest hymns from the time of the founder of 
Buddhism is a matter regarding which there is the widest 
divergence of opinion. 

Max Muller, starting from the date of Alexander’s 
invasion, and assigning a period of two hundred years for 
the development of each of the four literary strata discernible 
in the Vedic literature, arrived at the date 1200 to 1000 
B.C. as the beginning of Vedic poetry, and his view has 
been accepted by scholars like Macdonell and Keith. Tilak 
and Jacobi, on the other hand, tried to push the date much 
farther back on astronomical grounds... But, as pointed out 
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by Macdonell/ Keith‘S and Wiuternitz" it is not safe to build 
a chronological edifice on a foundation the solidity of which 
is subject to grave doubts. The last-mentioned scholar 
justly attaches greater importance to Jiistorical and geogra¬ 
phical arguments, and it is to such arguments that we shall 
adhere in this humble treatise. 

Professor Winternitz seeks to show that the Rigceda 
is the oldest literary work in India. While accepting the 
general observations of the Professor regarding the priority 
of the R,igveda to the other Vedic texts, and to the earliest 
literature of the Jains and the Buddhists, we confess that 
we find it difficult to follow some of his arguments, parti¬ 
cularly those which lead him to think that the age of the 
Rigveda must be placed nearer the date assumed by Jacobi 
and Tilak than to that adopted by Max Muller. 

Thus it is impossible to endorse the view that “during 
the whole time from the first beginnings to the last offshoots 
of Vedic literature the Indo-Aryan people have only conquer¬ 
ed the comparatively small area from the Indus to the 
Ganges.” The Brafimona is certainly older than 

the “last olfshoots of Vedic literature,” and in it we have a 
reference to several kingdoms of Dakshina DU or the 
Southern Begion, and in particular to the Aryan kingdom of 
Vidarbha (Berar) whose king Bhima received instruction 
regarding the substitute for the Soma juice through a 
succession of teachers from Parvata and Narada. King 
Bhima was only fourth in spiritual succession from 
Somaka, son of Sabadeva, who is mentioned in the 
Rigveda (iv. 15. 7-8). The Brihadaranyaka Upanishad 
mentions a teacher named Vidarbhi Kaun^inya whose 
name marks him out as an inhabitant of the city of 
Kundina in Vidarbha, and who was only three generai- 
tions removed from Ayasya Angiiasa or Afigirasa, a 

Sann . Lit ., p . 12. “ Camb . Hist ., pp. 111-12. : 

^ Gal . Rev ., Nov. 1923, p. 126. 
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^igvcdic rishi, the composer of many ^igvedic hymns/ 
The Satapatha Brahtnana refers to Nada Naishadha, a 
famous king, whose realm Niahadba lay apparently in the 
Vindbyan region/ 

It is thus clear that not only the Ganges valley, but a 
considerable portion of Central India and the Deccan was 
Aryanised long before “the last offshoots of Vedic 
literature.” Consequently we fail to appreciate the force 
of the following arguments of Winternitz, “if it took such 
a long time for Aryan civilisation to spread only from the 
extreme north-west to the eastern Ganges district, how 
many centuries must have been required not only for Vedic 
literature but at the same time also for Brahmanical culture, 
theology and even priestly supremacy to pervade the whole 
of Central and Southern India.” Let us not be misunder¬ 
stood ; the Aryanisation of India was certainly not accom¬ 
plished in a day. But Winternitz’s estimate of the requisite 
period is, in our opinion, based on a wrong premise. 

Again when Winternitz says that the Rigveda is older 
than Par^va he is probably correct, but in the absence of 
genuine works which can, with any amount of certainty, be 
referred to Par^va himself, can it be said with coutidence 
that the Veda must have been completed and considered as the 
sacred text of Brahmanism as early as the eighth century B.C. 
(the traditional age of Par^va)? The truth is that although 
Winternitz is right in holding that the Rigveda is more 
ancient than any other literary product of India, yet when 
he actually tries to measure the distance which separates 
the work from well-known chronological epochs his 
arguments are not quite convincing. 

' Cf. X. 67. i; 108. 8; ix. 44-46; x. 67, 68; Ved. Ind., i. 32; 
Brih. JJp., ii. 6; iv. 6. 

* liat. Br., ii. ‘2, 'I, 1. 2; MSrk. PuiatjLu, Ivii. 54-66. 
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But are there do hints and iudications in the Vedie 
literature itself which may help us to arrive at an approxi¬ 
mate date of the Rik Samhitd? We think there are, and it 
will be our endeavour in this treatise to dj aw the attention 
of scholars to a few facts which, while iliey do not solve the 
problem, lend some additional weight to the brilliant 
conjecture of Max Muller. 

In the 98th Sukta of the lUlh Mandala of the Rtk 
Samhitd mention is made of two personages named Samtanu 
and Devapi whom Yaska represents as two brothers, sons of 
a Kuril king. The younger Saiutanu became king, Devapi 
having made choice of a life of penance. It is impossible not 
to recognise in these two scions of the Kuru royal family, 
the famous Kuru king Santanu and his ascetic brother 
Devapi immortalised in the pages of the Mahabhcirata.' 
According to the Great Epic king Sarhtanu was sixth in the 
ascending line from Parikshit (son of Abhimanyu who died 
in the Bharata War). If tliis tradition has any value the 
end of the Rigvedic period cannot be separated by more 
than six generations from the lime of the last-mentioned 
sovereign. It may, however, be argued that the Mahdhhd- 
rata, in its present shape, is a late work, and the tradition 
recorded in the Adiparva regarding the relationship 

^ The epithet Arslitislieiia applied to Devapi does not neces'^arily 
indicate that he was the son of Rishtishena, any more than the 
epithet Gairikshita applied to Paurukiit&va, i.r., Trasadasyu {liig 
33. 8), shows that he was the son of Girikshit, or the epithet 
Baudyumni applied to Bliarata Dauhshanti shows that he was the son 
of Sudyvimna. Rishtishena may have been a remote ancestor of 
Devapi, or the name might have been a secondary epithet of Pratipa, 
as Vasushena of Karna and Mahasena of Pradyota. As to the epithet 
Aulana which, according to some, refers to Sauitanu it may be 
pointed out that ‘Iliua’ is neiually mentioned in the dynastic lists of 
the Mahdhhdrain as the name of an ancestor of 8amtanii. The name 
had variants, and the real name may have been Ulana as the 
J^igvedic word suggests. 
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between Saihtanu and t*arikshit is mere folklore, useless 
for historical purposes. But the. main conclusion at which 
we have arrived, namely, that tlie Rigveda is separated by 
not more than six generations fi-om the time of Parikshit, 
receives striking confirmation from anotlier quarter. We 
have already referred to the sage Ayasya Aiigirasa who is 
the composer of many hymns of the Rigveda, and 
who is mentioned by name in the tentli Mandala. In two 
lists of teachers given in the Brihadarangaka Upunishad 
(ii. 6 : iv. 6) this sage is represented as being ninth in the 
ascending line from Vatsya, pupil of i^arujilya, whereas 
Tpra Kavasheya, the priest of Parikshit’s son (and 
Abhimanyu’s grandson),^ is only fifth in the ascending line 
from the same teacher (Vatsya) as ue learn from the 
^atapatha Brahmana (end of Book X). In other words, 
Ayasya is separated Iiy four or five generations from Tiira 
as will appear from the following table:— 


Ayasyii Aftgiriisa 
Patliin Saubliara 
Vatsanapat BTibhrava 
Vidarbhi Knondinyn 
(laiava 

Kumarn Harita 
Knisorya Kapya 
Sandilyn 
Vatsya 


Tura Kavnshoya. 

Yajunvachas Rajastamhayaiia. 

Kusri 

Sandilya. 

Vatsya. 


Wm are further told by tlie Brihaddrangaka Upanishad 
that Ayasya flourished tliirteen or fourteen generations before 
Asuri (a near spiritual ancestor of Asurayana), while a 
perusal of page 18 of the PalitkaJ Hisiorg of Aticievf India 
from the Arces.kon of Parikshit to the Coronation of 
Bimhisdra (first edition) will show that Tura Kavasheya 
was only seven generations removed from the same teacher 
(Asuri). According to this calculation Ayasya was six or 


Bha^iivafa Purana, x. 22, 25-26; AHareya Brdfnnario, viii, 21, 
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seven generations removed fiom Tura. It is clear that 
Ayasya was older by not less than four, nor more than six 
or seven generations from the time of Tura Kavasheya and 
his contemporary Jaramejaya, son of Parikshit. We must 
make allowance for the difference of one or two generations 
while comparing the various lists of teachers, because all 
the Rishis did not live for an equal length of time. More¬ 
over, we have instances in which a teacher appears both as 
Guru and Parama Guru of the same person. We may take 
six as the mean number of generations which separated 
the teachers Ayasya and Tura.’ If the Mahahhdraia tradition 
regarding the relationship betw^een Samtanu and Parikshit 


^ The coDclu&ioD at which \v© have arrived from a study of the 
Achdrya-parampard in the Brihaddranyaha Vpanishad is strikingly 
onfirmed by the SQhkhdyana Aranya'ka. That work gives a list, of 
teachers according to which Vi^vtoitra and Devarata (Sunah-sepa), 
the composers of many Rigvedic hymns, who, according to the 
AHareya Brdhvtana, are contemporaries of Ayasya Angirasa, are 15th 
and 14th respectively in the ascending line from Gunakhya 6a6kha- 
yana, whereas Tura Kavasheya, the priest of Janamejaya Pariksbita, 
is only eighth in the ascending line from the same teacher (PoUiical 
Hittory of Ancient India, first edition, pp. 0, 18). 


1. * Vifivamitra 

2. Devarata 

3. Sakamafiva 

4. Vya6va 

5. Vi6vamana 

6. Uddalaka 

7. Sumnayu 

8. Bribaddiva 

9. Prative^ya 

10. Sauma Prative^ya 

11. Somapa 

12. Priyavrata Snumapi 
18. Uddalaka Aruni 

14. Kahola Kaushitaki 

15. Gunakhya Sfihkhayana. 


8. Tura Kava-beya. 

9. Yajflavachas Bajahtnmbayana. 

10. Ku^^ri. 

11. iSandilya. 

12. Vatsya. 

13. Vtoiakakshayaiia Udd&laka ArunL 

14. Yajftavalkya and Kahola. 

15. Gun&khya Safikl fiyaaa. 
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has any value this would make Ayasya a contemporary of 
Samtanu, and an elder contemporary of the ^pishi Para^ara 
who is well-known in the Epic as a contemporary of the 
second wife of that king. That our surmise is probably 
correct is proved by the evidence of the Aitareya and 
Samavidhana Brahmanas. According to the story of 
Sunah-^epa narrated in the Aitareya (vii. 13-18)—which in 
the opinion of Winternitz himself is a legend of time- 
honoured age—Ayasya was the Udgata of king Harischandra 
whose court was visited by Farvata and Narada. Conse¬ 
quently Ayasya and Narada were contemporaries. Now 
the Samavidhana Brahmana} tells us that Narada taught 
Vishvaksena and the latter taught Vyasa Para^arya (son of 
Parasara). Para^ara, father of Vyasa, was thus, on the 
evidence of the Brdhmana, a contemporary of Vishvaksena 
and a junior contemporary of Narada and of Ayasya if, as is 
possible, Narada of the Samavidhana Brdhmana be identical 
with his namesake of the Aitareya. And this is just the 
conclusion at which we have arrived from a study of the 
Brihaddranyaka Upanishad and the Mahdbhdrata. The 
agreement between the Brahmanas, the Upanishad and the 
Epic, and the synchronisms established, confirm and corro¬ 
borate one another and tend to show that the Rdja- 
parampard and the Guru-parampard to which we have 
drawn attention, are entitled to credence. We have no 
valid reason, therefore, for doubting their authenticity and 
historical value. If that be so, it is impossible to believe 
that Samtanu and Ayasya could be more than six or seven 
generations older than Jauamejaya Pariksbita and Tura 
Kavasheya. Now Bhys Davids in his Buddhist Suttas 
adduces good grounds for assigning a period of hundred and 
fifty years to the five Theras from Upali to Mahinda. If 
the five Theras be assigned a period of hundred and fifty 


8-1867B 


> Ved. Ind., ii, pp. 815, 339. 
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years, the six or seven teachers from Ayasya to Tura may be 
assigned a period of two centuries. And the tenth Mandala 
of the Bigveda referring to Ayasya could not have been 
composed more than two hundred years before the time of 
Janamejaya, the patron of Tura. In the Political History 
of Ancient India we have tried to show that Parikshit, 
father of Janamejaya, flourished probably in the 9th century 
B.C. In that case the date of the hymns mentioning 
Ayasya cannot be earlier than the 11th century B.C. Even 
if we accept the Puranic date (1,015 years before Nanda, 
i.e., 14th century B.C.) for Parikshit, father of Janamejaya, 
the Rigveda could not have been completed earlier than the 
16th century B.C. 

It may be argued that the tenth Mandala of the Rik 
Samhita is a later addition. Is there any evidence that 
some of the other Mandalas were known at the time of 
Ayasya and Sarhtanu ? Fortunately the Aiiareya Brahmana 
throw's a flood of light on the solution of this (pjestion also. 
In the Sunah-sepa legend Ayasya is mentioned as a contem¬ 
porary not only of Narada but also of Vaiishtha, of 
Vi^vamitra, father of Madhuchchhandas, of Madhuch- 
chhandas himself and of Sunah-^epa, adopted son of 
Vi^vamitra. Now Vifivamitra, siinu (son) of Ku^ika {i.e., 
father of Madhuchchhandas), is mentioned as the author of 
several hymns of the third Mandala, while his son 
Madhuchchhandas is the rishi of the very first hymns of the 
first and ninth Mandalas. Sunah-sepa is mentioned in the 
Rigveda, i. 24. 13 and v. 2. 7. The seventh book refers 
to Vasishtha, grandfather of Para^ara and contemporary of 
Vi^vamitra, ,mnu of Kusika, and what is more important, 
it mentions Para^ara himself who, as we have seen, was a 
younger contemporary of AySsya and is, moreover, the 
JRishi of the hymns, i. 65 et seq. If the evidence of the 
Aitareya Brahmana has any value, part of the first, third, 
fifth, seventh and ninth Maifdalas of the Rigveda will have 
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to be dated in or about the time of Ayasya.' Thus a large 
part, if not the whole, of the Rik Samhitd was composed 
not earlier than the eleventh century B.C. according to the 
system of chronology suggested in the Political Hidory of 
Ancient India (16th century according to the chronology of 
the Puranas). The references to Sunah-sepa, Parasara 
(Saktya according to the AnukramanT) and Saihtanu are too 
clear to be explained away. 

The conclusion at which we have arrived is borne out 
by linguistic and geographical evidence. .411 scholars of 
note refer to the striking coincidence in language between 
the Aveda and the cuneiform inscriptions of the 
Achaemenian kings (6th century B.C.) on the one hand, and 
the Rigveda on the other. Prof. Winternitz admits that the 
two languages, Old Persian and Old High Indian, arc so 
closely related that it is not difficult to translate the Old 
Persian inscriptions right into the language of the Veda. 
In view of this fact we cannot lightly dismiss the testimony 
of those Vedic texts according to which some of the person¬ 
ages mentioned in the Rigveda flourished only about half a 
dozen generations earlier than Parikshit. 

Again, though it may be conceded that the geographi¬ 
cal conditions as reflected in the hymns of the Rigveda 
point tG a higher antiquity than those described in the 

’ Independent proof of the approximate date of Vi^vamitra and 
his adopted son and pupil 8uaah-4epa (Devarata), and consequently of 
the hymns composed by them, is furnished by the list of teachers at the 
end of the Sdhhhdyana Aramjaka according to which Visviimitra and 
Devarata are 15th and 14th respectively in the ascending line from 
Qunakhya Sahkbayana, and about six or seven generations removed 
from Tura Kavasheya, and Janatnejaya Parikshita. This would place 
them about two centuries before the age of Parikshit (9th century 
B.C. according to the system of chronology suggested in the Political 
History of Ancient India and 14th century B.C. according to some 
Pura^ias). 
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Brahmanas, yet there is sufficient evidence to show that the 
two cannot well be separated by thousands of years. In the 
time of the Rigveda Aryan settlements had spread as far as 
the country of the Chedis and the river Sarayu the associa¬ 
tion of which with the Arya Chitraratha’ suggests that the 
river which flows past Ayodhya is meant. If the story in 
the 3atapatha Brdkmdna regarding the spread of Aryan 
culture to Videha has any value then it cannot be denied 
that Videha was colonised within a generation after the 
Bigvedic period, for Glotama Rahugana,^ one of the 
pioneers of Vedic culture in Videha as well as Nami Sapya, 
king of Videha" are mentioned in the Rigveda. The 
name of Vidarbhi Kaundinya, fourth in spiritual succes¬ 
sion from Ayasya, presupposes the spread of Aryan civilisa¬ 
tion to Vidarbha within four generations from the Bigvedic 
period. The mention of Bhima Vaidarbha as fourth in 
spiritual succession from the Rigvedic king Somaka, son of 
Sahadeva,^ in the Aitareya Brahmana points to the same 
conclusion. 

It may, however, be asked that if the Rigvedic Aryans 
and their proximate successors spread as far as Videha in 
the east and Vidarbha in the south, how are we to account 
for the absence of any reference to such well-known 
Janapadas as Kuru, Pafichala, Surasena, Kosala and 
Magadha in the Rigveda? 

Now, in the first place it may be pointed out that the 
Rigveda is not a geographical manual, and too much 
importance should not be attached to the argumentum ex 
silentio. The famous river hyjnn of the tenth Mandala 
which show's an intimate acquaintance' with the whole 

' Rigveda, iv. 30. 18; Ramayana, ii. 32. 17. 

® Rigveda, i. 78.5; Sat. Br., i. 4. 1. 10, etc.; xi. 4.3.20. 

® Paflchavimia Brahmana, xxv. 10.17; Rigveda, vi. 20. 6; x. 

48.9. 


* Rigveda., iv. 15. 7-8. 



KURUS AND DiLBHYAS 

country from the Gahga, to the Kubha, and mentions 
even insignificant streams like the Marudvridha, 
Arjikiya and Sushoma, omits to mention the Drishad- 
vatl, Vipas and Suvastu. But that these were 
well-known to the Rigvedic poets is clear from other 
passages. The Atharva Veda certainly knows the Angas 
and the Magadhas but never lefers to the Ganges, the 
Sona and the Champa. Hiuen Tsang in his account of 
Mathura and the surrounding district does not refer to 
the Jumna. All these show the dangers of the argumentum 
ex silentio. Moreover, it should not be forgotten that 
all the recensions of the Rik Samhita^ have not come down 
to us. We have instances in which names omitted 
in one recension do occur in another recension of 
the same work (cf. the mention of the Ka^is in 
the Paippalada recension of the Atharva Veda). But 
we need not pursue the matter further because the Big- 
veda, actually refers to the peoples called Kurus, 
Panchalas, Surasenas, Kosalas and Magadhas though under 
different names, viz., Bharatas, Krivis, Yadus, Aryas on 
the banks of the Sarayu, and Kikatas respectively. The 
territorial and racial connexion between the Bharatas and 
Kurus is established both by epic and Vedic evidence.* 
Moreover, the name Kuril itself seems to be alluded to in 
the appellations Kuru-^ravana and Kaurayana. As to 
the Krivis, their identity with the Panchalas is proved by 
the testimony of the Satapatha Brdhmana (xiii. 5. 4. 7). 
The Dalbhyas, a well-known Panchala family,® are 
expressly mentioned in the Rigveda in connexion with 
the river Gomati (v. 61. 17-19), and it need not be pointed 


^ Cf. Vishnu Purdnaf Jii. 4 

2 Rigveda^ iii, 28. 2-4 ; Sat. Br., xiii* 5. 4. 11. 21 : Oldenberg, 
Buddha^ pp. 409, 410. 

® Jaiminiya Up, Br,j xiii. 29. 1.; iv, 7. 2. 
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out that a river called Gomati flows past Kohilkhand, 
ancient tlttara Panchala. That the Yadus were in the 
Madhyadeia or the “Middle Country” watered by the 
Upper Ganges and its tributaries, appears probable from 
their connexion with tbe Turva^as and the river Sarayu.* 
The position of the Turvasas is determined by their 
connexion with the Yakshus'* of the Jumna valley with 
the Panchalas * and the allied tribe of the Srinjayas.'’ 
A Rigvedic passage (v. 52. 17) seems even to 

suggest a reference to the famous Gokul on. the 
Jumna so well-known in Puranic legends about the 
Yadus and the Surasenas. As to the Aryas on the 
banks of the Sarayu,® one of them, the Arya Chitraratha 
is actually mentioned as a Sachiva of the Ikshvakus of 
Ayodhya in the Eamayana. The Ikshvakus themselves 
are referred to in Rigvrda, x. 60. 4. Regarding the Kikatas 
the only evidence that is available, viz., the evidence of the 
Vayu (108.73) and the Bhdgavata Purdna (i. 3. 24 ; wdth 
Sridhara’s commentary), the Brihad-dharma Purdna (xxvi 
20f), the Abhidhdna Ghinidmani, etc., identifies them with 
the people of Magadha, the scene of Buddha’s enlighten¬ 
ment. And it is not unreasonable to prefer the unanimous 
testimony of Guptan and mediaeval works to twentieth 
century guesses. 

We have tried to adduce some evidence regarding the 
approximate date of some of the hymns of the ^igveda.. 
Do the Vedic texts furnish any clue as to the date of the 
foundation of any of the Aryan kingdoms in India ? Now, 
a passage of the Satapatha Brdhmana refers to a Srinjaya 

^ liigveda, iv. 30. 17-28. 

^ Ibid., vii. 18. 6. 

Ibid, vii. 18. 19. 

* Sat, Br., xiii. 5. 4. 16. 

^ Rigveda, vi. 27, 7. 

« Ibid., iv. 80. 18. 
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king named Dushtaritu whose realm had existed only for 
ten generations, and who was a contemporary of the Kuru 
chief Balhika Pratipiya. It is not unreasonable to infer 
from this that the foundation of the Srihjaya kingdom 
took place ten generations earlier than the time of Balhika 
Pratipiya whom the Great Epic consistently represents 
as a brother of Samtanu. The Srinjayas are, as is well- 
known, one of the most famous tribes of tlie Rigveda. 
Even if we allow the liigh figure of thirty years for a 
generation, we cannot place the foundation of the kingdom 
of this Rigvedic people before the fourteenth century B.C. 
according to the system of chronology suggested in the 
Political Historij of Ancient India and nineteenth century 
B.C. accor’ding to the chronology of the Puranas. Thus 
the date of the rise of one at least of the Rigvedic 
kingdoms cannot possibly be pushed farther back than 
the second millennium B.C. For the evidence of the Indus 
seals (possibly belonging to the immediate prede:eBsor8 of 
the Aryan conquerors, see Carletoa, Buried Empires, 
141-42). 



CHAPTER II 


The Mahsehirata and the Besnagar 
Inscription of PIeliodoros 

The Besnagar Inscription records the erection of a 
Garuda-dhvaja of Vasudeva, the god of gods, by the 
Bhagavata Heliodora (Heliodoros), tlie son of Diya (Dion), 
the Takhkhasilaka (native of Taxila), a Yona (Greek) 
ambassador, who came from Maharaja Arntalikita 
(Antialkidas) to Rajan (Kasiputra) Bhagabhadra the 
Saviour (trdtdra), who was prospering in the fourteenth 
year of his reign. 

As this inscription is one of the earliest records of 
the Bhdgavatas, i. e., the followers of Yasudeva Krishna, 
it is interesting to inquire in w'hat relation it stands to 
the Great Epic which calls itself the Karshna Veda.’ 

At the outset, I beg to draw the attention of scholars 
to the remarkable passage which forms the second part 
of the famous epigraph. It runs as follows :— 

Trini amuta padani (su) anuthitani 
nayamti svaga dama chdga apramadn. 

“Three immortal precepts when practised lead to 
heaven—Restraint, Renunciation and Vigilance.’’ 

So far as I know no serious attempt has yet been made 
to find out the source from wdiich these precepts are taken. 
In my Early History of the Vaishnava Sect, I pointed out 
that dama, tydga and apaisunam are inculcated in the 
Gita, xvi. 1-2. But apaisunam can hardly be regarded 
as equivalent to apramdda. There are, however, a few 
verses in the Strt-parva (7. 23-25) of the Mahdbhdrata 


* Mbb., 1. 1, 268; xviii., 5. 41, 
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which show a closer resemblance to the passage of the 
Besnagar inscription. The verses are quoted below 

Damastyago'pramSidaichu te irayo Brahmano hayah 
3llara§mi samayuktah sthito yo mdnase rathe 
tyaktva mrityuhhayam rnjan Brahmalokam sa gachchhati. 

"Restraint, Renunciation and Vigilance—these are 
the three horses of Brahman. He wlio rides on the car 
of his soul, to which are yoked these horses with the help 
of reins furnished by good conduct, goes, 0 King, to the 
regions of Brahma, shaking off all fear of death.” 

No one can help being struck by the remarkable coin¬ 
cidence between the epic verses and the epigraphic 
passage mentioned above. Dama, tyaga and apramada 
are mentioned in identical terms in both. " Amutapadani” 
of the Besnagar Inscription has its parallel in the expres¬ 
sion *'tyaktva mrityuhhayam ” of the Mahahhdrata, while 
Svaga of the epigraph corresponds to Brahmaloka of the 
epic. It is clear that there was some close connection 
between the teaching of the Mah&bharata and that of the 
Besnagar Inscription. 

There is another important fact which should not he 
overlooked. Heliodoros, the Greek .ambassador to whom 
we owe the inscription, was a native of Takshaiiila (Taxila) 
in Gandhara. The city of Taksha4ila figures prominently 
in the story of the recitation of the Mahabharata. It was 
at this city that Janamejaya beard from Vaisampayana 
the famous story of the Kurus and the Pandus. This is 
clear from the following verses of the Svargarohana- 
parva :— 

Vaisampayana uvacha : 

Etat te sarvamakhydtam vislarena mahadyute 
Kurunam charitam kritsnam Pdndavanahcha Bharata 

.S-J867B 
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Smtir uvacha : 

elachdhhrutvd dvija^reshthah sa rdjd Janamejayah 
visrnito’bhavad atyariham yajnakarmdntareshvatha 
tatah samdpaydmdsuh karma tat tasya ydjak&h 
KaUkakhdbhavat pntah parimokshya bhujahgamdn 
tato dvijaUn sarvdmsidn dakshindbhir aloshayat 
pujitdic'hdpi te rdjnd taio jagmuryathdgatam 
visarjayitvd viprdmstdn rdjdpi Janamejayah 
tatas TakshaHldyah sa punardydd Gajdhvayam. 

{Mbh. xiiiii. 5. 30-34) 

Vaisampayana said : 

“I have now told you, 0 you of great splendour, every¬ 
thing about the acts, 0 Bharata, of both the Kurus and 
the Pandavas.” 

Santi said : 

"Hearing this, 0 foremost of twice-born ones, at the 
intervals of sacrificial rites, King Janamejaya became 
filled with wonder. 

The sacrificial priests then finished the rites which re¬ 
mained to go through. Astika, having rescued the snakes 
(from a fiery death) became filled with joy. 

King Janamejaya then pleased all the Brahmanas with 
profuse presents. Thus adored by the king, they returned 
to their respective abodes. 

Having dismissed those learned Brahmanas, king 
Janamejaya returned from Taksha^ila to Hastinapura.’’ 

(M. N. Dutt Sastri’s translation.) 

The last statement shows that the king was at 
Taksha4ila (Taxila) when Vaisampayana was reciting the 
story of the Kurus and the Panins. It is thus apparent 
from internal evidence that Taksha^ila had something to 
do with the diffusion of the knowledge of Vaisampayana’s 
version of the Great Epic. It is significant that one of 
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tbe earliest relerences to the Mahabharata is found in the 
Ashtadhydyi of Panini, a native of Salatura which lay not 
far from Takshaiila and formed part of the kingdom of 
Gandhara. 

The testimony of Panini shows that the Mahabharata 
was well known to the people of Gandhara from a period 
long anterior to the time of Heliodoros (second century 
B.C.), while the evidence of the Svargarohana-parva 
suggests that it used to be recited by Vdchakas or Pathakas 
in the presence of the great men of Taksha^ila (Taxila). 
In view of this fact, and of the remarkable coincidence 
between the verses of the Stri-parva of the Mahabharata 
and the second part of the Besnagar Inscription, it is not 
unreasonable to think that Heliodoros of Taxila actually 
heard and utilised the teaching of the Great Epic. Evid¬ 
ently the Mahabharata played an important part in the 
Hinduisation of the foreign settlers of the Indian border¬ 
land. 



CHAPTER III 


Inter-relation of the Two Epics of 
Ancient India 

There has been considerable misconception regarding the 
inter-relation of the two famous epics of Ancient India, 
viz., the Ramayana and the Mahuhharata. Thus Professor 
Macdonell observes in his Sanslml Litcraime : “The 
original part of the Ramayana appears to have been com¬ 
pleted at a time when the epic kernel of the Mahdbharata 
bad not as yet assumed definite shape. For while the 
heroes of ihe latter are not mentioned in the Ramayana, 
the story of Rama is often referred to in the longer epic. 
Again, in a passage of Book VII (141, 49) of the Mahdbhd- 
rata which cannot be regarded as a later addition, two lines 
are quoted as Valmiki’s that occur unaltered in Book VI of 
the Ramayana. The poem of Valmiki must^ therefore, 
have been generally known as an old work before the 
Mahdbharata assumed a coherent form. In Book III 
(cantos 277-291) of the latter epic, moreover, there is a 
Rdmopdkhydna or ‘Episode of Rama,’ which seems to be 
based on the Ramayana.” 

In the passage quoted above Professor Macdonell gives 
three reasons in support of his statement that the poem of 
Valmiki was known as an old work before the Mahdbhdrata 
assumed a coherent form, namely, the absence of any 
reference to Bharata heroes in the Ramayana, the occur¬ 
rence of a 4loka of Valmiki in the Dronaparva and the 
inclusion of a Rdmopdkhydna within the Great Bpic.^ 

^ For epic v6r3i6cation, and phraseology etc. reference may be 
made to Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, 68 (Jacobi’s 
opinion), 65ff, 191ff (discussion by Hopkins). 
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Now it is difficult to endorse the view that the heroes of 
the Mahdbharata are not mentioned in the Lesser Epic. 
The Uttarakanda of the Rdmdyana is full of passages which 
contain undoubted references to characters of the Great 
Epic. Thus in Uttara, Ixiii. 20-2-2, we have a reference to 
Vasudeva of the Yadu family, i.e., Krishna and also to the 
incarnation of Nara, i.e., Arjuna Pandava :— 

Utpalsyaie hi loke'smin Yadundm Idrtivardhanah 
Vasudeva iti kliydio Vishnuh purusha-vigrahah 
sa te mokshayiid idpad rdiarhstasnuid bhavishyait 
kritd cha tena kdlena nishkritiste bhavishyali 
bhdrdvatarandrtham hi Nara-Ndrdyandvuhhau 
utpatsyeie mahdvlryau Kalau yuge upa.sthite. 

The following verses {Uttara, xxiv. 3-2-42) mention 
Purusha Syd,ma (Krishna) and refer to his victory over 
Karhsa :— 

Ya esha purushah sydnio dvare tishthati nityda 
etena danavendra&cha tathdnye balavattardh 
va§am nitd balavatd, purve purvatardicha ye 
Yamaldrjunau cha Kamsascha Kaitabho Madhund saha. 

Eadheya and Harddikya of the following verse probably 
refer to Karna and Kritavarman, respectively (Uttara, 
Vi. 35) 

Radheya bahumdydcha lokapdlo’tha dhdrniikah 
Yamaldrjunau cha Hdrddikyah Sumbhaichaiva 

NUumbhakah. 

Dbaumya, the priest of the Pandavas (Mbh. iii. 3. 1-4) 
appears to be mentioned in Uttara, 1.4 :— 

Nrishanguh Kavashl Dhaumyah Kauieyaicha mahdn rishih. 

The association of Dhaumya with Kavashl is significant. 
In the Aitareya Brdhmana (Vedic Index, I, p. 314) and the 
Bhdgavata Purdya, Tura Kavasheya appears as a Purohita 
of Janamejaya, son of Parikshit, whose connection ’with the 
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Pandu family is well-known (cf. Janamejayah Pcandaveyah, 
Mbh., I. 38. 2) 

It may be argued that the Uttara-kanda is a later 
addition. But references to Mahdbhdrata characters are 
not confined to this hook. The Adi-kanda (xl. 2-3) 
mentions Vasudeva and his Kapila-rupa, i.e., incarnation 
as Kapila. 

Yoftyeyam. vaftudha kritsnd Vasudevasya dhlmatah 
mahishi Madhavasyaisha sa eva hhagavdn prabhuh 
Kdpilam rupamdsthdya dharayatyanisam dhardm. 

The Ayodhyd-kanda (Ixiv. 42) alludes to King Janame- 
jaya along with several famous kings of bygone times such 
as Sagara, Saihya, Dilipa, Nahusha and Dhundhumara. 
This Janamejaya must be identified with the famous son of 
Parikshit and not with any of the shadowy Janamejayas 
mentioned in some genealogical lists. 

The following verse of the same hook (xxx. 6) contains 
a reference to the principal characters of one of the finest 
episodes of the Great Epic :— 

Dyumatsena-mtam vlram Salyavantam anuvratdm 
Sdinirimiva math viddhi tvam dimava&avartinim. 

Satyavat and Savitri are again mentioned in the 
Sundarakanda (xxiv. 11-12) which also refers to the 
principal characters of the Nala episode :— 

SSvitri Satyavantaflcha Kapilarh Srtmatt yathd 
Saudasath Madayantt cha KeMni Sagaram yathd 
Naishadham Damayantt cha Bhaimt patimanuvratd 
tathdham Ikshvdkuvaram Rdmam patimanuvratd. 

The Kishkindhyd-kanda (xlii. 28) alludes to the acqui¬ 
sition of the famous Sankha of Krishna called Pdflchajanya, 
while the Ldnka-kdnda (cxix. 15-27) identifies Kpishpa 
with Bams 
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Tatra Panchajanam halva HayagrivaMha danavam 
ajahdra tataichahram iahkhaUcha Purushottamah 

(Kish. xlii. 28.) 

Sdrhga-dhanva Hrishlkeiah purushah purushottamah. 
ajitah khadga-dhrig Vishnuh Krishnaichaiva BrihadbaJah 

(Lanka cxix. 16.) 

Slid Lakshmir hhavdn Vishnur devah Krishtiah Frajdpaiih. 

{Ibid, cxix. i7.) 

The Lahkd-kdnda further seems to refer to the famous 
episode of the uplifting of Mount Govardhana :— 

Parigrihya girirn dorbhydhi vapur Vishnor vidambayan. 

(Lanka, Ixix. 32 ; cf. Mbh. ii. 41. 9.) 

From the verses quoted above it is clear that the poem 
of Valmiki is acquainted not only with some of the prin¬ 
cipal characters of the Pandu story, but also with the heroes 
and heroines of some of the finest Updkhydnas of the Great 
Epic, It may no doubt be argued that the verses in 
question are late interpolations, but such may also be the 
case with passages of the Great Epic which contain 
references to the Rama story. Professor Macdonell does 
not assign any reason why the passage of the Dron^a-parva 
which quotes two lines of Valmiki’s poem cannot be re¬ 
garded as a later addition. As the Sloka of Valmiki occurs 
in a book which was “ much expanded ” (Hopkins, The 
Great Epic of India, p. 62), it is not improbable that it 
is to be included in the “ outer layer ” of the Great Epic, 
t.e., the interpolated portions {ibid, p. 79). 

As regards the Rdmopdkhydna we should note that the 
version of the Rama story contained in it differs in many 
respects from that contained in Valmiki’s poem. The 
R&wdyana (Uttara, ix. 33-35) represents Havana, Kumbha- 
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karna, Surpanakha and Vibbishana, as children of one and 
the same mother, Kaikasi. The Ramopakhyana, {Mhh., 
iii, 274. 7-8), on the other hand, makes Eavana and 
Kumbhakarna sons of Pushpotkata, Vibbishana, the son of 
Malini, and Khara and Surpanakha the children of Raka. 
Again the Ramdyana (vi. 7) represents Rama as the des¬ 
troyer of Kumbhakarna. On the other hand, the Rdmo- 
pdkhydna {Mbh., iii. 26) represents Lakshmana as the 
slayer of Kumbhakarna. These facts seem to indicate that 
the Rdmopdkhydna is not based on the Rdmdyana. Like 
the author of the Dasaratha Jdlaka, the author of the 
Rdmopdkhydna may have followed an independent tradi¬ 
tion. In this connection we should remember that Valmiki 
was probably not the first to attempt a Rama Epic. A 
verse of the Buddha-charita of Asvaghosa possibly records 
an unsuccessful attempt made by Chyavana, a predecessor 
of Valmiki, to write the famous poem which was to make 
the name of his illustrious descendant immortal. 

Vdlmiki-ndda^cha sasarja padyam 

jagramthayanna Chyavano Maharshih. 

We learn from the Mahdhhdrata (1. 6. 4.) that Chyavana 
had the patronymic Bhargava. Curiously enough the 
Sdnti-parva of the Mahdhhdrata (Ivii. 40) cites a verse from 
Bhargava’s Rdmacharita. No doubt Valmiki, too, is 
called Bhargava sattamah in the Matsya Purdna (xii. 51). 
But the verse cited in the Sdnti-parva is not found in his 
poem, though it agrees in sense with Rdmdyana (ii. 67. 11). 
Some scholars, however, read Rdja-charita in the place of 
Rdma-charita and identify its author with U^anas who was 
also a Bhargava. But the fact that Valmiki had his 
precursors is proved conclusively by the evidence of the 
Adi-kdi(i4a which tells us that the Kkhydna called Rdmdyana 
first originated with the Ikshvaku family and that Valmiki 
knew Rama only by hearsay :— 
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Ikshvakilnam idam tesham rdjflmh vaniie niahatmandm 

mahad utpannam akhydnam Ramdyanam iti ^rutam. 

(Adi. V. 3.) 

Ikshvaku-vamiaprahhavo Ramo ndnia janaih druiah 

(Adi. i. 8.) 

Hopkins {The Great Epic of India, p. 60) draws our 
attention to the fact that neither of the two epics of Ancient 
India is recognised before the period of the Grihya-sutras, 
and the first epic recognised here and in other sfitras is the 
Bhdrata. But he says (p. 385) tiiat the oldest heroes of 
Bharata are not of the Pandu family. He draws a distinc¬ 
tion between the original Bhdratl-kathd and the Pandu 
story and says that the Bhdrali-kathd is older than 
Valmiki’s poem, but the story of Rama is older than the 
story of the Pandus {The Great Epic of India, p. 64). We 
should, liowever, remember that Janaka and A,4vapati 
Kekaya, two important figures in the Rama story as given 
by Valmiki, are represented in several Vedic works as 
flourishing long after the Parikshitas, i.e., the great- 
grandsons of the principal hero of the Mahabharata. In 
the time of the Vedic Janaka the life and end of the 
Parikshitas were, as pointed out by Weber, still fresh in 
the memory of the people and formed a subject of general 
curiosity. In the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad (iii. 3. 1) 
we find Bhujyu Lahyayani testing Yajnavalkya, the orna¬ 
ment of the court of Janaka, with a question the solution 
of which the former had previously obtained from 
Sudhanva Angirasa, a Gandharva, who had in his pos¬ 
session the daughter of Kapya Pataftchala of the Madra 
territory :— 

” Km Pdrlkshitd'bhavan?” 

“ Whither have the Parikshitas gone?” The solution 
of which, therefore, appears to have been looked upon as 

i-1667B 
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extremely difficult. Yajnavalkya answers “ Thither where 
all Ahamedha sacrificers go.” 

The Parikshitas are Janamejaya and his three brothers, 
viz., Ugrasena, Bhimasena and Srutasena (Vedic Index, I, 
p. 520). They are mentioned in the following passage of 
the Mahdhhdrata :— 

Janamejayah PdrikshUah sahn hhrdtribhih 

Kvrukshetre dirghasairamupasie tasya hhrdta- 

rastrayah iSnita-sena-Ugraseno Bhimasena iti. 

(Mbh., 1.3.1.) 

The Great Epic represents them as grandchildren of 
Abhimanyu, a prominent figure in the Pandu story. 

It seems probable from what has been stated above that 
the Rama story in which Janaka and A4vapati Kekaya are 
prominent figures could not have originated before the 
passing away of the Parikshitas, i.e., Janamejaya and bis 
brothers. This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that 

Janamejaya is mentioned as an ancient hero in the 

Ramayaiia itself (Ayodhya-kanda, 64.42) 

Ydm gatim Sagarah Saihyo Dilipo Janamejayah 

Nahusho DhundhumdraAcha prdptdsidm gachchha 

putraka. 

On the other band it is distinctly stated in the 

Mahdhhdrata that the Pandu story was older than that of 

Janamejaya, and was in fact recited before Janamejaya by 
Aai^ampayana. Indian tradition, both Hindu and Buddhist, 
is unanimous in representing the Papdus as an offshoot of 
the Kuru race.' It is, therefore, impossible to justify the 
distinction drawn by Hopkins between the original Kuru- 
Bharata Epic and the so-called “Pandu story.” Hopkins 
himself admits in the Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, 
p. 263, that “A Mahdhhdrata without Pan^us is like an 

* Tha Early History of the Vaishnava Sect, pp. 26-27. 
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Iliad without Achilles and Agamemnon; we know of no 
such poem.” 

The broad fact remains that while the Bhdrata is 
mentioned in the Grihya-sutras and the Ashtadhyayi of 
Panini, there is no reference to the Hdmayana. Again, 
while the Pandu story is said to have been recited before 
Janamejaya, the Eama story as given by Valmiki, contain¬ 
ing as it does references to Janaka and Asvapati Kekaya, 
could not have originated before the passing away of the 
Parikshitas, i.e., Janamejaya and his brothers. There 
were, of course, many Janakas. But the synchronism of 
Janaka of the Rdmayana with Ai^vapati, or the two Aiiva- 
patis, father and brother of Kaikeyi, probably suggest that 
Valmiki had in his mind the famous Janaka of the 
Upanishads. 



CHAPTER IV 


ON A LOST OPAKHYANA OF THE MAHABHARATA 

The Adi-parva or the First Book of the Mahabharata 
contains a verse which says that there was a Bharaia- 
samhttd which consisted of 24,(.00 Alohas, of which the 
npdkhydnas or episodes did not form a part. 

ChatuTvimiali sahasrlm chakre Bharata-samhitdm 

updkhyanair vind tdvad Bhdratam prochyate budhaih. 

Mbh., I. i. 102. 

But the Great Epic that has been extant since the days 
of Sarvanatha of the Khoh copperplate inscription of the 
Gupta year 214 (A.D. 533-34) is, as is well known, styled a 
Sata-sdhasrt'^ ISamhitd and is interspersed with numerous 
Updkhydnas. Even so, the number of Mokas does not reach 
the total of 100,000 verses. As pointed out by Hopkins in 
his Epic Mythology (p. 2) the northern version contains 
84,126 verses excluding the Harivam&a. The southern 
version has 12,000 more verses than the northern recension 
and, without the Haritamia, contains 96,578 verses or prose 
equivalents. 

Various theories have been suggested to account for the 
difference between the traditional number 100,000 and the 
number of Slokas in the extant versions of the Great Epic. 
According to some “the attribution of a lakh of verses 
necessarily implies the existence, as a part of the lakh, of 
the Harivamia." But the addition of that work would 
make the total exceed the traditional number. 
This is particularly true of the southern recension. Others 
have urged that ^ata-sahasra is only a round number and 
is not to be taken too literally. But a third possibility 
cannot be entirely excluded, viz., the loss or disappearance 
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of some iipdkhyanas which once formed part of the ^ata- 
sdhasrl samhitd. It was the addition of the Upakhydnas 
which transformed the original chafurvimMi-sdhasn samhitd 
into a iata-sdhasrl samhitd. Is there any certainty that 
all these added Updkhydnas have come down to us? A 
passage of the Ghatotkaca-Vadha-Parvddhyaya seems to 
suggest that such has not been the case. 

When Ghatotkacha, the Rakshasa hero, son of Bhima- 
sena, fell down, struck by the terrible missile which Indra 
had given to Karna, and the Pandavas were plunged into 
grief, Krishna is represented as saying : 

yadi hyenam ndhanishyat Karnah iaktyd mahdmrdhe 
matjd hadhyo'bhavishyat sa Bhaimasenir Ghatotkachah 
mayd na nihatah purvameva ynshmat priyepsuyd 
esha hi Brdhmana-dveshi yajho-dveshi cha Hdkskasah 
dharmasya lopld pdpdtmd tasmddesha nipdtitah. 

Mbh., VII. 179. 25-27. 

“If Karna had not slain this (Rak§asha) by h\s 3akli in 
the great fight, then it would have been ray duty to .slay 
Ghatotkacha, son of Bbimasena. It was to please you that 
I did not kill him before. This Rakshasa was a hater of 
Brahmanas and sacrifices, a violator of religious rites ard a 
sinner. Therefore has he been slain.” 

In the verses quoted above Ghatotkacha is described as 
Brahmanadveshi, yajfia-doeshi and dharmasya Joptd. Now, 
there are no Updkhydnas in the extant epic which give 
countenance to the serious charges brought against_ the son 
of Bbimasena. But it is clear that stories about Ghatot- 
kacha’s hostility to Brahmanas and^’sacrifices must have been 
know'n to the writer of these verses. Is there any evidence 
as to the existence of such stories? Here light is vouchsa¬ 
fed from an unexpected quarter. In the Madhyama- 
Vydyoga, one of the Trivandrum plays attributed (rightly 
or wrongly) to Bhasa, we have the story of the pursuit of a 
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Brahraana and his wife and children by Ghatotkacha who 
had received orders from his mother to secure a person for 
her meal. The Sutradhara exclaims “esha khalu Pandava- 
modhyamasyfiimajo Hidimharam-sambhulo Rdhshasdgnir- 
akrtavairam Brdhviana-janam vitrdsayati. Bhoh kaslitam 
kashtam khalu patni-suta-parivrtaaya Brahmanasya 
vTttdntah. 

It should, however, be noted that the Madhyama-Vydyoga 
itself could not have been in the mind of the poet or poets 
of the Ghatotkach-vadha section of the Drona-parva of the 
Mahabharata when the verses referring to Ghatotkacha’s 
misdeeds were written. In the epic the Pandava brothers 
are absolutely ignorant of Ghatotkacha’s sins, while in the 
drama Bhimasena was a personal witness of his son’s repre¬ 
hensible conduct towards Brahmanas. Moreover, the epic 
41okas refer not only to Brahmano-dvesha but also to yajHa- 
dvesha and dharma-lopa, and the author must have had in his 
mind some updkhydna or updkhydnas where Ghatotkacha is 
guilty of all these misdemeanours. That such vpdkhydnas 
did exist is suggested by the testimony of the author of the 
Madhyama-Vydyoga who made use of one of them for 
dramatic purposes in the same waj as Kalidasa made use of 
the story of Sakuntala, Kshemi^vara that of Nala, and 
Bhatta Narayana that of Draupadi’s insults in the gambling 
scene of the Great Epic. 

There remains another question—How to account for 
the omission of the stories from the extant Mfl/jdbl’jaratfl? 
We can only hazard a guess on this point. From the 
references to Varshaganya (XII. 318. 59), the eighteen 
Purdnas (XVIII. 6. 7), some of which treated of andgata 
or future events (III. 191. 16) and the Huns (associated 
with the Persians— HuuMh Pdrasikaih saha, VI. 9. 66), in 
the Great epic, as it has come down to us, it is clear that 
its final redaction could not have taken place before the 
Gupta period. While the mention of the iata-sdhasH- 
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samhitd in a Kliob Inscription of A.D. 533-34 shows that 
the complete epic must have come into existence before the 
final extinction of the Gupta power. The responsibility for 
the final redaction, therefore, probably rests with the poets 
of the Gupta period. The great dynasty of the Guptas, 
who claim to have revived the sacrificial rites that had been 
in abeyance lor a long time, contained more than one king 
named Gatotkacha, and perhaps it was not to their liking I hat 
their name should have reminded of a hero who figured 
prominently in episodes of an anti-Brahmanical and anti- 
sacrificial character. 

The question may, however, be asked—-if the iipdJt'hya- 
nas were deliberately omitted, why were the verses in the 
Drona-parca about Ghatotkacha’s sinful acts left unaltered? 
Here again, in seeking to answ'T this question, there is 
ample room for the play of conjecture. Was it due to 
religious reasons—the fear that omission from the Karshna- 
veda {i.e,, the Mdhabharata) of anything springing from 
the mouth of Krishna would be considered by the parama- 
bhdgavata kings to be sacrilegious or was it due to 
oversight—the same carelessness w hich led to the retention 
of passages like “Sakyavh chhudhodano’bhavat,” “nppdye 
vai purdtandh’- etc., even in the prop^tefic chapters of the 
Puranas? 
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CHAPTER Y 

The Study of Ancient Indian Geography 

For an intelligent study of the history of any country, 
a thorough knowledge of its geography is indispensable. 
It is impossible for the student to follow the course of 
events unless he has accurate information about the precise 
location of the various places which figure prominently 
in the narrative. Besides, no scientific historian of a 
country can overlook the immense influence which its physical 
features exercise over the character of its people and their 
political destiny. If the above remarks are applicable to 
modern history, they apply with still greater force to the 
ancient history of a country like India with its references 
to tribes, territories, rivers, raountaitis and cities whose 
names have long passed out of current use. Indeed, in 
the case of India it is not merely the political historian 
who finds a knowledge of geography to be absolutely 
essential. The student of social history who reads about 
the distinctive usages of Udlchxja, Sishia-deia and DaUshind- 
patha in the Dharma Sutras will find it difficult to 
follow the text unless he knows the exact signification 
of those terms. The student of literary history must learn 
to distinguish between Gauda and Vidarbha, Maharashtra 
and Surasena, to name only a few provinces which gave 
their names to distinct styles of poetic composition and 
different kinds of popular speech. More than the political, 
social and literary historian, the student of religion and 
mythology will feel at every step the need of a thorough 
acq^uaintance with the divine rivers and mountains whfpii 
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receive to this day the homage oi the faithful, and those 
Dhamia-kshetras and Punya-sthdnas which even now 
attract pilgrims from the remotest corners of the country. 
A knowledge of space, no less than that of time, of 
geography no less than that of chronology, is an indispens¬ 
able prerequisite of a serious historical study. It is, 
therefore, needless to emphasise the necessity of the study 
of the historical geography of Ancient India. 

The original materials for the study of Ancient Indian 
Geography are supplied principally from the following 
sources :— 

(1) Indigenous texts on geography. 

(2) Incidental references extracted from Indian owrks 

of a non-geographical character. 

(3) Inscriptions and coins. 

(4) Foreign accounts. 

(1) Independent Indian treatises dealing with geography 
are by no means common. A list of such works is given 
by Mr. S. N. Majumdar Sastri in the Indian Antiquary, 
1921, p. 123. But they have not been sufficiently examined 
and it is difficult to say how many of them may be accepted 
as genuine. Compositions of a geographical character 
are, however, not unoften found embedded in the religious, 
legendary and astrological literature of Ancient India. One 
of the earliest and most remarkable compositions of this 
type is the famous river hymn of the ^igveda (x. 75). 
No less remarkable are the sections of the Atharvaveda 
(xix. 17. 1-9) and the Aitareya Brahmana (viii. 14) 
referring to the live-fold division of India. Fuller details 
are given in the two great epics, each of which contains 
a number of chapters which give a fairly accurate descrip¬ 
tion of India with its territorial divisions. In- the 
Ramfiyapic account, for instance, of the search- parties 
of monkeys sent in quest of Sita, given in four caiitos 
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(40-43) of the Kishkindhya kanda, we have a detailed 
survey of tlie tribes, rivers, towns and hermitages of the 
five great regions of India. In the Dig-vijaya and TirUiaydtrd 
sections of the sister epic we have details of a similar 
character. More professedly geographical are the Jambu- 
khanda-vinimana Farm (Mbh., vi, 5-9) of the Mahdhhdrata 
and the corresponding sections of the Puranas and the 
Kdvya-mimdmsd styled Jambudvlpa-varnana, Bhuvana- 
kosa or Bhuoana-vinyusa and Desa-vihhdga. Of the same 
type but of inferior value, is the Kurma-vibhaga or 
Kurma-niveia section of Puranic and astrological works 
like the Markandeya Purdna (ch. 58), the Brihat Sarhhitd 
and the Pard^ara Tantra} 

As pointed out by Pargiter"' “ there is plenty of the 
fabulous in Hindu geography, but it is confined, as a rule, 
to outside lands and the allusions to purely Indian 
topography are generally sober.” The most serious 
difficulty in the way of utilising the Epic and Puranic 
accounts is the corruption of the texts. About a thousand 
years ago Alberuni complained (i. 238) “Such is the custom 
of the copyists and scribes in every nation. 1 cannot declare 
the students of the Puranas to be tree from it, for they 
arc not men of exact learning.” The Brihat Samhitd 
is undoubtedly more free from textual corruption. 
The section called Kurma-tibhdga correctly mentions 
Mekaldmbashtha and Pundrotkala while tlie corresponding 
passage of the Markandeya Purdna has Mekhaldinushta 
and Puriiotkafa. But, as pointed out by Fleet," 
the Kunna-ciblidga list “does not furnish materials 
for preparing an accurate map of Ancient India. 
Mistakes in details can easily be shown, e.g,, 

‘ Cf. also Atharva ParUiahta Ivi. 

^ J. B. A, S., 1894, p. 231. 

* I.A., 1893. 169f. 
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though Vafaha-mihira places Kachchha and Girinagara 
both in the southern division, he locates Raivataka in the 
south-west; whereas this mountain is quite close to Giri¬ 
nagara (Junagadh) and the Girnar mountain and is con¬ 
siderably to the south of Cutch.-” 

Descriptions of India, and particularly of its central 
region, are also found in Buddhist literature. Of a slightly 
different character is the Jaina account of “Milikka” and 
“Ariya” lands found in the Pannavand and other Updhgas 
{cf. also the Markandeya passage 57, 15. ‘‘Tuir vinnita 
janapadd mlechchhdS chdrydi cha hhdgaiah”). The Loka 
vibhdga and the name of the sixth Updhga called Jamhuddvi 
vapannatti, however, remind us of the Deia-oibhdga 
and the Jambudvlpavarnana of the Brahmanical 
texts. 

(2) Besides long texts of a decidedly geographical 
character, Indian literature, both religious and secular, 
contains numerous isolated references to countries and 
cities, rivers and mountains, forests and deserts “ which 
collectively amount to a considerable addition to geographical 
knowledge.’’ Of special value are the references in the 
Jatakas, Viuaya texts, the Ahguttara Nikdya, the Sutta 
Niputa, the Mahdgovinda Suttanta, the Dhammapada 
commentary, the Paramatthajotikd, the Divyavadana, the 
Mahdvastu, the Jaina Sutras, the early Tamil poems, the 
grammatical works of Panini, Patafijali and Kramadisvara, 
the Kdvyas of Kalidasa and Dandiu, the Dharmasutra of 
Bodhayana, the Dharma^dstra of Manu, the Arthasdstra of 
Kautilya> the Kdma&dslra of Vatsyayana with its comment¬ 
ary, the Ndtya^dstra of Bharata, the Siddhanta-^iromai^i of 
Bhaskara, Vyasa’s commentary on the Yogasutras of Patafijali 
and the R&jatarangini of Kalhapa. Important information is 
also given in lexicographies like the Amara-kosha, the Abhi~ 
dhdna-chintdmaxii and the AbhidhdnappadipikS. 
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(3) Inscriptions and coins constitute the third class of 

materials for ancient Indian geography. They are hardly 
less important to the student of Indian geography than to 
the student of Indian history. They not only afford us 
glimpses of the historical map of India in definite epochs, 
but supplement the information and advance the knowledge 
derived from literary sources. Who would ever have heard 
of the kingdoms of Satiyaputra and Pavaka, and the 

province of Varaka-man^ala, but for tl)e inscriptions of 
A^oka and Samudra-Gupta and the copper-plate grants of 
Dharmaditya, Gopachandra and Samacharadeva? Who 
would, again, have perceived the intimate connection 
between the city of Madhyamika and the country of the 
Sibis but for certain coins discovered near Ghitor? 

(4) We now turn to the fourth and last class of 

materials, viz., foreign accounts. Valuable information 
about India is given by the numerous travellers, historians, 
geographers and even rulers of foreign nationalities. The 
name Hindu (liidu) for instance is first met with in an 
inscription of a foreign potentate whose dominions extended 
from the Indus to the ^Egean. If we omit the obscure 
references to Ophir and Sophir (Sovira or Sauvira?) in the 
Bible, the Persians are the earliest foreign people to leave an 
account of India. Mention is made of this country and 
some of its rivers and provinces in the Avesta and the 

inscriptions of Darius, the potentate to wdiom we have just 
referred. 

The next foreign people who wrote about India are the 
Greeks. Writers of this nationality are valuable guides for 
a period covering about seven centuries from the time of 

Hekataios to that of Klaudios Ptolemaios. The officers of 
Alexander and his Seleukidan successors in particular have 
done much to illumine the darkness enveloping the ancient 
geography of Northern India, and particularly of the Land 
of the Five Bivers, the scene of the exploits of‘Philip’s 
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warlike son’ and his Syrian and Bactrian successors. The 
Komans and their Greek subjects in Egypt who navigated 
the Indian ocean and maintained commercial or diplomatic 
r'elations with this country in the early centuries of the 
Christian era, throw- much light on the topography of the 
w’estern seaboard and the land of pepper, pearls and beryls 
in the Far South. The most valuable additions to our 
knowledge are made by the author of the Periplus of the 
Erythrcoon Sea and the Christian monk of Alexandria who 
bore the name of Kosmos Tndikopleustes. The store of 
information gathered by (he mariners of the period wa 
evidently utilised by Strabo. Pliny and the compiler of the 
Peulingerian Tables. 

But it is to the Chinese pilgrims, and particularly to 
Fa-Hien, Song-yun, Yuan Chw-ang and I-tsing, that we are 
indebted for the most detailed information about the 
historic sites of the Indian interior and the countries under 
its cultural sway. It is a just observation of Cunningham 
that the pilgrimage of Yuan Chwang “forms an epoch of as 
much interest and importance for the ancient history and 
geography of India, as the expedition of Alexander the 
Great.’’ 

The last notable Chinese pilgrim to visit India was 
U-kong^ w’ho travelled in the eighth century. It is 
fortunate that at the time when the light from the Chinese 
records began to fail, light was vouchsafed from another 
source, viz., the narrative of Muslim writers. Almost every 
Muslim observer from Sulaiman to Abul Fazl has something 
interesting to say about the topography of ancient (and not 
merely of mediaeval) India. The greatest of the Islamic 
writers is perhaps Alberuni whose Tultkik-i-Hind was 
written in 1030 A.D. The account of Alberuni is valuable 
not only because it embodies the personal observations of an 

* Or Ou-K’ong, Cal. Rev., Aug. 1922, p. 188f. . ) 
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intelligent foreigner who actually visited this country, but 
also because it affords us a glimpse into the geographical 
texts of the Puranas available to hitn, which had already 
undergone much corruption in his day, i.e., as early as the 
eleventh century A.D. 

the accounts of Muslim writers are supplemented by 
the records of mediajval l^uropean authors like Marco Polo. 
The Tibetan chroniclers (c/. Antiquities of Indian Tibet, 
p. G4) give little geographical information about the Indian 
interior that is not available elsewhere. 

The known date of most of the foreign writers makes 
their evidence particularly interesting, and enables the 
geographer to note the changes in tlie map of India from 
age to age. The most serious defect of the non-Indian 
accounts is tlie distortion of names due either to the mis¬ 
hearing of the Indian sounds or the various transcriptions 
through which they have come down to us, which makes the 
work of identification particularly difficult. Another short¬ 
coming which is mo;jt noticeable in the work of Klaudios 
Piolernaios is the distortion of the shape of India. But this 
blemish must be shared by those indigenous writers who 
likened India to a lotus flow'cr or compared its shape to tliat 
of a Kurma or tortoise. 

A list of pioneers in the field of ancient Indian geo¬ 
graphical studies is given by Mr. S. N. Majumdar Sastrl in 
his edition of Cunningham’s great w’ork (pp. xvii f.). The 
following names deserve to be added to the list: — 

Edward Thomas, Weber, Buhler, Burgess, Abbott, 
Holdich, Fleet, Oldham, Ehys Davids, Gerini, Stein, 
S. L6vi, Foucher, Hultzsch, Kanakasabhai Pillay, Menon, 
A. Barua, Nobin Chandra Das and Manomohan Chakra- 
varti. 
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GEOaRAPHlCAL LITERATURE IN SANSKRIT 

As early as the Vedic Age the earth, its rivers, moun¬ 
tains and even forests had been objects of interest and 
adoration. “Earth is our mother” says the Atharva Veda. 

“Not overcroivded by the crowd of Manu's sons 

She who hath many heights and floods and level plains 

She who bears plants endowed with many varied 

powers 

In whom the sea, and Sindhu, and the waters 

In whom our food and corn lands have their being 

The varied home of bird and kinc and horses 

Thine Prithivl are the five human races.’’ 

The Rigv'^da contains a famous river-hymn and a 
chant addressed to the forest (aranyani). The Himavat 
and some of its peaks, notably Mujavat, are familiar to the 
poets. 

Some of the later ideas about cosmography seem to 
have had their roots in Vedic belief. The ocean is des¬ 
cribed in an early text as seven-rooted {saptabudhnan 
arnavam). In later texts the view that the earth is sur¬ 
rounded by the sea finds mention. We have also refer¬ 
ence to Mahameru, the central mount of gold in post-Vedic 
mytliology. 

It is however noticeable that geography is not one of 
the subjects mentioned in the lists of Vidy&s, or branches 
of knowledge, to which reference is made in Vedic works, 
unless we imagine that Bhu-vidya, science of the earth, 
was included under Bhuta-vidya, science of the elements. 

The first professedly geographical treatises in Sans¬ 
krit literature belong to the period of the epics. The 
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Bhishma Paroa of the Mahdbharata includes a Jambu- 
khanda—vinirmana parva where we have “the names of 
rivers and of mountains, of countries and all other things 
that rest on the earth.” 

?I«»T ^ »jfwiTf^?IT: H 

The treatise embodies belief in seven concentric island- 
continents {saptadvipa) sub-divided into sub-continents 
styled varsha. Tliese are marked off from one another 
by ranges of mountains styled varshn-paroata. Meru, the 
central mountain is said to be made of gold {kanaka parvata). 

The southern and most important varsha, Bharata, 
our own country, has seven chief mountain chains {kula 
parvatas) besides thousands of contiguous hills “not fully 
explored, rich in substance, large in size and picturesque 
with their ridges.” We have also an enumeration of the 
sacred streams of the varsha whose water is drunk by 
both Aryans and barbarians {mlechchhas). We have 
next a description of the janapadas, i.e., districts or tribal 
areas which were to be found in various directions of 
the sub-continent. 

The date of the Jambu-khavda-viniimana parva is 
uncertain. It forms part of an epic which reached its 
present bulk in the fifth century A.D. at the latest. The 
reference in connection Avith the janapadas of Sakas, 
Chinas, Parasikas, Maga-Brahmanas and the Hunas sug¬ 
gests a date not earlier than the Gupta Age. But there 
is no reference to Sirhhala or MaharSshtra, names that 
are first met with clearly or in a corrupt form in the 
second and fourth centuries A.D. respectively. 

Whatever be the exact date of the composition, the 
ideas of cosmography to which it bears witness must 

‘ Cf. also Mbh., 1,166. 6, werawre T?WiPr srftnwi i 
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have been in existence before the Christian era. The 
earth with its seven island-continents {saptadvlpd vasu- 
mati) is mentioned in the Mahdbhdshya of Patafijali. 
The Mahahhdshya is usually assigned to the Bairabika- 
Siiiiga Age. But the evidence adduced in support of this 
view is not quite convincing. The passages referring to 
Pushyaraitra and the Greek invasions may have been taken 
as traditional illustrations by Patafijali from preceding 
grammarians some of whom may have been contempora¬ 
ries of Pushyaraitra. It is, however, probable that the 
Mahahhdshya existed before the Uttara Kanda (Ch. 41. 
44.-45) of the Rdmayana. An epic hero is described there 
as proficient in grammar including siitras (aphorisms), the 
vritli (gloss) the arthapada (commentary) and the sarh- 
graha (compendium). Knowledge of the work of Patafi¬ 
jali is said to have spread to Kashmir immediately after 
Huvishka and Kanishka, the well known Kushana kings 
of the second century A.D., through the efforts of Chan- 
dracharya. We shall not be far wrong if w'e place the 
Mahabhashya between 150 B.C. and 100 A.D. 

The most important of the dvipas, Jambudvipa, the 
island-continent of which Bharata-varsha constitutes the 
southern part, is expressly mentioned by A^oka, the 
Maurya emperor, in the third century B.C. Bharata-varsha 
itself in the opinion of certain epigraphists finds men¬ 
tion in the Hathigumplia inscription of Kharavela (possibly 
of the first century B.C.). 

The Jamhu-Khanda refers, besides the island-conti¬ 
nents, sub-continents, mountains, rivers and countries, to 
seas of salt, Manda (the thick oily matter or scum on the 
surface of any liquid), wine, clarified butter, curd, milk 
and sweet water. Curiously enough Dion Chrysostom, a 
Greek orator, who was born at Pusa in Mysia about the 
middle of the first century A.D., alludes to expanses of 
water in the country of the Indians that “flow not like 
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those of the land of the Phrygians with water, but one 
stream with pellucid wdiie, another with honey, another 
with oil.” As the same writer mentions an epic sung by 
the Indians that shows acquaintance with “the woes of 
Priam, the weeping, and wailing of Andromache and 
Hecuba, and the heroic feats of Archilles and Hector”’ it 
is not improbable that he had actually heard of the 
Mahabharata —the lamentation of Dhritarashtra, the 
agony ot Gandharl and other royal ladies who lost their 
beloved ones in the terrible fight at Kurukshetra, and the 
deeds of valour that have rendered the names of Arjuna 
and Karna, BhI-11013 and Drona and a host of lesser 
warriors immortal. If Dion Chrysostom really knew the 
Mahabharata, the ejiic in his days may have included the 
Jambu-Khand(i section where we have references to the 
seas of wine, milk, etc. It is, however, possible that the 
Creek orator derived his information not from the epic 
but from some Puranic or otlier texts. 

Certain passages of the Great Epic show a knowledge 
of cosmography wliicli is far in advance cf that of the 
Jambu-kharida. Thus while the Javilv-Parra speaks of 
island-conlinents as numbering seven, the Yaydti Upa- 
Idiydna raises the rminber to thirteen, while the commen¬ 
tator puts the figure at eighteen. The Mahabharata, 
however, betrays no knowledge of the islands of Sumatra 
(Suvarnadvipa) and Java (Yuva) which find mention in 
the Kishkindhya Kdnda (Ch. 40. 30) of the liamayana :— 

Yavadvipatn saptarajyopa^obhitam^ 

Suvarm Rnpyakadviparn suvarnakaramanditam 

* M’Crindle, Ancient India ae described in Classical Litera* 
ture, pp. 175, 177. 

’ The “seven*’ kings of Java are also mentioned by later 
writers (Majumdar, Suvarnadvipa, I. B25. 
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It is clear that the Kishkindhya Kdnda had access to 
geographical compositious or mariners’ charts of which the 
epic writer of the Jambu-Khanda-Vinirmdna Paroa had 
no knowledge. The Mahdbhdraia poets, however, made 
full use of ballads of knightly adventure and pilgrims’ 
guide-books in the Digvijaya (conquest of the quarters) 
and the Tirtha-Ydtrd (journeys to holy places) sections. 
The topographical information contained in these parts 
of the epic is considerable. It is to conquering heroes, 
pious pilgrims, enterprising missionaries and adventurous 
merchants that we owe a good deal of geographical data 
contained in the epics. Of particular interest is the men¬ 
tion in the seventeenth book of the Mahdbhdraia of the 
Bdlukdrnava (sea of sand), apparently the desert of Gobi 
beyond the Himalayas in the north and of the Uttaral^ 
Payasdrh nidhih (the Arctic Ocean) in the Kiskindhyd 
Kdrida of the Rdmdyana. 

Where springing from the btUows high 
Mount Somagiri seeks the sky 
Arid lightens with perpetual glow 
The sunless realm that lies below." 

The passage "sa tu deio visurySpi tasya bhdsd prakd- 
6aie" has been taken by scholars to refer to the Aurora 
Borealis. The greater epic has a parallel passage in the 
Jambu Khanda. 

"There dwells the self-luminous goddess Sandili. North 
of the Srihga mountain on the borders of the sea lies the 
varsha named Airdvata. The sun does not shine there.’’ 

Tatra svayamprabhd, devl niiyam vasati 3dndiU 
Uttarena tu Srihgasya samudrdnte janddhipa 

Varsham Airdvatam ndma ., 

Na tatra suryastapati .’’ 
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Of a somewhat later date than the geographical cantos 
of the two ancient epics is the BhuvanaDinijasa (disposition 
of the earth) or Bhuvana-kosha (earth-receptacle) section 
of the principal Purdnas. The posteriority of the Bhuvana- 
vinydsa and the Bhiiuana-kosha to the epic appears not only 
from the more systematic and stereotyped treatment of the 
subject, but also from references to several jiinapadas (coun¬ 
tries or districts) and paLhas (extraordinary routes) of 
which neither tlie Janibii Farm nor the Kishkindha Kanda 
betrays any knowledge. 

Puranic geography takes note of tlie earth, and its 
seven concentric island-continents, particularly the Jambu 
dvipa. This huge territory is said to be shaped like a lotus 
with mount Meru as its pericarp and the outlying varshas 
or sub-continents as its petals. It. is low on the south and 
north and itighly elevated in the middle. It is entirely 
surrounded by the sea of salt. We have next an account 
of forests, lakes and mountains and the course of the sacred 
Ganges in the sky and on the earth. The Puriinic texts 
next proceed to give an account of the Navahheda of 
Bhdrata-varsha, that is the division of India into nine 
“insular” parts, the seven principal mountain ranges {kula 
paroata), and scattered hills, and the sacred streams clas¬ 
sified according to their sources. We have next an 
enumeration of the janapadas (countries, districts or tribal 
areas) included within the seven natural divisions of India 
and the lands in its immediate neighbourhood. The seven 
divisions include the middle country, i.e., the Madhya- 
deSa, the four areas lying to its north, east, south and 
west as well as the country around the Vindhyas and 
the tract sheltered by the Himalayas. 

Besides Ceylon which is included among the nine in¬ 
sular parts {navahheda) of India, the text in some of the 
PurSnas makes mention of six other islands including Yama 
(apparently a scribe’s error for Y'ava) dvipa (Java) and 
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MalayadvTpa. But the most notable addition to our stock 
of knowled<?e is furnished by the references to extraordinary 
routes styled hhara-palha (asses’ path), vetra-patha (cane 
path) and sanku-patha (spike path). These difficult pailias 
as noted by previous writers receive more detailed notice 
in certain Buddhist texts. They are also known to Alberuni. 

A distinguishing feature of the Puranic cantos on geo¬ 
graphy is the eulogy of “the charming country watered 
by the Godavari tliat lies on the north of the Sahya 
(Western Ghats) where stands the beautiful city of Govar- 
dhaua (Nasik). ft is not an improbable liypothesis that 
the geographical composition which is incorporated with 
the Puranas as the Bhuoana-cinynsa or Dhuvana kosha 
was actually written or redacted in this region. 

Some of the Purana texts, notably the Kumarikd- 
khanda of the Mdhchara section of the Skanda Purdna 
add details about Indian topograpliy which arc far in 
advance of that contained in tlie BhuDana-kosha. We have 
reference to the Eatta country consisting of seven lakhs 
of villages and to Gurjaratra that is the land of the Gur- 
jaras in northern and western India. The additional in¬ 
formation! furnished by the Kumdrikd-khanda makes it clear 
that it could not have been compiled before the days of 
Gurjara and Rashtrakuta supremacy, that is the eighth or 
ninth century A.D. 

Astrologers prepared special topographical lists to which 
they gave the name of Kurma-vibhdga (divisions of the 
globe supposed to be shaped like a tortoise), or Kurma- 
niveia (the tortoise-abode). One such composition is in¬ 
cluded in the Atharoa Parisishta, another in the Mdrkand- 
eya Purdna, a third in the Pardiara Tarctra and a fourth 
in the BfihaL Sarnhitd of Varahamihira (Sixth century 
A.D). Treatises of a geograp'iical character are also found 
incorporated with the Suryasiddhanta, the commentary on 
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the Yogasutras of Pataajali, and the Siddh&ntaiiromaxti 
of Bhaskara. 

The Kurma-vibhdga cannot in all probability be as¬ 
signed to a period earlier than the fourth century A.D. 
This inference follows from references to Kamarupa (in 
the Atharva ParUishta), to Vardhamana and to Maha¬ 
rashtra (in the Markandeya Purana) whi6h are unknown 
to literature or inscriptions of an earlier epoch. 

The world as known to the Kurma-vihhdga and the 
Kurma-niveSa is represented as resting upon Vishnu in 
the form of a tortoise with its head to the east. It is 
divided into nine parts each of which is assigned to a triad 
of nakshatras (lunar mansions or constellations). Peoples 
and countries are enumerated with the corresponding 
nakshatras as they were distributed over the various parts 
of the tortoise’s body, starting with the middle region and 
then running round the compass from the east to the north¬ 
east. The special object of this mode of division is to de¬ 
termine w'hat janapadas, countries or districfs, suffer disaster 
when the re.spective lunar mansions with which they are 
associated are harassed by malignant planets. 

As pointed out by Fleet the topographical list of the 
Kurma-vibhdga does not furnish materials for preparing 
an accurate map of ancient India. There are errors in 
detail due in large measure to the futile attempt of making 
the shape of India conform to that of a tortoise. Another 
difficulty which the astrologers’ list shares with the Jamhu 
Parva and the Bhuvana kosha is the corruption of texts 
already noted by Al-Beruni in the eleventh century, A.D. 
There is, moreover, plenty of the fabulous in ancient Indian 
geography. The sea of milk, for example is as conspicuous 
in the Bfhat Samhiia as in the epic and the Puraws. 

Besides treatises of a professedly geographical charac¬ 
ter embedded in the early epic, the Puranas, and astrologi¬ 
cal works, Sanskrit literature on law, polity, erotics, 
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dramaturgy, poetics, lexicography, sectarian ritul and 
mythology as well as the classical kdvya, epical, lyrical, and 
historical, literary and epigraphic, contains passages that 
collectively amount to a considerable addition to our stock 
of knowledge. 

The legal codes sometimes divided India into cultural 
and ethnic belts which were regarded with different degrees 
of esteem. The holiest of these was Brahmdvarta which 
lay between the Sarasvati and the Drisbadvatl in the eastern 
Panjab. The land of the sages {Brahmarshideia), in¬ 
habited by the Kurus, Pahcbalas and some neighbouring 
peoples, comes next in point of sanctity. Then we have 
a definition of the Middle country (Madhya-deda) and the 
proper home of the Aryans {Aryavarta) beyond which 
stretched the land of impure barbarians {mlechchhas). 

The literature on polity (Arthaddstra) groups countries 
mainly according to their flora, fauna and mineral and 
industrial products. The silk and cotton fabrics of northern 
and eastern Bengal receive special notice. The treatises 
on erotics refer to special characteristics of women inhabi¬ 
ting particular provinces, districts and cities. The Natya 
ddstra (cb. 14 and 18) adopts popular traits and languages 
as the basis for tbe distribution of countries and peoples. 
It expressly indicates its indebtedness to tlie Piiranas (ch. 
14. 46) and the Kamasutra (ch. 24.14*2). The Kavyami- 
mdmsd of Eajai^ekhara (900 A.D.) has a chapter on the 
divisions of the country (deda-vibhaga), W'hich shows a 
detailed knowledge of the five regions of India, namely 
the Puroa deda east of Benares, Dakshindpatha or the 
Deccan south of the Nerbudda, Padchdtdeda stretching 
westwards from mount Abu, Uttardpatha beyond Pehoa 
in the eastern Panjab and the Madhyadeda that.included 
the Gangetic Doab (Antorvedi). While the Bhuvanakosha 
of the older Purdrias refers to the ninth insular division 
{navamadvlpa) of India simply as “the ninth island en- 
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compassed by the sea”, Raja^ekhera gives the specific name 
Kumarldvipa. The Skanda Parana refers to the same 
territory as Kaumdrika khanda. The name possibly sur¬ 
vives in that of Cape Comorin in the extreme south of 
India. 

The lexicographers, notably Amara and Hemachandra, 
have a Bhumi-Varga or Bhumi-Kanda, which is of con¬ 
siderable help in identifying countries and cities and ex¬ 
plaining geographical terms. 

Valuable information regarding territorial divisions is 
also given in Tantra literature and the sacred writings of 
Buddhists and Jains. The Sakti-sahgama-Tanha, the 
Divyavadana and tlie Lokaoibhdga deserve special mention 
in this connection. Geographical information is also 
obtainable from non-Brahrnanical texts that are written in 
Pali or Prakrit. 

The classical Kdoya, both epigraphic and literary, 
contains accounts of the triumphal march of conquering 
kings, choice of consorts by high-born maids, wanderings 
of love-lorn princes or voyages of enterprising merchants. 
They give interesting glimpses of India, its provinces and 
neighbouring peoples as known to the authors. The works 
of Harishena, Kalidasa, Dandin, Somadeva, Kalhana, 
Dhoyi and Sri-Harsha deserve special mention in this con¬ 
nection. Advantage is taken not only of the march of 
armies and voyage of mariners but also of the progress of 
an aerial car, the movement of fleeting clouds or the blow¬ 
ing of the southern breeze to display the poet’s knowdedge 
of prosperous countries, of stately cities, of flourishing 
villages, of majestic ridges, of meandering rivers, of seques¬ 
tered ravines and of many a plain carpeted with green. 

In view of the interest taken by Sanskrit poets and 
theologians, jurists and philosophers, sociologists and 
astrologers, statesmen and mathematicians in the topo¬ 
graphy of India and some of the neighbouring countries, 
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islands and seas, one cannot but express surprise at the 
paucity of independent dissertations on the subject. Most 
of the compositions we have described above now form 
parts of bigger works. It is however not impossible that 
the Janibu Parva, the Bhuvanakosha and the Kurina- 
vibhaga were based on originals that existed as separate 
treatises. A list of fourteen independent works treating 
of geography has been given by the late S. N. Majumdar 
Sastri in his revised edition of Cunningham’s Ancient 
Geography oj India, but they have not been sufficiently ex¬ 
amined and it is difficult to say how many of them may be 
accepted as genuine. The Jains have a work styled the 
Lokavibhaga which deals with cosmography. It is said 
to have been composed in A.D. 458. It is perhaps the 
earliest indigenous work on the subject to which a definite 
date may be assigned. To a much later date belong the 
Satrufljaya Mahatmya of the Jains and the Digvijaya 
Prakaia of the Hindus. The former deals with the 
topography of a part of Gujarat. The latter, apparently 
a work of mediaeval origin, gives valuable information 
about the territorial divisions of Bengal during the last 
few centuries. 



CHAPTER VII 


Aryan Occupation of India 

Indian tradition preserves distinct memories of an 
earlier home of the Aryans. Thus in the Rig Veda, i. 30. 
9, a worshipper invokes from his “ancient dwelling place,’’ 
Pratnasyaukash, the god Indra whom his father formerly 
invoked. We are also told ’ tliat Yadu and Turvaia were 
brought by Indra from a distant land, and the former is 
in one passage,* brought into special relation with Pariu 
(cf. Persia). Allusions to tribes and rivers of Iran have 
been traced in several hymns of the Rik Samhita. 
Hillebrandt, for instance, sees in the Dasas the Dahae, 
and in the Panis the Parnians. He finds in the Sarasvati 
the Iranian Haralivaiti, identifies the Hariyupiya with 
the river Iiyab or Haliab and thinks that the Yavyavati 
is the Djob. References to Iran have also been seen in the 
names Ishtasya” (Hystaspes) and Tirindira^ (c/. Tiridates). 
Post-Vedic tradition indicates that the Alias —a powerful 
body of Aryans—entered India from the Oxus Valley, 
from Bdlhi or Balhika, according to the RamdyanaA This 
country, it should be noted, finds prominent mention in one 
of the early Vedic texts, viz., the Atharva Samhita (v. 22, 
6, 7, 9). The PapaflchasudanP refers to the establishment of 
the Kuru Kingdom by a body of colonists from Uttara-Kuru, 
a trans-Himalayan realm known to the Aitareya BrAhmana, 
the customs of which are quoted for guidance by a Kuru 

* i. 86. 18 ; vi. 45. 1. 

* viii. 6. 46- 

* i. 122. 18. 

* viii. 6. 46. 

* Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, 264, 299. 

* Law, Ancient Mid-Indian K^atriya Tribes, p. 16. 
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king in the Mahahhdrata (Xdi, 122. 7). Whatever we 
may think of Hillebrandt’s suggestions, it is abundantly 
clear that the horizon of the early Indo-Aryans extended 
beyond the limits of India and encompassed the plateau 
of Iran and the tableland of Central Asia. Memories of 
an ancestral connection with these territories had not 
faded even in tlje epic period. But Persia, Bactria and 
Uttara-Kuru have not yielded the earliest historical traces 
of Indra-worshipping Aryans. They were probably merely 
intermediate stages in the Aryan advance towards India. 
For a still earlier home— for the earliest historical notice 
of Indra-worshipping Aryans—we should perhaps turn to 
the regions near and beyond the Zagros mountains. An 
early association of the Indo-Aryans with these regions 
has been inferred by Tilak and others from words and 
names like Mana {?ig. viii. 78. 2), Taimata {Atharva V. 
18. 4), Urugula {Atharva V. 13. 8), Yaiiva {Big. iii. 1. 12 ; 
iv. 75. 1; X. 110. 3), as well as from the legend of the flood 
in the 3atapatha Brdhrnana. Recent excavations have 
disclosed^ actual traces of a people with Indo-Aryan 
affinities who lived in Western Asia in the second 
millennium B.C. The Boghaz- Koi or Boghaz Keui Inscrip¬ 
tions reveal the names of their principal deties, Mitra, 
Varum, Indra and the heavenly twins, the Ndsatyas. 
The discovery of the name of Indra is of special significance 
in view of the Rig Vedic verses (i. 30.9 ; vi 46. 1) referred 
to above. Numerals have also been discovered, which 
are distinctly Indo-Aryan in form. Thus, the form for 
1 is aika- in a compound, for 3 teras, for 6 panza, for 
7 satta-, and for 9 na®.’ To the same period as the Boghaz 
Koi inscriptions belong the famous letters from Tel-el- 
Amarna. In these occur references to Mesopotamian 
princes bearing names like Artatama, Tusratla {cf. 

• The Cambridge Ancient History, ii. 13 ; Childe, Aryant, 19. 
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Da^aratha or Duhratha) and Suttama. In Palestine we 
come across such names as Biridashwa (Sk. Brihadaha), 
Yashdata (Yazdata) and Shutoardata (Sk. Suryadatta). In 
Babylonia, too, among Kassite princes and deities, we 
find names like Maruttash (Sk. Marut, the wind-god), 
Shimalia, the “lady of the bright mountains’’ (c/. 
Himalaya), or Sumalyd according to some, Dakash, “star’’ 
(c/. Daksha, the parent of the Nakshatras of Hindu mytho¬ 
logy), and Shuriyas “sun” (Sk. surya).' 

It is not known for certain when the Aryans first came 
to North-West India, or rather the Land of the Seven 
Bivers, Sapto-Sindhavas or Hapta Hindu as it is called 
in the Rigveda and the Avestan Vendidad. But their 
occupation of the country must have taken place at least 
as early as 1400 B. C.^ 

It seems that the newcomers were at first confined 
to the Land of the Seven Rivers (including the Sarasvati. 
Rig. V., vii. 36. 6) and were divided into five tribes.* 
But before the close of the Rigvedic period they had spread 
over a vast expanse of territory extending from Eastern 
Afghanistan to the basin of the Upper Ganges. They 
had even heard of distant non-Aryan peoples like the 
Kikatas (of Magadha), and of distant non-Aryan strongholds 
like Urjayantt (5iig. ii. 13. 8; cf. Urjjayanita or the Girnar 
Hill). 

The Aryan occupation of Eastern Kabulistan 

is proved by the mention of the rivers Kuhhd 

(Kabul), Suvdstu (Swat), Mehatnu, Krumu (Kurram), and 

0 

^ Cambridge Ancient History, 1, 812, 558. The possible identity 
of Dakash with Daksha was suggested by us for the first time in 
Cal Eev., 1926, Oct. 124. 

^ See CaL jBei;., 1924, Oct., pp. 67-77. 

® Paficha Kshiti, Paficha Jana, Paftcha Manusha, Paficha 
Krishti, Paficha Charsbani. 
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Gomati (Gunial), as well as ti ibes like the Pakthas (Pakthun) 
and the Gandharis (of the Peshawar District). Farther east, 
the Ilig Vedic people occupied almost the whole of the 
Panjab w'atered by the Sindhu (Indus) and its famous 
tributaries, the Sushoma (Sohan), the Arjikiya (probably 
the Kansi), the Vitasia (Jhelum), the Asikni (Chinab), the 
Parnshni (Kavi), the Vipa^ (Bias) and the Sutudri (Sutlej). 
Tribes like the Purus and the Sivas occupied the country 
as late as tlie time of Alexander. In the north the Aryans 
held a part at least of the secluded vale of Katoira and in 
the hymns we find mention of the small Ka^mirian stream, 
the Marudvridha (Maruwardwan), which flows from north 
to south and joins the Chinab on its northern bank at 
Kashtwar (Kistawar). 

In the east the Rig Vedic Aryans had certainly conquered 
the fertile plains of Sirhind and Thanesar and reached the 
holy waters of the Jumna and the Ganges,’ while adventu¬ 
rers appear to have pushed as far as the banks of the 
Sarayu} The occupation of a part at least of the Madhya- 
deh appears certain not only from the mention of lakes like 
Saryanavant, and streams like the Sarasvatl,^ the Apaya, 
the Drishadvati, the Yamuna, the Ganga, the Gomati 
(which flowed past the dwelling of the Dalbhyas) and the 
Sarayu, but also from the mention of well-known Madhya- 

f 

* See the reference to the Ganga in Rig. x. 75. 5, and vi, 45. 31 
C/. also Jahnavi, i. 116. 19, iii. 58. 6. Scholars who build weighty 
theories on the paucity of references to the Ganges should remenaber 
that m the Yajus and Atharva Samhitas it is not mentioned at all. 

* See Calc. Bev., Oct., 1924, pp. 74, 76, for its identification as 
well as that of the Gomati in the Madhyadesa. 

* All the important epithets of the Rig Vedic Sarasvati are found 
in connection with the epic river of the same name. Cf. Mbh. 
xiii. 146. 17f. 
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tribes and clans like the RvJamas, Uslnaras, Ddlbhy(^s, 
Sfifijayas, Matsyas, Ghedis, and Ikshvdkus.^ Some sobolars , 
find .references even to the Kurus and the Paflchdlas {K^ivis), 
It neay, of course, be argued that some of these rivers and 
tribes are to be located in the Western Pafijab or even ip 
Iran. But such arguments have seldom been supported by 
cogent proofs. Due weight has rarely been given to the 
testimony of the Epics and Purapas which has been lightly 
brushed aside even when there is no strong evidence to tliej 
cpptrary in the Vedas themselves. 

In the south, Kigvedic poets refer to a region called the 
Dakshinapada. The exact signification of this term is not 
known. But the absence of any reference to the mountains, 
rivers and tribes of Central and Southern India makes,it 
unlikely that we have here the earliest historical notice of, 
the Deccan Proper. An acquaintance with the desert o| 
Rajputana* is probably, however, suggested by the constant 
njention of Dhanvan. 

^ S^e my Political History of Ancient India^ Isfc ed., pp. 27, 28, 
32, 49, 65; Oldenberg, Buddha, pp. 401, 403. 

* As to the theory of a *^Bajputa,na sea** into which the Vedio 
Sarasvati is said to have emptied itself, which was propounded in com¬ 
paratively recent times, we should note that the epithet Sdgara-gamirii 
is applied to the Sarasvati even in the Epic period when, surely, there 
wps no ‘‘Bajputana sea**. As to referenoes to the fovtr Samudras it 
should be remembered that *^Chatuh~SamuclTay'* ^^Qhatvdxa^chd 
mahdr^avdY* (Mbh. xiii. 150,27), ''ChaturdadhV* are stock phrases of 
Sapskrit literature like the 'seven oceans* of Puranic mythology (c/., 
Saptabudhnam arnavam, Rigveda, viii. 40.5; also lA., 5^ 17) and 
occur even in inscription^ of the Gupta and post-Gupta (lA.^ 3, 
805)^period8. The idea was originally derived from the four quartets 
of the sky. In the (vi, 58. 3 : X; 98. 12 { 123. 2). we have 

clear references to the use of the term Sumudra in the sense of 
and dyau, Cf, Yaska’s Niru^fa. ii, 10; '^Amparam Viyat. 

Fj/q^nq,. ,,.8amudraJ^,,..,,i..** The term Samudra was. also applied, 

to big riveifs dike Gauges as late as .th^ pepipdj of the,/afa/l?(l.oop5^-^ . 
8■~la67^ 
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With the exception of the territory defined above, the 
whole of India was occupied by non-Aryan tribes. These 
AMryas are referred to under the general designation of 
Ddsas or Dasyus. We have also notices of specific tribes 
like the Simyus and the Kikatas and probably also the Ajas, 
Yakshus, md 3igrus. 

In the next period, viz., that of the Yajus and Atharva 

Saihhitas, and the earlier Brahmanas, the Aryan occupation 
of the Gangetic Doab is completed, and we hear for the firfet 
time of flourishing settlements in Central India, on the 
banks of the Varanavati, and even farther to the east. 
Central India was explored by tribes like the Kuntis and 
the Vitahavyas who figure prominently in the later samhit&s 
and are associated with the Malwan region in the period of 
the Great Epic. In the eastward expansion the lead was 
taken by two tribes, viz., the Bharatas and the Videghas 
(Videhas). The former advanced along the Yamuna, and 
the latter across the Sarasvati and the SadSnira (Eapti or 
Gandak). The widening of the eastern horizon is synchro¬ 
nous with an intimate knowledge of the north, and the 
Bahlikas, Mahavrishas, Gandharis and Mujavats appear in 
the Atharva Saihhitd side by side with the Ka^is, Magadhas 
and Afigas. 

The later BrShmanas, Aranyakas and Upanishads 

introduce us to a geographical area iiot much different from 
that of the later Samhitds except in regard to a few parti¬ 
culars. The centre of Aryan civilisation now, as in the earlier' 
epochs of the Yajus and the Atharva, is found to lie in 
the Ganges-Jumna region. But we now hear for the first 
time of the great Dakshina-parvata, i.e., the Vindbya 
{Kaushitaki, a. 8), and the vast territory beyond it, as well 

myntary (c/. Jataka No, 342). The “eweet water swelling up from the 
Skmudra” (Rig. iv, 68.1) cannot refer to the saline water of the sea,' 
Mtehaj calls the Begmatt Sutuund i.e., ocean (Ravert^, 661}, 
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as the eastern region beyond the Sadanlra, peopled by Dasyu 
tribes, but already partially occupied by the vanguards of 
Vedic civilisation. W!e have, moreover, a glimpse of India 
with its five-fold division :—the Dhruvd-Madhyamd Prati- 
shthd (the Middle Quarter), the Prdcht dis (Eastern Quar¬ 
ter), the Dakshind dis (Southern Quarter), the Pratichl dii 
(Western Quarter), and the Udlchi dis (Northern Quarter). 
The division is already anticipated by the Atharva Samhitd 
(xix. 17. 1-9), but for detailed information we must turn to 
the Aitareya Brdhmana. In the Dhruvd, Madhyama dis lay 
the realms of the Kurus, the Pailchalas, the Va^as and the 
U^Inaras. The realms of Prachi are not specifically named, 
but we learn from other sources that the following peoples 
existing in the Brahmana period belonged to that region, 
viz., the Kosalas,^ Ka^is,* "Videhas, Magadhas and 
Angas. Some scholars find a reference to the Vangas in the 
Aitareya Aranyaka, but the only people of the Far East of 
India mentioned distinctly in the later Vedic texts are the 
Pundras. The most important peoples of the Dakshind dii 
were the Nishadhas, the Satvats, governed by Bhoja kings, 
and their kinsmen, the Vaidarbhas of Berar. 

The Aryan settlements in the South were surrounded 
t)y Dasyu tribes like the Andhras, Savaras, Belindas and 
Mutibas.® About the peoples of Pratichi, namely, the 
Nichyas and the Apachyas, we do not know much. The 
peoples of Udichi mentioned specifically by the Aitareya 

‘ The Kosalan capital {Sdvatthi) was included in the ea8l>6rn 
region {Puratthima Janayada) as late as the time of the ^n^uttara 
Nikdya (Part I, p. 6G). In the PratijM-Pariiishta, Kampilya is 
given as the eastern limit of the MadhyadeSa (Weber, lnd» Lit,^ 
116 n). 

* ^a6i is excluded from the Madhyade4a even by Menu who 
. mak^s the eastern boundary of that regipn. It is in pom* 

paratively recent times that this famous place came to be inoladed 
^Afa we learn from the Kdvy4-ntind7h$d 

* See my Political History of Ancient India, 1st ed. pp. 41-45f 
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Brdhmana are the Uttara-Kurus and the Uttara-Madras, 
who dwelt beyond the Himavat; but the Brahmana texts 
give us also names of many other tribes living to the north¬ 
west of the Dhruvd Madhyarm dU such as ’ the G'andharis, 
or Gandharas, Kekayas, Madras and Ambashthas.J 

The next period —that of the BrShmanichl and 
Buddhist SStras —was marked by a simultaneous aidvance 
in two directions, viz., the west and the south. The 
boundaries of the Madhya-desa were enlarged and mention 
is made of a number of new kingdoms in the west and the 
south. Moreover, it was in this epoch that the Hindus 
■for the first time referred to a very famous people of 
antiquity, viz., the Yavanas or the Greeks.* 

Tlie Dhruvd Madhyama di§, then called Aryavarta, 
the iSishtadeia, or Majjhima de^a, though still confined by 
some to the Gangetic Doab, really embraced a wider area. 
The Himavat range and particularly the Usinara Peak were 
still mentioned as the northern boundary, but the eastern 
frontier now reached the Kalakavana,* probably near Allaha¬ 
bad. The southern boundary was formed by the Pariyatra, 
i.e., the Western Vindhyas, and the western boundary by 
Adarsana and Thuna, both situated on the Sarasvati. 
Beyond the western boundary of the Madhya-de'^a, Aryan 
civilisation had spread as far as the Arabian Sea and we 
hear for the first time of western realms of mixed origin 
{sahktrna-yonayah) like Avanti, Surashtra, Sindhu and 
Sauvira. 

In the south the Aryans had overstepped the limits of 
Vidarbha and spread as far as the GodSvari. The' terms 

> Ibid. pp. 23-27, 131. 

' The Romans (Romakas) and the Chinese (Chltfa^) do not 
’appear till Ibo peridd of the epics the KSiifiliya 
‘^tlHda^panho. '•■■■ i - 

* €Jf. 'KdlXtk9.iUfm'irl 'Oudhdr A'il/dnat>a‘aa,'iifsd‘!f&Q'*f928, 
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Dakshinapatha and Daikshmatya came into prominence and 
in the siittas and the epic the Godavari valley was dotted over 
with Aryan settlements like Pauchavati, Janasthan a, A^maka 
and Mulaka. The western and eastern sea-boafds of the 
Deccan were also thoroughly explored. On the west coast 
rose the great ports of Bharukachchha and Sufpparaka, 
while the vast region between the Amarkantaka range 
and the Bay of Bengal rapidly developed into the populous 
and powerful kingdom of Kalihga. Kalihga, however, does 
not seem to have been an Aryan Kingdom as it is branded 
as an impure country by Bodhayana. The southerners 
observed several customs not approved by the people of 
the Madhyade^a, e.g., eating with the uninitiated and with 
one’s own wife^ taking stale food, and marryihg the 
daughter of a mdtula and pitrisvashd. 

The whole of the vast territory to the east of Adga \vas 
^till regarded as an impure country, but there w'as some 
difference of opinion between the Brahmanists and 
Buddhists regarding the Angas and the Magadhas. Tlie 
Brahma^ical sutras of Bodhayana regarded them as outside 
the Madhyadeiia and called them sahklrna-yonayah," 
the Buddhist Vinaya texts, on the other hand, included 
these'peoples within the Madhyade^a, which, according 'to 
them, extended as far as Kajangala (the 'Bajiaitn'dhal 
'fiills). Regardirig the regions which'lay far'^hei^’to thUeU^t, 
'iiu., ^Tundra, ‘Suhma and Vanga, there is no’sueh Wffdre’hce 
'of opinion. The early Pali canon rarely dofes the'hdnOnr of 
''mentioning them. The Jaina ‘Kalpa SMfa tdgards‘Mdha- 
Suhriia as a savage tract. Bodhayana tecomolfendsUd'Uxtlia- 
'tdry sacrifice after a journey to the PiiUdras aiid the Vangas. 
’^Vdn t'atatijalij'v^ho possibly ifiou'fished‘in the acfedhd '8cn» 
tUry'^.'C., excludes the lower ‘(jlii'nges 'Yalfdy’fMhi 'Srya^rta 
’lirhlBh, ^^adCOrdlrig to him^ lay to the’WCst'bf feiaka;Va!Ua.‘ 

‘ -Eielbom’s ed», i< 476. 
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It is not till we come to the Manu-samhitd that we find the 
eastern boundaries of Aryavarta extended to the sea, i.e., the 
Bay of Bengal. The first indubitable reference to . Vanga 
including Tamralipti) as an ‘ Ariya ’ land occurs in a Jaina 
Upanga.^ Pragyotisha (Kamarupa or Assam) is entirely 
ignored in the Vedic texts and the early canon of the Jainas 
and the Buddhists. It first appears in the Epics, but even 
in the extant Mahdhharata its king Bhagadatta is represent¬ 
ed as a leader of barbarian hordes {Mbh., v. 19.15). 

The northern region, hallowed by the songs of the Rig- 
veda, was no longer looked upon as a sacred clime and some 
of its peoples, e.g., the Arattas, are placed on a level with 
the impure tribes of the east, viz., the Pundras and the 
Vangas. The reason is perhaps to be found partly in the 
observance by the people of these tracts of practices 
abhorrent to Mid-Indian sentiment, such as dealing in wool, 
rum-drinking, selling animals that had teeth in the upper 
and in the lower jaws, following the trade of arms and 
going to sea, and partly in the influx of foreign intruders 
like the Persians and Yavanas. 

In the Aranya and Kishkindhya Kandas of the 
RdmdyaV'a we see the first beginnings of the Aryan infiltra¬ 
tion into the country south of the Godavari. Though vast 
tracts of the Deccan were still covered with forests and the 
main body of Aryan settlers was still confined to the 
territory lying to the north of the Godavari, Aryan sages 
had already opened up the country as far south as the Pampa 
(poMibly the Tungabhadra), and Aryan princes had pushed 
as far as Ceylon. The Aryans Jiad not, however, yet come 
to the far south in large numbers, and, it is not till fhe 
.days of JCatyayana and Megastl^nes (fourth ^c^ntury B^C.), 
that we have the first chronologically valuable referiences to 
fi^^rishing Janapadas in the fertile vaUeySj^ the.KajV^r^ and 
the Tamraparoi. 

* ikd: Ant., mi, pi Sl5. 
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India in Purinic Cosmography 

(The nomenclature of India and the place of the country in 
the cosmic system of the Hindus) 

India surrounded on three sides by the great ocean and 
bounded on the fourth side by the most 
Early nomenciatnre Stupendous mountain system of the world 
which ‘stretches along on its north like 
the string of a bow’ {karmukasya yaths, 
gundhy is undoubtedly a geographical unit. But we have 
no comprehensive designation for the country in the earliest 
literature, whether Indian or foreign. Neither Sapta 
Sindhavah, the name applied to their home-land by the 
Vedic Aryans, nor Aryavarta, the designation of Aryandom 
in the days of Bodhayana and Manu, meant the whole of the 
Indian sub-continent; and even the terms ‘ Hidus’ * and 
‘ India ’ ® when used by Darius and Herodotus did not 
probably denote at first any territory beyond the Indus 
valley. The reason is not far to seek. The Indian and 
foreign peoples to whom we are indebted for the earliest 
notices of Hindusthan, were acquainted only with one 
corner of this vast sub-continent, viz., the north-west region 
watered by the Indus and the upper Ganges. It is only in 
or about the fourth century B.C. that we have the first 
indubitable proof—in the pages of Katyayana^ and Megas- 
thenes*—of the exploration of the whole country down to 

‘ Marhandeya Purana 57, 59. Pargiter’s translation, p. 847. 

® Ancient Persian Lexicon and the texts of the Achaemenidan 
Inscriptions by H. C. Tolman. 

® Herodotus, Book III, Cha. 97-98. 

* Vdrttika to Papini, iv. i, 168 (Pdndo dyan). 

* Fragments LI, LVI B, LVIII, 
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the Pan<3yan realm in the extreme south.^ And it is 
precisely about this period that wje have the first dear- 
indication of the use of a comprehensive term for the great 
territory stretching from the Himavat to the sea. That 
term is Jambudvipa, 

As is well-known, Jambudvipa is mentioned in one of 
the minor Rock Edicts of A^oka® as the 
J.mbnd,ipa-it8 designation of the extensive region 
throughout which the Pakama {Parak- 
rama) of the Maurya Emperor made itself^ 
felk The term is used to denote the dominions of A^oka in 
the seventh century A.D., by I-tsing^who clearly distin¬ 
guishes it from China * and mentions Fu-nan or Pohi-mm 
(Kuo) as lying on its south corner.® But, already in.the. 
period of the Epics and the Puranas Jambudvipa. has. 
acquired a, wider denotation. Though still distinguished 
from.Sakadvipa-—the land of the Magadcijas who worship, 
the sun-god®—it is regarded as practically identical with 

* There are no doubt references to the Pandya country in the 
epics. But these cannot be dated even approximately. 

* Y(i)-imriya kalaya Jambudipasi amisa deva husu te dani na(i)fl 
katia. Pakamasi hi esa phale. 

® losing's Record of the Buddhist Religion^ trms, by^ Ttfikakjja^i 
p. 14, 

^ 7M., P. 136, 

® Ibid., pp. 12-13. Fu-nan corresponds to, Siam, and part of 
Cambodia (Takakusu). 

* Maga Magadhamanasya Mandaga^cha dvijatayah 

yajanti Suryarupantu Sakah kshfrabdhina vritah 

{Agni Purdna 119.21). 

Maga Brahma^a-bhriyish{iba Magadhab KshatriyaatUvte 
Vaiiyastu Mana^astesharp Sudra jfieyj^tu Mandagab ^ 

Sakadvipe sthitair Vishnub Suryarupa-dharo Harib 
yathoktairijyate samyak karmabhir niyatatmabhib 

(^Brahma Purdriq xx. 71f,), 
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Kshiti (the earth), and is described as being 'Mow on the 
south and north, and highly elevated in the middle” 
(dakshinottarato nimniv madhye tuhgayata kshitih).^ 
Among its divisions we find mention of Ketumala, the 
valley of the Vankshu^ (Oxus), Ilavrita, the district round 
Meru^"^ which the Mahdbhdrata places near the sandy desert 
beyond the Himalayas,^ and Uttara-Kuru, another trans- 
Himalayan tract which has become quite mythical in the 
Puranic period. The Island of Java (Yava) is also included 
within its limits.^ 


Cf. Also Karma Parana, i, 48. 30-37; Mbh., vi. 11. 8-38. In the 
epic, however, Sakadvipa seems to be regarded as a centre of Saivism 
ipujyate tatra ^ahkarah, vi, 11, 28). 

The Sun-worshipping Maga Brahmanas are doubtless the Magi of 
Iran (Bliandarkar, Vaishnavism, ^ahism and Minor Religious 
Systems, p. 153). In the Sankara-worshipping inhabitants of 
Sakadvipa we may perhaps find a reference to Scythic Kings like 
Kadphises II and Viisudeva I. Note also the presence of the 
Pai^upatas in “Lang-ka-lo” which was subject to Persia (Watters, ii. 
257). Vidyabhushana identifies Sakadvipa with Sogdiaua JASB, 
1902, Part I, p. 154). 

^ Markandeya Puidna, Ch. 54. 12 f. 

® Ibid., Ch. 54. 8-14; 56. 13f.; 59. 12-17. Vahkshu is often 
corrupted into Chakshu, Eahkshu, Sva-rakshu, etc. See Ind. Ant, 
1912, p. 265 f. 

® Madhye tv-Ilavrito yastu Mahameroh samantatah (Brahmanda 
Purdna, Ch. 35. 22). 

* Mbh,, xvii. 2. 1-2: 

tataste niyatatmana Udichirh difiamasthitab 
dadyi^ur yogayukta^cha Himavantam mahagirim 
tarn chapyatikramantaste dadri^ur balukarnavam, 
avaikshanta maha^ailarh Merurh dikhari^arh varam. 

* Parena Himavantam (Aitareya Brdhmana, viii. 14. Vedic 
Index). 

® Brahmanda (52.14-19). 


9~-1867B 
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As the denotation of Jambudvipa becomes wider, need is 
felt for a new term to mean the country 

TheeyrtemotDvipa. south of the Himavat. Such a term is 
•neVarshas. Bharatavarsha which, in the opinion of 

Liiders, is mentioned as early as the 
Hathigumpha Inscription of Kharavela, king of Kalinga/ 
Jambudvipa, however, still continues to be used in its 
narrower sense as a synonym of Bharatavarsha.* The 
world is now conceived of as comprising seven concentric 
island continents (Saptadvipa Vasumatl ®) separated by 
encircling seas* which ‘increased double and double 
compared with each preceding one, (dvigunair dvigunair 
vfiddhya sarvatah pariveshtitah).® These insular continents 

* Liiders, List of Brahmi Inscriptions, No. 1345. 

* Cf. Mbh., \i. 6. 13 : 

tasya par^veshvatnl dvipa 
achatvarab saihstbita vibbo 
Bbadra^vab Ketumala^cba 
Jambudvipaacha Bharata. 

Cf. also Brahmdnda Pur&na, 37. 27-46; 43. 32. 

* Patafijali’s Mahdbhdshya, Kielhorn’s ed., Vol. I, p. 9. 

Cf. Sapta-dvipavati Mabi (Brahmanda, 37. 13). The number is 
sometimes raised to nine (sasagara navadvipa datta bbavati Medinl, 
Padma, Svarga, vii. 26) or thirteen (trayoda^a samudrasya 
dvipana^nan Pururavab, Mbh., i. 74. 19, with Nilakaptha’s com.) or 
reduced to four {Mbh., vi. 6. 13). 

* And apparently floating on them—Jalopari mabi yata 
naurivaste sarijjale (Garuda, 54. 4). 

* Math. Puram, Ch. 54.7; Alberuni, 1. 233; cf. the Buddhist 
teaching about the world and the system of which it forms a constitu¬ 
ent as summarised by Hiuen Teang (Watters, Yuan Chwang, I, 
pp. 31-86): In the ocean, resting on a gold disk is the mount 
Sumeru. Around the Sumeru are seven mountains and seven seas. 
Outside the seven gold mountains is the salt sea. In the sea there 
are four islands, viz., Kuru, Qodana, Videha and Jambu.” For Jaina 
Cosmography, see Barnett, Antiquities of India, p. 198 f. 
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(“dry collars” of Alberuni) are further divided into smaller 
areas {KhandakanY called VarshasY Bharata (Himdhva) 
being the name of the southernmost Varsha^ of the 
innermost continent, Jambudvipa. 

As pointed out by Alberuni * and Abul Fazl ® there is 
considerable diversity in the order of the Dvlpas and 
Varshas and their extent and other particulars. There is, 
however, agreement in regard to the first and seventh 
Dvlpas which are invariably named Jambu and 
Pushkara * respectively. The names of the Dvtpas and 
seas as given in the Agni and most of the other 
Puranas are mentioned below :— 

Jambu-Plakshahvayau dvipau 

Salmali^chaparo mahan 
Kusah Kraunchastatha Sakah 

Pushkaraacbeti saptamah 
ete dvipab samudraistu 

sapta saptabhiravritah 
lavanekshu-sura-sarpir- 

dadhi-dugdha-jalaih samam.'' 


‘ For Khandakan see Garuda Purana, Ch. 54. 12. 

* Varaha is thus defined in the Brahmanda (58. 183-184): 

rishayo nivasantyasmin praja yasmachchaturvidbah, 
tasnaad Varshamiti prokiam prajanam sukhadantu tat 
pisha ityeva rishayo vpshal? 6akti prabardhane. 
iti prabardbanat siddhiifa varsbatvani tena teshu tat. 

* dakshinana varshana Hitnahvam (Brahmanda, Ch. 88. 44). 

* Vol. I, p. 236. 

* Ain-i-ATcbari, iii. 32 (trans. by Jarrett). 

* dvip& maya prokta J ambu-dvipadayo .... Fushkarantah 

{M&ri. Purd^a, 64-6). 

’ Agni Purana, 108. 1-8. 
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Alberuni* seems to prefer the evidence of the Matsya 
Purana which, along Avith the Padma, mentions the names 
in the following order :— Jambu, Saka, Ku^a, Krauficha 
Salraali, Gomeda (in the place of Plaksha), and 
Pushkara.^ Abul Fazl “ regards the legends about the 
six outer continents as being beyond the limits of credi¬ 
bility. So he puts them aside and coniines himself to a 
few particulars regarding Jambudvipa. It may at once be 
conceded that the description of most of the seven dvlpas in 
the extant Puranas marks them out as things of fairyland,^ 
comparable to the Isles of the Blessed or the Spanish El 
Dorado. The very conception of the earth as an aggregate of 
seven concentric islands surrounded by seas is pure mytho¬ 
logy. It is, however, well to remember that the word dvlpa 
originally meant nothing more than a land between two 
sheets of water ® (usually rivers), and that some of the 
Puranic dvipas are obviously named after tribes, or 
connected Avith localities, which can be idenlified with 
more or less certainty. Sakadvipa, for example, is at first 
obviously named after the Sakas and the description of its 
inhabitants as ‘Maga-dvijas’ Avho workship “Surya-rupa- 
dharo Hari” clearly points to its identification with 

Sakasthana or Seistan in Iran, the land of the Magi and 

^ Vol. I, p. 236. Gomeda may be Komedai of Ptolemy. 

* Por the enumeration of the dvJpas see Matsya Purana^ Chs. 
122, 123; Padma Purana, Svarga-khanda, Ch. IV. 

* Am4-AJ{bari, iii. 29. 

Cf. Vishnu Purana, II. iv. 9, 15, etc. 

“nadhayo vyadhayo vapi sarva kala sukham hi tat.” 

“Plaksha dvipadishu Brahman Sakadvipantikeshu vai 

pancha varsha sahasrilni jana jivantyanamaya^i.” etc. 

^ Dvirapatvat smrito dvipah {Brahmdnda, 53. 140). Cf. 

Mahdbhdshya, Kielhoriils-ed., Vol. I. p. 131. Of, also Sakialadvtpa 
mentioned in the Mahdhhdrata (ii. 26. 5-6) which \yas clearly a 
tract between two rivers (the Bavi and the Chinab). ^ 
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of the Mihira cult.^ 'Votaries of this cult migrated to 
India in large numbers probably in the Scythian period 
and constitute the Sakadvipi community of the present 
day.^ The name of the next dvipa mentioned in the Matsya 
Purana, viz,, Ku^a, reminds us of the famous race which, 
according to Kumaralata and Baron A. von Stael Holstein,® 
gave India the powerful emperors of Kanishka’s line. 
Plaksba which is placed next to Jambudvipa by many 
Puranas^ as well as the commentator of Patafijali,® has, as 
one of its streams, the river Kramu or Krumu* mentioned 
as early as the Bigveda,’ and identified by scholars with 
the modern Kurram, a western tributary of the Indus. 
In one Puranic list we find Kubha (the Kabul river) in 
place of Krumu.® These facts may point to some region 
immediately to the west of the Indus as the probable site 


^ Cf. Bbandnrkar, Vaishnavism, '^awinm and Minor ReligiouB 
Syitems, p. 153. 

^ Cf. Bhandarkar (Prof. D, B.), Foreign Elements in the Hindu 
Population {Ind. Ant.), p. 11. Vidyabhushana, JASB, 1902, Part I, 
pp. 152-155. 

* JEAS. Jan., 1914, pp. 79-88 ; Smith, Early History of India 
4th ed., p. 266 n. For Kumaralata, see my Political History of 
Ancient India, 3rd ed., p. 322. Vidyabhushana {JASB, 1902, Part I, 
p. 161) compares the Damin Brahmanas of Ku^advfpa {Vishnu Purana, 
II. iv. 39) with the Damnai and other tribes inhabiting Serike (Ancient 
India as described by Ptolemy, ed. S. N. Majumdar, pp. 299, 305). 

^ Cf. Plaksha-dvipa-parikrantarh Jampudvipaiii nibodhata 
(Brahmanda, 34-40 Cf. also 50- 4). 

® Alberuni, Vol. I, p, 235. The Bbashya on Patafijali's Yoga.- 
sutras is meaut here. It is atributed to Vyasa* 

* BraKmanda, 53.19 ; Garuda, 66. 4. ‘Anutapta Sikht ohaiva 
Vipa4a Tridiva KramUti/ 

See Vedic Index. 

* Kurrna Purd;i}a, I, Ch. 48. 7. ‘Anutapta Sik a chaiva 
Vipapa Tridiva Kubha/ 
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of the Tlaksha dvipa, of the Puranas/ A Puranic 
passage quoted by Alberuni^ places Pushkara between China 
and Mangala (Mongolia ?). Thus the account of the ^seven 
dvipas* may have had originally a substratum of reality. 
But the extant texts bearing on the subject are so hopelessly 
corrupt that the kernel of truth is in most cases buried 
beyond reach underneath a vast mass of Utopian myths.® 
It is only in the account of Jambudvipa that the poet has 
not altogether thrust out the geographer.^ 

Jambudvipa—also called Sudar^anadvipa—is said to 

The Varshas of derive its name ‘Trom a tree 

Jambudvipa. growing in it, the branches of 

which extend over a space of 100 Yojanas.” ® It is 

* Vidyabhusha^ia is inclined to identify Plaksha-dvlpa with 
Ariana (JASB, 1902, Part I, p. 151). 

» Ch. XXV. p. 261. 

* Vishnu Purdna^ II, iv. 9-15 quoted above. Compare also the 
textual corruptions in the account of 6akadvipa in Brahmdnda. 
53. 76 f., and Garuda Purdna, 56, 14-15; in Vishnu Purdna, II. 
iv. 69 f., Maga ( = Magi) becomes Mfige ; C/. also the account of 
Pusbkaradvipa in Vishnu, Book II, Ch. IV, 73-93. esp. 

‘‘Bhojanam Pushkara-dvipe tatra svayam upasthitam, 
Shadrasarh bhufijate vipra praja]^ sarvah sadaia hi." 

This dvipa is surrounded by the sea of (sweet water), 

beyond which lies the golden earth (Eafichant bhCimi) which is 
sarva-jantu-vivarjita. Behind it lies Lokaloka saila, a mountain 
of the height of ten yojanas ! I! Bhaskara in the Siddhanta Siromani 
'^dismisses the system of dvipas as Pauraniki katha” (Seal, Vaishna- 
vism and Christianity, p. 48). 

^ Jambudvipa is the continent inhabited by human beings, 
Jambvdvipo nardirayah (Brahmdnda, 37. 34). 

* For the derivation of the name, see Alberu^i, i. 251 ; 
BrahmMa 37. 28 84 ; 50.25-26 ; Matsya, 114.74-75. 

Sudariano ndma mahdn Jamhu-vrikshaJi Sandtanah 

tasya ndmnd samdkhydto Jambudvipa vanaspaieh 

(Matsya) cf. Mbh, vi. 5,13-16; vi. 7.19-20. 
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said to be shaped like a lotus with Meru as its karnika 
(pericarp) and the Varshas or Mahadvipas, Bhadra^va, 
Bharata, Ketumala and Uttara-kuru, as its four petals/ 
Less poetical, but more important from the point of view 
of sober geography, is the description of Jambudvipa as 
being ‘low on the south and north, and highly elevated in 
the middle.’ ^ The elevated region in the centre is styled 
Ilavrita, or Meru varsha i.e., the district round Meru.® 

There was also a river calledJambu nadi which takes the place 
of Suchakahu (Oxus) in a passage of the Mahdbhdrata (Hopkins, 
Epic Mythology, p. 5). Is Amu a corruption of Jambu ? 

' Jamhudvipaschaturdala-kamaldkdrah —(Nilakantha’s Commen¬ 
tary on Mbh., vi. 6.3-5). 

tadevam pdthivam padmam chatushpatram mayodifam 

BhadrdSva- Bhdratddydni patrdnyasya chaturdiSam 

(Mark., 65, 20f). 

Prithvipadmam Meru-parvata-karnikam 

(Brahmanda 35. 41). 

Mahadvipastu vikhydtdichatvdrah patrasamsthitdh 

Padmakarnika-sarfisthdno Merurndma mahdbalah 

(ibid. 50) 

Chaturmahadvipavail seyamurvi prakirtitd 

(Brahynanda, 44. 35). 

The names of the “four mahadvipas” are given in Ch. 35, 
verses 50-61, and Ch. 44, verses 35*38, as Bhadrasva, Bharata, 
Ketumala and Uttara-kuru. In Ch. 37, verses 27-46; Ch 43.32 and 
Mbh., vi. 6,18, Jambudvipa takes the place of Bharata, while 
Buddhist authors replace Bhadrasva and Ketumala by Purva-videha 
and Apara-godana respectively (Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 
p. 57 ;^Walters, Yuan Chwang, Vol. I, pp. 31-36). Jambudvipa 
according to Buddhist writers is divided by four lords—the elephant- 
lord who rules the South (India), the lord of precious substances who 
rules the West (Home?), the horse-lord who rules the North (Scythia?) 
and the man*lord who rules the East (China). 

* Mdrfc., 54. 12 f. 

• Meruvarsham mdyd proktath madhyamaih yad-lldvriiam 
{Mdrk., 60.7). Madhye tv-Ilavrito yastu Mahdmerofy samantataj^ 
(Brahmdf^da, 86.22). 
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To the north of this tract lie Eamyaka,’ Hiranmaya^ and 
TJttara-kurii^ and on the south are Bharata/ Kimpiirusha® 
and Harivarsha ^—Bharata being the southernmost region 
(varsha) separated from Kimpurusha by the Himavat 
chain, and described, like IJttara-kuru (the northernmost 
region), as being shaped like a bow.'^ To the seven original 
varsbas ® are added two others of a longitudinal character, 
viz., Bhadrasva (east of Meru) and Ketumala (west of 
Meru), raising the number to nine.^ 

^ Also called Bamanaka {Matsya, 113.61; Mbh., vi. 8.2) and 
Nilavarasha [Brahindnda 34.46). The Garuda Purdna places it on 
the north-west of Meru (Ch. 55. 3). 

^ Hiranmayam ndmd yatra Hairanvatl nadi (M5/?., vi. 
8. 5), also called Svetavaraha (Brahmdnda, 34. 46 ; Agni. Ch. 107.7) 
Cf, Svetadvipa of the Ndrdyariiya. The Garuda Purdna places 
Hiranvat in Purva-dalishifia (Ch. 56. 1). For the name Hiranvat 
see also Matsya. 113. 64. 

® Also called Srngavad-varsha (Brahmdnda, 34.47) and Airavata- 
varsha (Mbh,, vi. 6. 37). 

Also called Himahva (Brahmdnda, 84. 44. 58), Haimavata 
ibid, 35.30; Matsya, 113, 28) and Ajanabha (Ind, Ant,, 1899, p. 1). 

® Also called Heraakuta-var»ha (Brahmanda, 34. 44), Haimavata- 
varsha (Mbh., vi. 6.7) and Kinnara-khanda (Ain-i-Akhari, iii, pp. 30.31) 

* Also called Nishadha-varsha [Brahmanda, 34.45). The Garuda 
Purdna places Harivarsha in the South-West of Meru (Ch. 55.2). 

^ Dhanuh-saihsthe cka vijneye dve varshe d ah shirt’ott are 
{Matsya, 113-32 ; Brahmdnda, 35.33; Mbh., vi. 6.38). 

® Sapta varshdni vahshydmi Jambudvipam yathdvidham 
(Matsya 113-4)). Varshdni yarn saptdtra {Brahmdnda 35.24 ; 
varshdni sapta {ibid, 28). Cf. Mbh., vi. 6.53. 

• Nava Varshani (Matsya, 114.85 ; Brahmdnda 34.48); 
navavarsham Jambudvipam (ibid. 35.7). Cf. Nilakantha^s Commen¬ 
tary on Mbh., vi. 6.31 ; ''Kechid BhadrdSva-Ketumdlayor varshdn- 
iaratvam prahalpya nava varshdnitydchahshate.** 

The Brahmdnda Purdna applies the names Malyavadvarsha 
and Gandhamadana-varsha to Bhadraiva and Ketumala respectively 
(Gh. 34. 47.48) In 45.24 and 46. 35 Bhadrasva is called Purvadvipa 
(Cf. Purva Videha). In Agni, 108.14, the name is given as Su-par6va. 
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The description of the trans-Himalayan Varshas is, 
in the main, as idealistic and mythical as the island 
continents surrounding Jambudvipa. The Markandeya 
Purdna naively says : ^ 

•yani Kimpurushadyani Varshanyashtau dvijottama 

teshudbhidaditoyani meghavaryatra Bharate 

* * * « * 

na chaiteshu yugavastha nadbayo vyadhayo na oha 

punyapunya-samarambho naiva teshu dvijottama 

‘Hn Kimpurusha and the seven other countries, 0 
Brahman, waters bubble up from the ground ; here in 
Bharata we have rain... And in these countries the ages 
do not exist, nor bodily nor mental sicknesses : nor is 
there any undertaking involving merit or demerit there, 
0 Brahman” (Pargiter). 

There are, however, some faint indications that the 
original accounts may have been based on some real know¬ 
ledge of the topography and physical features of Central 
and perhaps also Northern Asia. The elevated varsha in 
the middle of Jambudvipa may have reference to the high 
plateau between the Oxus and the Tarim valleys, 
not far from the sandy deserts of Central Asia—the 
Balukarnava which the Mahahharata places close to Meru.* 

V Ch. 56. 22-26; c/. also Ch. 53.35, 

yani Kimpurushakhyani varjjayitva Himahvayam, 
tesham svabhavatab siddhih sukhapraya hyayatnatab. 

“Perfection exists naturally in Kimpurusha and the other 
continents, with the exception of that named from the mountain 
Hima ; and the perfection is almost complete happiness which comes 
without exertion” (Pargiter). 

• Dr. Seal (Vaishnavism and Christianity, 48-49) compares 
Mount Meru with “Pamir or Bam-i-duniya, the roof of the world” 
In the seventh century A.D. “the Bo-lo-se-na range of the great 
snow mountains” near the frontier of Kapis, was eonsidered to be 

;o-1867B 
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Ketumala, the western Varsha, drained by the VaAkshu 
(Oxns)/ which flows past “China, Maru (desert), and 
the country of the Tusharas, Pahlavas, Daradas, Sakas,’’ ® 
etc., is obviously to be connected with Western Turkestan, 
while Bhadra^va watered by the Sita, the mythical 
prototype of the Yarkand and Yellow rivers,® apparently 
stands for Eastern Turkestan and North China. Uttara- 
kuru placed beyond the Himalayas by the Aitareya 
Brahmana, and immediately to the south of Uttarah 
payasam nidhih (the Arctic Ocean) by the Ranidyana* 

the highest'mountain in Jambudvipa (Watters, Yuan Chivang 11. 267), 
and the Ts’ung Ling (Onion Eange) the centre of that continent (ibid., 
pp. 270, 282j. The Ts'ung Ling is the Bolt r Tagh and KnraloTum 
Mountains of modern geographers (Watters). It separates Eastern 
Turkestan from Western Turkestan. 

^ For Vakshu (Variants Chakshu, Sva-rakshu, Kahkshu, 
Vankshu), see Brahmdnda Pumna, 51. 47; Matsya Purdna, 121. 45; 
Mark. Pumna, Ch. 56.13 f. ; 59.15, Ind. Ant., 1912. p. 265 f. 

* Abba China Marurh^chaiva 
Tanganan sarva Mulikiin, 

Sandrams Tushararns Tampakan (Lampakan?) 

Pahlavan Daradan Sakan, 
etiin Janapadan Chakshuh ( = Vankshu) 
plavayantf gatodadhim 

{Vdyu Purdna, 47. 44-45.) 

* For Sita see Brahmdnda, 45.17-24, 51. 44-45 and Vdyu 

41-43. The Brahmdnda expressly connects this river with 
“ Sirindhran Kukuran Chinan '' and also with the “ Eushas " 
(Eussians ?). The Matsya Purdnd (121.43) has the reading 
^ * 8aiailan Kukuran Randhrdn Varvardn Yavandn Khasdn ** and 
the Vayu (47.43) “ Sirindhrdn Kuntaldn Chinan Varvardn Yavandn 
Druhdn.'* The Sita is aiiparently the Yarkand river (Watters, 
Yuan Chwang, II. 283-88). 

According to one theory it flows underground until it emerges 
at the Chi-shih Mountain and becomes the source of the Yellow 
Biyer of China (Watters, Yuan Chwang, I. 82). 

* Kishhindhya Xdnda, Canto 48 (Bangabasi edition^; 
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is an indefinite semi-mytbio tract which Nabin Chandra 
Das * identifies with certain countries in Northern 
Asia. Beyond this is the ‘Northern deep’ : 

" Where springing from the billows high 
Mount Somagiri seeks the sky 
And lightens with perpetual glow 
The sunless realm that lies below. 

Scholars find in these lines (sa tu de^o visuryo pi tasya 
bhasa praka^ate) a reference to the Aurora Borealis^ and 
are inclined to credit' the Ramdyana with some accurate 
knowledge of the North. The Uttara-kuru of the Purdnas 
is, however, a sort of El Dorado® which it would be futile 
to equate with any terrestrial region. Attempts have been 
made to identify the remaining trans-Iiimalayan Varshas^ 
but without any plausibility. 

The southernmost Varsha, Bharata, lying between the 
Himavat and the sea,® is, of course, India. 

Bharatavaraha. i i -r-. • 

Tbe term, however, as used by Puranic 

' A note on the Ancient Geograpky of Asia compiled from 
Vixlmiki’s Rdindijana, pp. 67-68. 

^ Seal, Vaishnavism and Ohristianitij (MDCOCXCIX), p, 49. 
The suggestion is already found in Nabin Chandra Dfis's Note on the 
Ancient Geography of Asia (1896), pp. 67-68. 

® Of. Vdiju Purdna^ 45. 1. 1 f. : Pliny, Bk. XVL.c, 17: 
“About the Afctacori (Uttarakiiru) Amornetus composed a volume for 
private circulation similar to the work of ^Hecataeus about the 
Hyperboreans." {McCrindlQf Ancient India as described in Classical 
Literature, p. 113; of. also McCrindle, Megasthenes and Arrian^ 
Ohuckervertty and Ghatterjee’s ed., pp. 76-79). 

* C. V. Vaidya, Epic India, p. 268 f. 

Seal, Vaishnavistn^and Christianity, pp. 47-50. The identification 
of Ramyaka with Rome is clearly untenable (of, Aind-Akbari, iii. 

pp. 80-31). 

^ Uttaraih yat samudrasya Hirnavaddakshinaficha yat 
Varsham tad Bharatarh nama yatreyam Bharati praja 

(Vdyu Purdna, 46.75-76). 
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cosmographers, embraces much more than India Proper as 
is apparent from the names of some of its divisions which 
‘‘extend to the ocean, but are mutually inaccessible’* 
(samudrantarita jiieya ste tvagarayah parasparam).^ Among 
these are Kataha^ and Simhala, identified with Kedah® (in 
the Malay Peninsula) and Ceylon respectively/ 

The name Bharatavarsha is said to be derived from the 
legendary king Bharata® whom most of the Purdnas 
represent as a descendant of Priyavrata, son of Manu 
Svayambhuva/ We are told that Priyavrata had ten sons 
three of whom became recluses and the remaining seven 
were anointed as rulers of the seven great island continents 
of the Puranic world. Agnidhra, who got Jambudvipa, the 
innermost continent, had nine sons to each of whom he 
assigned the sovereignty of one of the nine Varshas 
into which his dvipa was divided.’ Bharatavarsha fell to the 

Uttararh yat samudrasya Himadre^chaiva dakshinam 

Varsharh tad Bharatam nama Bharati yatra santatih 

{Vishnu Purdna, ii. 3.1b 

^ Mdrhandeya Purdna, 57.6. 

* Vdmana Purana, xiii. 10-11; Garuda Purdna, Ch. 55.5. 

® Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes, Vol. Ill, 
Orientalia, Part I, pp. 3-4. 

^ Alberuni fl, p. 295), says, ‘‘Bharatavarsha is not India 
alone.’' Abul Fazl {Ain, III, p. 7) says, “Hindusthan is described as 
enclosed on the east, west and south by the ocean, but Ceylon, 
Achin, the Moluccas and a considerable number of islands are 
accounted within its extent.'' Of. the reference to Yavadvipa in the 
Rdmdyana (iv. 40.30), Brahmanda Purdna (52. 14-19), and Vdyu 
Purdna (48.14 f.); (miscalled Yamadvipa). 

* Himahvam dakshinarh Varsharh Bharataya nyavedayat. 

tasmat tad Bharatam Varsharh tasya namna vidur 
budhah {Brahmanda Purdna^ 34-66). 

® Bhdgavata, xi. 2.15 f. 

^ Garu4a Purdi^a, Ch. 54; Brahmanda Purdna (Bangabast 
edition), Ch* 34, 
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share of Nabhi.* The son of Nabhi was ^lishabha. And 
it was Bharata, son of Rishabha, who gave his name to the 
southern Varsha styled Himahva.^ In certain Pura^ic 
passages, however, it is stated that Bharata was an epithet 
of Manu himself and the country was named after him.* 
In view of the discrepant testimony of the Purdnas it is per¬ 
haps not unreasonable to suggest that the name of the coun¬ 
try south of the Himavat was derived, not from the mythical 
Bharata of the Purd.nas, but from the historical Bharata 
tribe (cf. Bbarati praja of Vdyu Purdna, 45.76; Bharati 
santatih, Vishnu Purdna, ii.3.1) which plays so important a 
part in'Vedic and Epic tradition. The political domination 
of the greater part of India by ‘seven Bharatas’ is testified 
to by Buddhist texts.^ The cultural supremacy of the tribe 
is equally clear from the evidence of the Rik and Yajus 
Sarhhitds, the Brdhmanas and the Great epic which bears 
the name of Mahdbhdrata. 


While the 


Foreign nomenclature 
of India. 


Purdnas name India after a mythical 
tree (Jambu), a legendary hero, or the 
great mountain of snow (Hima) which 
walls it off from the rest of the world, 


' Niibhestu dakshinam Varsham Himrdivantu pita dadau 
{Brahmdnda Purdna, 34.44). Cf. the name Ajanabha given to 
Bharatavarsha in the Bhd<javata Purdna (Ind. 1899, p. 1). 

* The name Himahva is derived from the Himalayan chain. Cf. 
also Brahmdnda purdna, Ch. 35.30, ‘‘idarh Haimavatam Varsham 
Bharataihnama vi^ruta.” In the Mahdbhdrata, however, (vi. 6,7) 
the name Haimavata is (also) applied to Kimpurusha-varsha. 

’ bharanachoha prajanam vai Manur Bharata uohyate 

Nirukta-vachanachchaiva Varsharh tat Bharatarh smritam. 
(Matsija Purdna, 114.5; Brahmdnda Purdna, 49.10), Cf. Alberuni 
(1.251), “we find a tradition in the Vdyu Purdna that the centre 
(sic) of Jambudvipa is called Bharatavarsha, which means those 

who acquire something and nourish themselves.” 

* Dialogues of the Buddha, Part II, p. 270. 
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foreigners, particularly those coming from the north-west, 
named it after the mighty river which, like the Nile in 
Egypt, constitutes the most imposing feature of that part 
of the country with which they first came into contact. It 
is only the Chinese pilgrims and Muslim scholars well- 
versed in Buddhist or Brahmanical lore, who show 
acquaintance with the traditional Indian nomenclature, 
and employ terms suggestive of social and religious 
characteristics. 

Of the names derived from tlie Sindhu (Persian Hindu, 
Greek Indus) the earliest are those recorded by the ancient 
Persians in the Avesta and the Inscriptions of Darins. In 
the Vendidad we have the name Hapta Hindu, doubtless 
identical with Sapta Sindhavu of the Rigveda? The 
famous name Hi{n)du occurs in the Persepolis and Naksh- 
i-Rustam inscriptions of Darius.It corresponds to ‘India’ 
of Plerodotus which constituted the twentieth Satrapy of the 
Persian king and apparently signified only the Indus Valley 
bounded on the cast by tlie desert of Rajaputana, etc. “Of 
the Indians,” says Herodotus, “the population is by far the 
greatest of all nations whom we know of, and they paid a 
tribute proportionately larger than all the rest, 3G0 talents 
of gold dust; this was the twentieth division. That part of 
India towards the rising sun is all sand...the Indians’ 
country towards the cast is a desert by reason of the 
sands.” ® But “ India” was already acquiring a wider 
denotation, for Herodotus speaks of Indians who “are 
situated very far from the Persians, towards the south, and 
were never subject to Darius.” ^ 

In the days of Alexander and his immediate successors 
the term acquires a still wider meaning “in accordance with 
the law of geographical nomenclature.” * Megasthenes, for 

» Camh. Hist. Inch, Vol. I, p. 324. * Ibid., 335. 

* Book III, 97-98 (trans. by McCrindle). * Ibid., 101. 

® Bapson, Ancient India, p. 24. 
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instance, applies the name to the whole country ^‘which is 
in shape quadrilateral,” and has “its eastern as well as its 
western side bounded by the great sea, but on the northern 
side it is divided by Mount Hemddos from that part of 
Skytbia which is inhabited by the Sakai, while the fourth 
or western side is bounded by the river called the Indus. 
The extent of the whole country from east to west is said 
to be 28,000 stadia, and from north to south 32,000. 

A further stage in the widening of the denotation of 
India is reached in the days of Ptolemy who includes within 
its limits not only Hindusthan, but also the vast region 
lying beyond the Ganges (India extra Gangem).* 

The earliest Chinese writers {e.g., Chang-K’ien and his 
successors) employ the terms Shentu and Hsien-tou 
(Sindhu) which is soon replaced by T‘ien-chu.* With the 
Tang period came a new name Yin-tu which is soon con¬ 
founded with Indu (the moon), and it is naively suggested 
that “the briglit connected lights of holy men and sages, 
guiding the world as the shining of the moon, have made 
this country eminent, and so it is called In-tu.” ® 

Along with these foreign names of riparian 
origin and traditional Indian appellations like 
Jambudvipa we find, in the records of Hiuen-Tsang and 
I-tsing, other designations of India which are suggestive 
of its geographical position in relation to China, its grand 
regional divisions, and its religious and social conditions, 
particularly the prominence of the Indra cult and the 
ascendency of the Aryans and especially of the Brahmams. 
Such names are Si-fung (the west), Wu-t icn (the five 

Cf. also Moreland, Itidid at the Dodth oj Ahhdi , 1-2, 

* Watters, Yudn Chwdng, I, 132, 137, 140. 

Beal, Becords (Si-yu-ki), I, p. 69. 
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coufttries of India), A-luya-tH-sha (Aryade^a), Po-lo-men- 
kuo or Fan-kuo (Brahma-rashtra) and Indra-vardhana/ 

The latest foreign name of India is probably Hindu- 
sthan which reminds us of ‘Hi(n)du’ of the old Persian 
epigraphs. In Brahmanical records the term Hindu is 
probably first met with in the inscriptions of the kings of 
Yijayanagara.^ Like India, Hindusthan, too, had a wider 
and a narrower denotation. “Hindustan in its wider sense 
means all India lying north of the Vindhya mountains ; in 
the narrower sense, the upper basin of the Ganges. 
Further the term is sometimes loosely applied by modern 
writers to the whole of India.” ** 

In the description of Bharata, as in the account of the 
“Island” continent of which it consti- 
aMOTding\o”fb« tutes the southcmmost part, we have a 
ancients. curious blend of fact and fiction. This 

is apparent from the confusing and con¬ 
tradictory details about its shape and territorial divisions 
given in different sections of the Puranas. In some 
passages it is described quite correctly as being 'constituted 
with a fourfold conformation’ {chatuh-samsthana-sams- 
thitam)* ‘on its south and west and east is the great ocean, 
the Himavat range stretches along on its north like the 
string of a bow.’ This accuracy is not, however, always 


^ Takakusu, Lising's Record, p. lii. Watters, Yuan Chivang, 
i; 131-40. 

* Cf. Satyamangalam plates, Epigraphia Indica iii, p. 38, 
**parardja-bhayahharah Hlrndurdya Suratrdno vamdivargena 
varnyate/* 

* Roberts, History of British India, p. 2 n. 

* Mark,, 57.59. Cf, the description of India as a rhomboid, 
or unequal quadrilateral by Eratosthenes and other writers 
(Cunn., Oeography, 2, Cambridge History of India^ Vol. I, pp, 
400-402), 
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maintained, and the Kurmo-niveh section* shows a total 
misconception of the configuration of India by making it 
conform to the shape of a tortoise “lying out-spread and 
facing eastwards.’’ A third set of passages^ describe India 
as being bow-like (i.e,, semi-circular) in shape thus ignoring 
the triangular form* of Peninsular India bounded by the sea. 

The account of the nine-fold division (nava-bheda) of 
India shows the same mi.xture of inaccu- 
oModir rate or imaginary details with sober state¬ 

ments of facts. In the Nadyadi-varnana 
section (Canto 57) of the Bhucana-kosha of the Mdrkan- 
deya Purana for instance, we are told that Bharaia-mrsha 
is cut up into nine parts {khanda or bheda) “which must 
be known as extending to the ocean, but as being mutually 
inaccessible.’’ '* They are 

’ 58. C/. also the Kfoma Fitfert/ya section of the Brihat 

Samhita. In the Geography of Ptolemy, too, “the true shape of 
India is completely distorted, and its most striking feature, the acute 
angle formed by the meeting of the two coasts of the Peninsula at 
Cape Comorin is changed to a single coast line, running almost 
straight from the mouth of the Indus to the mouth of the Ganges” 

(Cunningham, ^ucient Gco^ropfii/()/bidia, ed., by S. N. Majumdar , 

Sastrl, p. 9). ,, 77 -,, 

» DhanutuamMc cha vijtlcyc dve vanhc dalcshmoitare 

(Mafsya, 113 . 32 , Brafimnndu, 35.33 : Mbh., vi. C.38). Of. Nilakan- 
tha, “Bharatavarshasya dhanultahdndvmn'’ (comm, on Mhh., vi. 
6.S-5). Hiuen Tsang, too, apparently compares the shape of India 
to a half-moon, with the diameter or broad side to the north, and the 
narrow end to the south (Gunn., Gc.oyrayky, p. lii; Watters, Yuan 
Chwang, Vol. I, p. 140). 

Regarding the triangular shape of India see Nilakantha s 
commentary on Mhh., vi. 0. Bharata-varMiaMrilomK’ and 

the Chinese Fah-haidlp-to which says, “this country m shape is 
narrow towards the south, and broad towards the north” fCunn., 
Geography, p. 12). 

< Samudrantarita jiieydste tvagamyah parasparam (Mark., 
67.5). 

11—1867B 
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Indradvipah Kakrumams Tdmraparno Gabhastimdn 
Nagadvipastatha Scitiniyo Gdndharvo Vdrunastathd 
(tyam lu navamosteshdih dvipah sdgarasamvritah} 
yojandndm sahasram vai dcipo'yani dakshinottarat 
purve Kirdtd yasydste pakhime Yavandstathd 
Brdhmandh Kshatriydh Vaisydh S^udrdkhdntah- 

sthitd dcija. 

The Vdmana Purdm^ reads Kataba and Sirhhala 
instead of Saurnya and Gandharva, and mentions Kuraara® 
( = Kuraarika/ Kaiimarika-khanda) as the name of the 
Navama dvipa. The ninth dvipa liaving at its east end the 
land of the Kiratas® and at the west the Yavanas, ® 
and inhabited by the Bralnnanas, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas 

^ Alberuni wrongly puts it as Nafjarasamvriita (i. 295). 

^ xiii. 10-11 ; also Garudcij Ch. 55,5 —Nagadvlpah KatdhaScha 
Sirhhalo Vdrunasiathd, 

® Kunidrdkhyaparikhydto dvipo'yam dakshinottarah (XIII. iij. 

* Kumdrikd Khandafn, 39.69 : 

Indradvipah KaseruScha Tdmradvipo Gabhastimdn 
Ndgah Saumyaicha Gdndharvo Varunascha Kumdrikd. 

Eajasekhara says in his Kdvya Mimdfhsd, Desavibhdga (p. 92): 
iairedam Bhdratani Varsham, Asya cha Nava bheddh: 
Indradvipah..,Kumdri-dvipaschdyam navamah,,.atra cha KumdrU 
dvipe. 

Vindhya^cha Pdripdtra^cha Suktlmdn Eikshaparvatah 
Mahendra-Sahya-Malaydh saptaite Kulaparvatdh, 

Cj. also the 'Kumdra Khanda' of the Ain-i-Akbari, iii. p. 31. 

Doubtless identical with the Kirrhadia Ptolemy (ed. S. N. 
Majumdar, p. 219;, located near Mount Maiandros. For the position 
of Mount Mahendra in relation to Kumaridvipa and Indradvipa, 
see Skanda Purdna, Kumdrikd Khanda, 39.113. 

® Cf. the Yonas mentioned in the inscriptions of A4oka in connec¬ 
tion with the Kambojas and Gandharas, and the country of the Yonas 
referred to in the Mahdvarhsa (Geiger's trans., p. 85). Their capital 
was Alasanda (*= Alexandria, Geiger, p. 194 n) near Kabul. 
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and Siidras, is obviously India proper, ' here regarded 

as only a part of Bharaia-varsha which must, 

therefore, be taken to denote a wider area. The 
epithet sagarasaihvntah” applied to Kumari Dvipa 

hardly accords with reality because India proper '‘is not 
surrounded by the sea, but bounded by it only on the east, 
south, and west, and only partially so in the east and west 
for verse 8 places the Kiratas and Yavanas there respec¬ 
tively.”^ It is not easy to say how many of tlie other 

dvipas belong to the domain of sober geography, and our 
task is rendered more difficult by the obvious corruption 
of the text as is evidenced by the substitution, in most 
of the Purdnas^ of Sautuya and (landharva in place of the 
well-known lands of Kataha and Simhala.* 

Alberuni with singular inaccuracy represents In- 
dradvipa as identical with Mid-India.^ Abul Fazl shows 

^ Cf. the Maisya (114-10) and Brahmdnda passage (49.15): ^^dyato 
hyd Kumdrihjddd Chihgd-prabhavdchcha vai/’ Tli Shanda Parana 
restricts ‘ Kaumarika Khanda' to the territory between the Pariyatra 
and Mahendra, Kumdrihd Ehanda (89.113), while according to the 
Garuda Purdna (Ch. 55.6) it was bounded on the east by the Kiratas, 
on the west by the Yavanas, on the south by the Andhras and on 
the north by the Turushkae: — 

ptirvG Kirdtd siasydste paSchiine Yaxmndh sthitdh 

Andhra dahshinatco Rudra, TarusJihdstvapi chottare. 

The Kumari dvipa, according to the Mdrlcandeya passage quoted 
above is “a thousand yojanas from south to north.” Patroklea 
put down the distance as 15,000 stades (1,724 miles, Caxxih. Hist ^ I, 
p. 400). Megasthenes put the extent at 22,809 stades. The actual 
distance is about 1,800 miles. The distance from west to east, 
where it is shortest, is about 1,360 miles {Camb. Hist.) 

* Pargiter, Mdrhandeya P., p. 284 n. 

® Only the Vdmana and Garuda Purdnas retain the names 
of Kataha and Sirnhala. 

** ‘Indradvipa’ or Madhyade^a, i.e., the middle country (Vol. 
I, p. 296). 
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greater acquaintance with Pnranic tradition by placing it 
between Lanka and Mahcndra/ In the Skanda Parana 
Indradvipa is expressly mentioned as lying beyond the 
Mahendra range. ^ If the testimony of the Ain-i-A kbari 
and the Skanda Parana is to be accepted we shall have 
to place Indradvipa somewhere beyond the Mahendra 
(Eastern Ghats), i.c., in tlie Bay of Bengal. But where 
is the ‘island’ in the Bay of Bengal w'hich answers to the 
Puranic description of Indradvipa? The ingenious sug¬ 
gestion of Mr. S. N. Majumdar Sastrl that Indradvipa is 
Burma deserves attention and may explain why Ptolemy 
was led to place Maiandros (Mahendra) in India extra 
Gangem. 

Kaserumat is placed by Alberuni to the east of the 
Madhyade^a, and by Abul Fazl between Mahendra and 
Sukti. Mr. Majumdar’s identification with the Malaya 
Penin.sula lacks plausibility.'' 

Tarnravarna (Tamraparna according to the Kurma 
and Tarnraparni according to the Matsya Puraria) is 
usually identified with Ceylon which the ancient Greeks 
called Taprobane, and Asoka refers to as Tambapanini. 
But this identification is hardly tenable in view of the fact 
that the Garuda Parana clearly distinguishes it from 
Simhala. Alberuni places it in the south-east of India, 
and Abul Eazl identifies it with the tract between ^^ukti 
and Malaya. These facts probably point to the district 

^ Ain4-Akhari, iii. p. 31. 

^ Mahendraparataschaiva Indradvipa niyadyate, 

Pdriyatrasya chaivdrvdk Khandam Kaumdrikaih srnritam 
{Skanda, Kurndrikakhanda, 39.113.) 

In the Mahdhhdrata Til. 12,32, Kaserumat is the name of 
a Yavana chief killed by Krishna —Indradyumno hata kopdd Yavana- 
Scha Kaserumdn. The Sabhdparva (31.72) mentions a Yavandndm 
puram not far from the sea-coast, from which envoys are said to have 
been sent to Vibhishai^a, king of Lankii. 
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drained by the river Tamraparni whieh rises in the Malaya 
range. But this view can hardly be reconciled with the 
statement in the Kavtjnnwndrnm tliat all the Ktilaparvatas 
including the Malaya were in the Kiunaridvlpa which is 
sharply distinguished from Taniravarna. Equally unaccept¬ 
able is the view of Abul Fazl that (rabhastiinat lies between 
the Rikslia and tlie Pariyatra. Alberuni places the former 
south of the Madhyadesa and the latter on the south-west. 
Nagadvipa may refer to the Jaffna peninsula which Tamil 
tradition represents as the domain of Naga king.^ 

Saumya obviously is a misreading for Kataha identified 
by ^oedes, a French scholar, with the present port of Kedah 
in the Malay Peninsula.^ 

‘Gandharva’ placed by Alberuni on the north-west of 
the Madhyadesa may stand for Gandliara as a passage of the 
Ramayana seems to suggest.® But it can hardly be charac¬ 
terised as a ‘dinpa’ inaccessible from India proper. The 
reading ‘Simhala’ found in the Garuda Purana seems to be 
preferable. ‘Sirhhala’is of course Ceylon. 

A'^aruna, the eighth division of Bharata, is omitted by 
Alberuni. Abul Fazl identities it with the western portion 
of the tract between the Sahya (the Western Ghats) and the 
Vindhya. 

While the description of Bharata by the Puranic 
cosrnograpliers as an aggregate of nine islands which are 
mutually inaccessible can hardly be made to accord with 
reality, the ninefold division {naca-bheda) of astrologers 
set forth in the Kurma-nivesa section is of a different 


‘ Smith, EHI, 4th edition, p. 4U1. Mahdvaiii^a (translated by 
Geiger) p. 6. Tarnraparna, Nagadvipii and Sirhhala may refer to 
distinct parts of Ceyion. 

“ Sir Asutosh Mooherji Silver Jubilee Volumes Vol. Ill, 
Orientalia, Part I, p. 4. 

“ Uttarahanda, 113.11; 114.11. 
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character. ^ Though there is even here considerable mis¬ 
conception in regard to the assignment of the various 
janapadas to particular divisions, due in part to the absurd 
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' The nava-hhedo of astrologers is best described in e fullowiihng 
words of Aiberuni (Sachau, I, pp. 296-298): — 

** Astronomers and astrologers divide the directions according 
to the lunar stations. TJierefore the country, too, is divided accord¬ 
ing to the lunar stations, and the figure which represents this division 
is similar to a tortoise. Therefore it is called Kurma-chahra, /.e., 
the tortoise circle or the tortoise shape. The diagram given above 
is from the Samhitd of Varahamihira. 

Varaha calls each of the navahhanda a Varga, He says : 
^By them (the Vargas) Bharatavarsha is divided into nine parts, 
the central one, the eastern, etc.' Another astronomer who described 
the navahhanda is Para^ara. The Puranic compilers apparently 
borrowed the Kurma-niveia section from astronomical works. 
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attempt to make the shape of India conform to that of a 
tortoise (Karma) lying out-spread and facing eastwards, 
the divdsions themselves are of a geographical character 
being based on the points of tlie compass. 

The most accurate account, however, from the purely 
geographical point of view, of the main territorial divisions 
of India, is that contained in the verses of the Nadyadi- 
varnana section which describe the seven regions of 
‘Kumaii Dvipa’ ’ viz.., the Madhyadesa, Udichya, Prachya, 
Dakshinapatha, Aparanta, the Vindhyan region, and the 
‘ Parvatasrayin ’ or Himalayan region. 

^ Cf. taifidam Bhdratam Varsham sapiakhandarh kriiani purd 
Brahmdnda^ 34.(34). 

The primary division was into five great regions which are 
already met with in the Aiharva Veda (XiX. 17.1-9) and the 
Aitareya Bidhmana (VIII. 14). This division was adopted by 
Buddhist writers and authors like liajasekhara. 
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The Mountain System of the Pur^nas 

The entire mountain system of the world, as conceived 
by Puranic writers, centres round Mcru which is supposed 
to stand in the middle of IlAvrita, tlie most centrally 
situated and highly elevated subcontinental region (parsha) 
of Jambudvipa, the innermost of the great island-conti¬ 
nents of the world, which is said to be surrounded on all 
sides by the sea of salt. ' The terraqueous globe, as is 
well known, is de.scribed by ancient Hindu cosmographers 
as comprising seven concentric islands (Saptadvipa 
Vasundhard) ^ separated by encircling seas which are 
likewise seven in number. The innermost of these dvipas 
is Jambudvipa. It is described as low on the south and 
north, and highly elevated in the middle. ® On the southern 
half of the elevated ground are three sub-continents {varsha), 
viz., Bharata, Kirnpurusha and Harivai-sha. On the north, 
too, are three, viz., Ramyaka, Hiranmaya and Uttara Kuru. 
Ilavrita is situated between those halves, and is said to 
be shaped like the half moon. East of it is Bhadra^va 
and west is Ketumala. Meru, “the mountain of gold,’’ 
stands in the middle of Ilavrita. 

Below the central mountain are, we are told, the four 
Vishkamhha Parvatas (“subjacent hills”) :—Mindara on 
the east, Gandhamadana on the south, Vi pula on the west 
and Supar^va on the north. 

* Agni Purav,a, Clis. 107-108; Marhandeya P}trd\ia, Ch. 54. 
Pargiter’s trans., p. 275 f. 

* Saptadvipa. Vasumati (Patafijali’* Mahabhaahya, Kielhorn’s 
edition, 1.9). 

® DalishiT}ottarato nimna madhye tuhgayald kshitilf,, Murk 
P. 64. 12). 
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Each of the northern and southern varshas has its 
own sub-continental range (varsha-parvata). Three of the 
varsha-parvatas viz., Nila, the parvata of llamyaka, 
Sveta (or Sukla), the parvata of Hiranmaya or 
Svetavarsha*, and Srihgi, (Srihgavat or Tri^rihga), * 
the parvata of Uttara Kuru/ lie to the north of Meru. 
Three others, viz., Nisbadha, the jmrvata of Harivarsha, 
Hemaku^a, the parvata of Kimpurushavarsha and Hiruavat, 
the parvata of Bharata, Himahvaya or Haimavatavarsha * 
lie to its south.® These Varsha-parvatas seem to be con¬ 
ceived as parallel ranges stretching east and west and ex¬ 
tending into the ocean.® Their number is stated to be six. 
But the inclusion of Meru, the mountain of the central 
Varsha, raises the total number to seven.’ 

• Agni P. 107. 7, SvetavarsLa is apparently the Sveta 

Dvipa of tlie Narayaniya story. Mbk., VI. 8, associates Sveta with 
‘ Bamanaka (Cf, Bymmik of Ptolemy, Majumdar Sastri6 ed. 886) 
and Nila with Hiranmaya. Of. also Seal, Vaishnaviam p. 47f. 

• Mark. P. 54. 9; Mhh. VI. 6.4 ff; Agni. P. 108.26. 

® Airavata varsha according to the Mbk. VI. 6. 37 ;8. 11. The 
Mahdbhdrata places Uttarakuru to the south of Nila and on the 
border of Meru (Mbh. VI. 7.2). Keferring to the northernmost region 
the Great Epic says, “ na tatra Suryaatapati.** The Rdmayatia 
also tells us (IV. 43.55) tu deio viauryopi taaya bhdadprakdiate,** 
N. Das and Seal find hero a reference to the Aurora Borealis. 

^ Agni P, 107,6; Brahmanda, 35.30. In Mbh, VI. 6.7 the 
name Haimavata is given to the Kimpuruahavareha —the Kinnara- 
kha^da of Abul Eazi, Airi’i^Akbari, Trans. HI. 30.31. and of iSahu 
Chhatrapati. 

• P. 107. 5-7; 10.8.5. 

® Bamudrdntah praviahidicha aadaamin Varahaparvatdh 
(Mdrk. P. 64.12). 

Prdgdyaid auparvdnah sadlme Varahaparvatdh. 

avagddhd}} ubhayataJi aamudrau p1lrvapa4chimau^ — Brahman^da, 
86.18; Padma, Svarga, 2.22; Mbh. VI. 6.3. 

^ Himavdn Hemakuia4cha RUhabho (variant Nishadho) 
Merureva cha. 

Nilah Svetaa iatha Sringi aapidamin Varahaparvatdh (Mark, 

P. 64.0). 

18—1867B 
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In addition to the Varsha-parvatas which mark off 
the northern, central and southern varshas from each 
other and, in some cases, actually give the subcontinents 
their distinctive names,^ every varsha has seven principal 
ranges styled Kula parvata * (group-mountain or clan- 
mountain), besides a number of smaller hills {kshudra 
parvatahf which are situated near these (bhudharah ye 
samtpagdh). The names of the Kulaparvatas of Bharata- 
varsha are thus given in the Great Epic and the Purdnas ;— 

Mahendro Malayah Sahyah Suklimdn Riksha parvatah 

Vindhyahha Pdripdtrahha saptaivdtra Kuldchaldh.* 

The four outlyiug subcontinents, viz., Bhadrasva, 
iCetumftla, Bharata and Uttara Kuru are marked off from 
Ilftvrita and other inner varshas by a group of ranges styled 
Maryada parvatas (boundary mountains.).® These are 
eight in number, viz., Jathara and Devakuta on the east 
side of Meru, separating the central varsha (Ilavrita) from 
Bhadrasva f Nishada (No. 2) and Paripatra (No. 2) on the 
west, separating Ilavrita from Ketumala; Kailasa and 
Himavat on the south marking off Bharata from the central 
Varshas ; Srihgavat and Jarudhi (or Rudhira)'^ on the north 
cutting off^Uttara Kuru from the rest of Jambudvipa. 

* Of. the names Meruvareha (Marti. 59), Svetavarsha (Agni. 
107), the Haimavatavarsha (Brahmdnda, 35). 

* Sarveahveteshu Varshcshu sapta sapta Ktildchaldh. Agni. 
108.32. According to the Marti P. Bhadrasva has five Kul&chalas; 
but Ketumala, like Bharata, has seven (Ch. 59). According to 
Hopkins, Epic, Mythology, 9n. The “Seven mountains, known as 
doors of heaven, appear in Vedic literature” (Ts. 3.12.2.9; 6.2.4.3). 

* Mark. 69-6. 

* Mbh. VI. 9.11, Mark. 57.10. 

® Bharatdh KetumdldScha Bhadraivah Kuravastathd. 

Patrdni lokapadmasya Marydddiaila bdhyatah — Agni^ 108. 22-23< 

* Mark. 54. 22-26; 59. 3-4. 

’ Ayni, 108. 26. . . - 
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The distinction between the Maryfida paroatas and the 
Varsha paroatas is not easily understood, and some of the 
former, notably Himavat and Sringavat ( = Sringi) actually 
figure as Varsha paroatas. It is, however, to be noted 
that the name Maryada paroatas is given to mountains on 
all sides of Meru which separate tbc central varsha or 
varshas from the four outermost sub-continents. Varsha 
paroatas, on the other hand, include Meru itself and the 
ranges separating the northern and southern (but not the 
eastern and western)’ varshas from one another. All of 
them, with the exception of Meru, are represented as runn¬ 
ing from east to west and extending to tlie sea. That 
there is overlapping in regard to the northernmost and 
southernmost ranges is what may naturally be expected. 
The innermost Varsha paroatas, viz., Nila and Nisbadha, 
lying immediately to the north and south of Meru, join 
two other ranges, viz., the Malyavat and Gandhamadana 
(No. 2) which are associated with the eastern and western 
Maryada paroatas respectively, and completely shut off 
Ilavrita from the rest of the world.^ They are the Quadran¬ 
gular mountains referred to by Alberuni.® 

There is much that is fabulous in the Puranic account 
summarised above. The division of the globe into seven 
concentric islands is of course, entirely imaginary, though 


‘ The number of Varshas seems to have been originally seven 
{sapta Varshdni, Mbh. VI. 6M). The inclusion of Bhadra^va and 
Ketumala afterwards raised the number to nine. C/. Nilakantha, 
“atraiva kechid Bhadrdsva Keturnalayor varshantaratvam prakalpya 
Navavarshdn-Uydehakshate 

* Ain-i-Akbari, III, pp. 30-31. Cf. Mark. 54. 22-23. 

* “In the east the Malyavant (parallel to Jathara and 
Devakuta?), in the north Anils (sic), in the west the Gandhamadana 
(parallel to Nishadha No. 2, and Paripatra?), and in the south the 
Niahadha (No. 1)”.—Alberuni, I, 248. Cf. Mbh. VI. 6.9 Brahmar^ia 
PurSV’O’i Cb. 45. 
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some of these dvtpas refer to real countries inhabited by 
historic peoples.* The description of the earth as low on 
the south and north, and highly elevated in the middle, 
and the account of the Varsha parvatas and the Maryada 
parvatas given above, may, on the other band, have been 
based upon stories .recounted by travellers and traders, 
pilgrims and explorers, about the orographical features of 
Middle Asia—the great plateau in its centre, and the hills 
and mountains which intersect it, marking off the table¬ 
lands from one another and from the level plains watered 
by the Ganges, the Oxus {VamkshuY and other streams. 
But the details, as given in the Puranas, are too fantastic 
and conventional to accord with reality ; and there is reason 
to believe that some of the so-called Varsha parvatas were 
in fact parts of the Himalayan chain which poetic fancy 
transformed into mounts of gold and classed as indepen¬ 
dent and parallel ranges haunted by supernatural beings 
who enjoyed eternal felicity.® Alberuni, for example, tells 
us that Meru is in Himavat and cites the authority of 
Aryabhata in support of this view.^ He further informs 
us that Mount Nishadha is close to the pond Vishnupada 

* Sakadvipa, for example, undoubtedly refers to a part of Iran 
(Seistau?). The Brahma Parana (Ch. 20. 71 f.) and iha Agni Parana 
(119. Ch. 21) refer to the Maga Brdhmanas who inhabit the Dvtpa 
and worship Surgarupadharo Harih. Kufiadvipa may refer to the 
country of the Kush an as. 

* Kctamalamato Varsham nibodha mama paichimarh . 

ye pibanti mahanadyo Ramkshuih {Vamkshurh) Ayarriarh Sahambaldm. 
Mark. 59. 12-16). 

* Cf. Ildvritasya madhye ta Merah Kanakaparvatah — Mark. 
64. 14; Brahmdi},cLa, 35, 15f.; 44.2f.; Agni, 107.9f.; Alberuni, 1. 
147; Mbh. VI. 6. lOf. Theas 80 ciationofMeruwithth 6 “Balufca- 
rtiaoa” to the north of the Himavat (Mhfs. XVII. 1-2) suggests that 
the Puraijic writers understood by Ilavrata a region not far from the 
desert of Gobi. Cf. also “Poh-lu-ka” of Tuan Chwang (I. p. 64f.). 

* Alberuni, 1. 246. 
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whence comes the river Sarasvati.’ The contiguity of 
Nishadha to the source of the Sarasvati leaves no room for 
doubt that it, too,must have really been connected with the 
Himalayan chain. According to Pargiter, Ileraakuta was 
“a mountain or group of mountains in the Himalayas in 
the western part of Nepal.” “ Thus many of the so-called 
Varsha parvatas merge in the Himavat range which is the 
one great mountain chain connected with the plateau of 
Central Asia about which we have some authentic details 
in our ancient literature. 

The oldest designation of the range is Himavat—the 
Imaos of classical writers. The current name Himalaya 
is first met with in the Bhagavad Gita and the works of 
Kalidasa, though some scholars equate it with ‘Simalia,’ 
queen of snow mountains, known to the ancient 
Babylonians.® 

The Himavat had a wider denotation in ancient times. 
This is made clear by all our ancient authorities, Indian as 
well as Greek. A passage of the Markandeya Purana says— 
“such is this country Bharata, constituted with a fourfold 
conformation. On its south and west and east is the great 
ocean, the Himavat range stretches along on its north, like 
the string of a bow.” “ Referring to this passage Pargiter 
observes, **this implies that the Himavat range included 
also the Sulaiman Mountains along the west of the Panjab. 
The simile must refer to a drawn bow, with the string 
angular in the middle.” That the Himavat included the 

* Alberuni, II, 142. 

* Mark. P., p. 300. Kailfisa, too, stands Himavatah pfishthe 
{Maitya, 121, 2). 

* Cambridge Hiaiory of India, Vol. I, p. 76. 

‘ etattu Bh&rataih Varsharn chaiuh aavnathdna-aaikathiiam. 

dakahindparato hyaaya purvena cha mahodadhtl),, 
Himavdnuttarendaya karmukaaya yathd gunal^. 

{Mark. 67.69). 
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Sulaiman range is also proved by those passages which say 
that it stretched from the eastern to the western ocean, and 
that the city of Pushkaravatl (in the Peshawar District) 
adorned it like a garland.^ The classical writers, too, 
describe the Imaos as the source not only of the Indus and 
the Ganges, but also of the Koa (Kabul river) and the 
Souastos (Swat).^ This leaves no room for doubt that the 
western part of the range embraced the contiguous hills of 
Kabulistan. 

The intimate acquaintance of the ancient Hindu writers 
with the Himavat is proved by frequent references to peaks 
like the Mujavat or Mufijavat,® Trikakud (or Trikakubb)^ 
and Saurya.® From Mujavat came the famous plant, Soma, 
and from Trikakud came the salve Ailjana. Parts of the 


^ Avagadha hyubhayatah Samudrau piirvapaScliimau 

{Mbh. VI. 6. 3). 

Kaildso HimavdmSchaiva dakshinena mahdbalau 
purva-paichdyaidvetdvarnavdniar vyavasthitau . 

{Mark P. 54. 2i). 

astyuttarasydm diSi devatdtmd Himalaya ndmo nagadhirajah 
purvdparau ioyanidhi vagdhya sthitah prithivyd iva mandandah^ 

(Kumdra-sambhava 1,1). 

Maulimdldm Himagirer nagariih Pushkardvatim. 

(Kathdsaritsdgara, 37-82). 

asti Prdleya-Saildgrc nagart Puahkardvati. {ibid., 37-22). 
niatthe cha Himadrau tdmanurdgapard pituh 
purim Vidyddharapateh prdptavdn Pushkardvatim. 

{ibid., 37H80). 

* Ptolemy, VII. 1. 26 (Majumdar-Sastri's ed., p. 81). 

® See Vedic Index and Mbh. XIV. 8. 1. 

* Vedic Index, Matsya, 121. 16. Cf. the three peaked sacred 
mountain about 20 miles north of Jammu mentioned by Carmichael 
Smyth {A History of the Reigning Family of Lahore, 262; Prinsep, 
Origin of the Sikh Power, ch. 3.) 

* Tatafi]B\Vs Mahdbhdshya, Kielhorn's ed., I, p. 160: ^Saurye 
ndma Himavatah irihge/ 
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great chain remained, however, unexplored, and the defici¬ 
ency of knowledge was made up by legends about Maha- 
Meru, Mainaga KrauQcha and Manoravasarpana which we 
come across already in the later Vedic period.* 

As already stated, Bharata, like other Varfihas, is 
described in the Purdnas as being adorned by a number 
of comparatively small ranges, besides the mighty Varsha- 
parvata on its north. These are styled Kulachalas or 
Kulapapvatas. In the account of these mountains we 
reach the terra flrma of solid facts. The Kulaparvatas are 
seven in number, viz., Mahendra, Malaya, Sahya, Sukti- 
man, Kiksha, Vindhya and Paripatra or Pariyatra. They 
are placed by Raja^ekhara in that part of Bharatavarsha 
which was known as Kumarl-Dvlpa.^ 

The meaning of the word Kula-parvata or Kuldchala 
is not explained in the Bhuvana-kosha or geographical 
section of the Purdnas. Some such group of mountains 
must have been known to Ptolemy who speaks of the 
Apokopa, Sardonyx, Ouindion, Bettigo, Adeisathron, 
Ouxenton, Oroudian, Bepyrrhos, Maiandros, Damassa and 
Somanthinos ranges.® Ouindion, Adeisathron, Ouxenton 
and Maiandros clearly sound like Vindhya, Sahyadri, 

* The first three ore mentioned in the Taittirtya Aranyaka and 
the last one in the Satapatha Brdhrnana. See the Vedic Index. Cf. 
Brahmanda Purdna, 43. 27 f. 

* Kdvya Mhndmsd, Dciavihhdga: “Tatredam Blmrataih 

Varsham. Asya cha navahheddh . Kumdn Dvipaichayam nava- 

mah . Atra cha Kumdrldvipe, 

Vindhyaicha Pdripdtraicha Suktimdn Rikshaparvatah 
Mahendra-Sahya-Malaydh saptaite Kulaparvatdh (p. 92). 

® Ptolemy, VII. i, 19-25; ii, 8. Apokopa has been identified 
by scholars with the Aravalli mountains, Sardonyx with Satpura, 
Ouindion with Vindhya, Bettigo with Malaya (Tamil Podigai), 
Adeisathron with the Western Ghats in which the Kaveri rises, 
Ouxenton with the Riksha, Oroudian with the Vaidurya (northern 
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^likshavat and Mahendra respectively, though by strange 
errors of information the Western geographer was 
made to misplace most of them, notably the Mahendra 
range, which, along with Tosali and Trilinga, is 
located in India extra Gangem. Bettigo is, as we shall 
see later on, the Greek equivalent of Podigai, the Tamil 
name of the Malaya. It is thus clear that Ptolemy knew 
most, if not all, of the Kula-parvatas. But the distinctive 
nomenclature of the group is not found in his work. It 
is, however, constantly met with in the epic and the post- 
epif'al literature of the Hindus, and is apparently hinted 
at by that acute foreign observer, Alberuni, who speaks of 
the “great knots’’ of Mount Meru, viz., Mahendra, Malaya, 
etc.* 

The word Kula has the meaning of race, country or 
tribe.* A.nd it is significant that each Kula-parvata is 
particularly associated with a distinct country or tribe. 
Thus Mahendra is the mountain par excellence of the 
Kalihgas,® Malaya of the Pandyas,* Sahya of the Aparantas,® 


section of the Western Ghats), Bepyrrhos (Vipula?) and Damassa 
with the Eastern Himalayas, Maiandros with the Yuma chain of 
Arakan, and Semanthinos with the “extreme limit of the world’’ 
(S. N. Majumdar-Sastri’s Ptolemy, pp. 76-81, 204-207). 

» Alberuni, Ch. 23 (p. 247); Ch. 25 (p. 257). 

• See Apte’s Dictionary, 

• Of. RaghuvamSa vi. 53-54, where the king of Kalihga is called 
‘*Asau Mahendradrisamanaadrah patir Mahondrasya mahadadhei- 
cho,” c/. also the Chicacole grants of Indravarvan [Ind. Ant., xiii 
120-123). 

* Of, the epithets ‘Malaya-dhvaja’ and ‘Podiyaverpan’ given, to 
the Paudya king in the Mah&bharata (viii. 20. 20, 21) and Tamil 
literature (Hultzsch in Ind. Ant., 1889, 204 f) respectively. 

* Cf. Raghuvarhia, iv. 52*59. 
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Suktimat of tbe people of Bballata/ Biksha of the people 
of Mahiahmati,* Vindhya of the A^avyaa and other forest 
folk of central India," and Paripatra or Pariyatra of the 
Nishadas/ 

Mahendea is frequently mentioned in literature and 
inscriptions. On it stood the hermitage of Rama (Jama- 
dagnya).® It is said to have been conquered by epic heroes 
like Raghu“ and also historical kings like Gautamiputra 
Satakarni’ and Samudra Gupta.® It is said to have formed 
the southern boundary of the empire which Ya^odharman 
claims to have subdued.® On its "pure summit” was 
established the holy Gokarna-svami whose feet were wor¬ 
shipped by Indravarman and other kings of Kalihga- 
nagara.^® Pargiter” identifies the Mahendra range with the 
portion of the Eastern Ghats between the Godavari and 
the Mahanadi rivers, part of which near Ganjam, as pointed 

^ BhalldtamabhHo jlgye &uhiimania'M cha parvatam {Mbh, 1 I. 
30. 5f). 

’ M ah Cl i mas ah ghat avail Rikshavaniam updMtd 
MdhiimaU ndma pun prakdiamupaydsyati 

(Harivam4a,' Vishnuparva, 38. 19). 

* Atavydh SavardScha ye 

Pulindd Vindhya-Mauleyd Vaidarhhd Dandakaih saha. 

(Matsya, 114. 46-48, Vdyu 45.126; Mark. 57.47, etc,). 

* Kdyavyo ndma Naishudih . Pdriydiracharah sadd 

(Mbh. xii. 135. 3-5). 

® Mahendrddrau Rdmam drishtvdbhivadya cha {Bhdgavata^ 
X. 79). 

* Sriyam Mahendrandthasya jahdra na tu medintm (Raghu. 
iv. 43). 

^ Eapson, Andhra Coins, p. xxxiv. 

* Fleet, Corpus, III, p. 7, 

* A-Lauhity-opaha^ihdt tdla-vana^gahan-opaiyakdd-dMdhendrdt 
(ibid., 146). 

Int. Ant»t xiii, 120 f. 

“ Mark. p. 284. 

i8-:^867B 
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out by Wilson,’ is still called Mahindra Malei or hills of 
Mahindra. The restriction of the name Mahendra to 
the ghats on the north of the Godavari, seems to be support¬ 
ed by (o) the intimate association of the range with the 
Kalihga country, (b) the names of the rivers issuing from 
it—the Rishikulya (which flows past Ganjam), the Vam6a- 
dhara (which has Kalihgapatam on its banks) and the 
Lahgulini or Languliya (on which stands Chicacole),® and 
(c) the lines of the Bhagavata Purdna which clearly place 
Mahendriidri between ‘Gangd-sdgara-sangama’ and ‘Sapta- 
Godavari.' ® 

But the restriction suggested by these lines is not 
always observed by our ancient writers as the following 
passages of the Rdmdyana would seem to indicate :— 
yuktam kapdtam Pandydnam gatd drakshyatha 

vdnardh 

tatah samudramasddija sampradhdrydrtha- 

nischayam 

Agastyendntare tatra sdgare xnnive&itah 
chitrasdnur~nagah ^rimdn Mahendrah parvatot- 

tamah 

jdtarupamayah ^rtmdnavagddho mahdrnacam. 

{Kishk. 41. 18-20.) 

tarn Sahyam samatikramya Malayailcha 

mahdgirim 

* 'Viih’nu, II, ]ii n. 

* Mark. P., Ch. 67. 

’ Oaydih gatvd pitrmiahtvd 

Gahga-sdgara-sahgame 
upanpriiya Mahendrddrau 

Rdmaiii driahtvdbhivddya cha 
Sapta Qoddvarhh VenvdiH 

Pampdih Bhtmarathiih tatah 
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Mahmdramatha samprapya Rdmo rajivalochanah 
aruroha mahdhdhuh Hkharam drumahhushitam 
tatah dikharamdruhya Rdmo Dahrathdtmajah 
kurma-mma-mmdkirnam apasyat salildSayam 
dsediirdnupurvyena samudram hhhnanihsvanam 

(Laiikd, 4. 92-94,) 

In the Sundara Kanda “Mount Mahendra is said to 
have the foam of the rea collected about it, though Velavana 
may have intervened between it and tbe sea.” ' Pargiter 
regards the Mahendra of the Rdmdyana as altogether 
distinct from Mahendra of the Purdnas, and identifies the 
former with the most southerly spur of the Travancore 
hills. There is actually in the Tinnevelly District a moun¬ 
tain called Mahendragiri'^ which ends abruptly, and is the 
last of the Tinnevelly ghats. But though the name 
Mahendragiri is now applied to two distinct hills in Ganjam 
and Tinnevelly respectively, there is no reason to think 
that any such distinction was intended by the poet of the 
Rdmdyana. On the contrary, the position of Mahendra in 
relation to Malaya and Sahya, as described in the passage 
quoted from the Lahkdkdnda, leaves little room for doubt 
that ‘Mahendra’ of the Rdmdyana is the famous Kula- 
parvata of the same name mentioned in the Bhuvana-kosha 
in juxtaposition with Malaya and Sahya, and that it 
embraced the entire chain of hills extending from Ganjam to 
Tinnevelly. 

Malaya is, next to the Himavat, perhaps the most 
famous mountain in Sanskrit literature. It gives its name 
to the cooling breeze of the south which finds frequent 
mention in Indian poetry.® Sanskrit writers refer to it 

' Pargiter, The Geography of Bdma’s Exile, JRAS, 1894, pp. 
261-62. 

• Gaz. of Tinnevelly Diet., Vol. T, by H. K. Pate, 1917, p. 4. 

* In Dhoyi’s Pavanaduta, the breeze of Malaya carries a love 
message from a Gandharva maiden of the Far South to Kin' 
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also as Srikhandadri, ChandanSdri or Chandanachala.^ 
The Tamil name is Podigei or Podigai, the original of the 
Bettigo of Ptolemy.^ 

Like Mahendra, Malaya figures also in inscriptions 
{e,g,, the Nasik Pra^asti of Gautamiputra Satakarni) 
though not so prominently as in literature. 

Malaya is the hill par excellence of the Pandyas/ as 
Mahendra is of the Kaliiigas, and Sahya that of the 
Aparantas. The name is connected with the Dravidian 
word ‘Mala’ or ‘Malei’ meaning Tiill.’^ From it are 
derived the designations of the country of Mo-lo-ku-t‘a 
referred to by Hiuen Tsang, and the language called 
Malayalam spoken by the people of ‘Malabar’. The names 
of the rivers issuing from this Kula-paroata, viz., Kritamala 

Lakshmana-sena of Bengal. * Malay ajaHiaW is an epithet which 
is applied to his motherland by a great Bengali writer of recent 
times. 

Malaya is the mountain where, according to the Hdmo'pdhhyana 
{Mbh, iii. 281.44 f.), the monkey host, sent by Sugriva in quest of 
Sitii, saw the vulture Sainpati, and from it Hanumat made his 
famous descent on Lanka. It should, however, be noted that in the 
Rdmdyana the Vindhya is mentioned in connection with Sampati, 
and the Mahendra in connection with the exploit of Hanumat. 

According to the Bhdgavata Purdna (x. 79) the hermitage of 
Agafftya stood on the summit of Malaya. 

^ See Dhoyi's Pavanaduta. 

’ McCrindle, Ptolemy, 1927, 78. 

^ According to Dhoyi the Pandyade^a lay at a distance of only 
4 miles from Srikhandadri, i.e,, the Malaya Hills. 

Srikhandddreh' parisaram atikramya gavyutimdtram 
gantavyaste kimapi jagati mai^danaih Pdi}dyadeSa}i. 

As already stated the Pi^dya king had the epithet Malaya*- 
dhvaja. 

^ Hultzsch in Ind. Ant., 1889, 240 f. Also lA, vii. 277. 
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or Vaigai (on which stands Madura or Dakshina MathurS*), 
and Tamraparni (on which stood Korkai or Kolkoi, and 
Kayal, three miles lower down the river), enabled scholars 
to identify it with the portion of the Western (Thats 
(south of the Kaveri) from the Nilgiris to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Cape Comorin,^ with the exception of the most 
southerly spur of the Travancore Hills. The king of the 
Pandyas is referred to in literature as the lord of the Malaya 
(c/. Podiya-verpan of Tamil literature and Malayadbvaja 
of the Mahabhdrata^) just as the king of Kalinga receiv.^s the 
epithet of Mahendranatha. 

Sahya, like Mahendra and Malaya, finds mention in 
the Nasik Prasasti of Gautamiputra Satakarni. In the 
Alina copper-plate inscription of Siladitya Vll of Valabhi, 
it is probably associated with the Vindhya, the two being 
mentioned as the breasts of the earth.^ Kalidasa describes 
it as “nitambamiva niedinyah" {Raghu., iv. 52), ai d 
connects it with the Aparantas, i.6., the people of Western 
India, and particularly of the Kohkan.® The Pufams 

> Dalishii}a Mathura aM K&mahoihihi haite, 
tdhil dekha haila eka Brdhmana aahite, 
get vipra Mahaprabhur kaila nimantrana 
Rdmabhakta sei vipra virakta mahdjana, 

Kritaindldya sndna kari dild tdhra ghare. 

Chaitanya-Charitdmrita, Madhyalild, Ch. ix. p. 141, 

{Cf. N. Bfey) 

* Pargiter, Mark. P. 285. 

* Kalidasa, too, testifies to the intimate connection between 
‘Malayadri* and the Pandyas (cf. Raghu., iv. 46.49). In Raghu., iv. 
61, Malaya is associated with Dardura—stanaimja diiaatatydh iailau 
Malay a-Dardurau, 

*' Fleot, Covpud IriBCTiptionuM Indicarutn, III, pp. 176, 184. 

» 'Apavanta' has a wider and a narrower denotation. In its 

wider sense it means all India lying west of the Madhyadete; in the 

narrower sense only the Konkaij. 
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describe it as the source of the Godavari and its tributary, 
the Vaujula or Manjira; the Krishnave;ja or Krishna and 
its tributaries the Bhimarathi or Bhinaa and the Tuhga- 
bhadra; the Suprayoga probably in Nellore and the Kaveri. 
It has, therefore, been correctly identified with the northern 
portion of the Western Ghats from the Tapti down to the 
Nilgiris. Ptolemy apparently divides it into two parts. 
To the northern part—the source of the river of Masuli- 
patam (Maisolos), i.e., the Godavari or the Krishna,—he 
gives the name of the Oroudian mountains.^ The name is 
considered to be equivalent to ‘ Vaidurya ’ of Sanskrit 
literature, which the Mahahhdrata associates with the 
rivers Payoshni and Narmada.^ The southern, part of 
the Sahya is known to Ptolemy as the Adeisathron range, 
and is described by him as the source of the Khaberos 
(Kaveri) 

The ^uktimat is the least known among the mountain 
ranges of Ancient India.^ According to the Markandeya 
Purdna it is the source of the Rishikulya, the Kumari, the 
Mandaga, the Mandavahini, the Kripa and the Palasini. 
Variant names of the rivers are given in some of the other 
Purdnas including the Vdtjii copy consulted by Alberuni.® 
The Vdmana Purdna omits these altogether, and mentions 
the Suni and Sudama among rivers issuing from the 

* Ptolemy, vii. 1.37, Majumdar-^astri’s ed., pp. SI, 103. 

> Afbfe. iii. 121. 16-19: 

ta Payoahjf^ydih naraireshthah snatvd vai bhratribhiJ} aaha 
Vaidurya-parvataflchaiva Narmadaflcha mdhanadim 
Vaidurya.parvatam drishtvd Narmadam avatirya cha 

® Ptolemy, vii, 1.86. 

* It is the only Kula-parvata which is not referred to in the Nasik 
PraSasti of Gautamiputra Satakarni. Kalidasa, too, ignores it in the 
account of Raghu’s conquests. 

® Kurma, Purvabhdga, 46. 88-49; Mataya, 114. 32. Alberuni, 
i. 267 (Ch. XXV). 
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-Suktimat range. Further it confounds the rivers of Sukti 
with those rising in the Malaya.^ In view of all this 
confusion it is difficult to say which rivers actually issue 
from the Suktimat. The uncertainty in regard to the 
names of most of the rivers renders their identification 
difficult, and makes the precise location of the parent range 
almost a hopeless task. Abul Pazl seems to regard the 
Suktimat (as well as the other Kula-parvatas) as running 
from east to west, and makes it the dividing line between 
Kaser and Tamravarna, two of the nine divisions of 
Bharata.^ But his account of the position of the Nava- 
Khaiida and the seven mountains is, in the main, not borne 
out by any early Indian author, and is indeed in conflict 
with what is known about them from other sources. 

According to Cunningham® Suktimat is the mountain 
range to the south of the Sehoa and Kanker, which gives 
rise to the Mahanadl ( = Suktimati according to him), the 
Pairi and the Seonath rivers, and forms the boundary 
between Chattisgarh and Bastar. Pargiter rejects this view 
as the great archaeologist’s premises are unsafe and his 
conclusion confounds the Suktimat with the Mahendra 
range. But it is by no means clear that the Mahendra 
range extended as far as the source of the Pairi and the 
Mahanadi. The really weak point in Cunningham’s theory 
is the tacit assumption of a connection between Mount 
Suktimat and the river Suktimati, and the identification of 
the latter with the Mahanadi. As a matter of fact, the 
Suktimati takes its rise, not from the Suktimat, but from 
the Vindhyan chain, using the word Vindhyan in its wider 
sense. Cunningham does not stand alone in his view that 
the Sukti Mountain is the source of the Suktimati. Beglar, 

* V&mana, xiii. 82-88. 

* Ain-i-Akbari, III, pp. 80-31- 

* Pargiter, Mark. P., p. 286; Arch. Survey Reports, XVIIj pp. 24; 
09, and map at the end. 
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too, makes the same mistake. Identifying the Suktimati 
with the Sakri, a tributary of the Ganges (east of Gaya), the 
llishikulya with the Kiyul, another tributary of the Ganges, 
east of the Bakri, and the Kumari with the Kaorhari, he 
places Mount Suktimat in the north of the Hazaribagh 
District,’ The identifications are rejected by Pargiter^* 
who points out that the Suktimati is not connected with Mt. 
Suktimat, that Sakri is not the equivalent of Suktimati, 
but of Sakuli and that the hills in the north of Hazaribagh, 
are not remarkable, being rather the termination of the 
Vindhya range than a separate system. 'J^he last objection 
is not quite valid because the Suktimat, too, is not a 
remarkable range and is rarely mentioned in literature. It 
is the only Kula-parvata which does not find mention in 
the Nasik Prasasti of Gautamiputra Satakarni. As to the 
objection that the Hazaribagh hills are not a separate 
system it may be pointed out that the Kula-parvata 
Pariyatra, too, is not a separate system, but part of the 
Vindhyan chain. 

Pargiter was at first inclined to identify Suktimat with 
either the Aravalli Mt. or the southern part of the Eastern 
Ghats. But he finally preferred the Garo, Khasi and 
Tipperah hills in Eastern India,® “ for Bhima in his con¬ 
quests in that quarter marched from Himavat towards 
Bhallata and conquered the Suktimat Mountain,” and “the 
river Lohita and the country Kamarupa, were known.” 
Pargiter ignores the fact that Bhima did not cross the 
Lohita or Lauhitya (Brahmaputra). The identification of 
the rivers Kumari and Kripa issuing from Suktimat (with 
Somesvari and Kapili) suggested by him, is also hardly 
•atisfactory. 

» Arch. 8. B., VIII, pp. 124, 126. 

* Mark, P. (trans.), 286. 

• Ibid.^ p. 806, 
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C. V. Vaidya identified the Siiktirnat with the Kathia- 
wad range/ The Janagadh inscription of Rudradaman, 
no doubt mentions a Palai^ini as issuing from that range, 
and we know that Palasini is the name of one of the rivers 
rising in the Sukti Mountain. But the other rivers spring¬ 
ing from the Suktimat cannot be identified, and the 
evidence of the MuhCihharaia points to some range between 
Indraprastha (Delhi) and Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) as the 
real Suktimat.^ 

Dr, R. C. Majuindar ^ and Mr. Harit Krishna Dev ‘ 
propose to identify the Suktimat witli the Sulaitnan range; 
We are told that the two names closely resemble each other, 
that Kupa, one of the streams issuing from the Suktimat,; 
sounds very much like Kubha (the Kabul river), and that 
Kumari, Mandaga, Mandavahini, Palasini, Rishikulya 
and Bhallata witli which Sukti is associated, are equivalent 
to Kunar, Helmand, Panjshir, Euaspla and Bhalanas res¬ 
pectively. It is further suggested that the epic list of 
places visited by Bhima and his brothers was not drawn 
up strictly according to geographical position, and that, 
therefore, the evidence of the MaJidhharata cannot be a 
valid objection against the identity of Sukti with Sulaiman 
which is the only extensive range besides the Assam Hills, 
which has not been appropriated to the Kula-parvatas 
mentioned in the Bhuvana-lwsha. 

^ Epic India, p. 276. 

^ The mountain is mentioned in the account of. the Digvijaya of 
Bhima who started from the Pundu capital and marched eastwards as 
far as the Lauhitya. 

evam bahuvidhdn deidn vijigye Bharatarshabha 

Bhalldtamabhito jigyc Suhtimantaficha parvatam^ 

(Af 6ft. ii. 30.6.) 

* Pro, Second Oriental Conference, 1923, p. 609 L 

* Ibid,, p. ci; ZDMG, Leipzig^ 1922, p. 281 

14— 1867B 
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But the philological equations proposed above are, with 
one exception^ hardly tenable.^ As to the equation Kupa.= 
Kubha, it is to be remembered that the form Kupa occur¬ 
ring in the extant Vayu (and Brahmanda), is not met with 
in the Vdyu text consulted by Alberuni. That text and 
many extant Puranas have Kirpa, ^ Kripa ® or Kshipra ^ 
which obviously cannot be equated with Kubha. More¬ 
over, we have actually a Kopa, ^ a Kumari ® and a Paras’ 
(Palatini ?) in Eastern India. Whatever we may think 
of the evidence of the Mahahhdrata, the fact should not be 
ignored that Sulaiman, as pointed out by Pargiter and 
shown in the early part of this chapter, was considered to 
be a portion of the Himavat, the Varsha-parvata. The 
Kulaparvatas are expressly stated by Kaja^ekhara to be 
in the Kumari Dvipa whose furthest limit according to 
the Skanda Pur ana was the Pariyatra. ® Further, if the 

* Jayaswal, Pro, Second Oriental Conference, 1923, p. xliii. 

* Alberuni, i. 257. 

* Matsya, 114. 32. 

* Kurma^ Purvabhdga, 46. 39. 

® Or Sal, a tributary of the Dvaraka or Babla (O’Malley, 
Birbhum, 1910, p. 6). 

* The Kasai receives the waters of the Kumari at Ambika* 
nagar. 

(O’Malley’s Bankura, 1908, p. 7, c/. Coupland’s 

Manbhum, 1911, p. 7.) 

^ M. G. Hallett, Ranchi, 1917, p. 6. It is a tributary of the 
‘Koel.’ The name Koel, we are told, is a common designation for 
river in Chota Nagpur. It may refer to the Eishikulya which is 
also a common river-name in the Puranas, being the designation of 
at least two streams —one rising in the Mabendra and the other in 
the Suktimat. It is interesting to note that the Koel unites with 
the Sahkh to form the Brahmani. In the Puranas Sankha and 
Sukti are associated together {Mark, 58. 24— Sankha-SuktyadU 
Vaidurya iailaprdnta-chard4cha ye). 

® Skanda Purdn^a, Kumdrikd-khanda, Ch, 39. 113: 

*^Pdriydtra8ya chaivdrvdkkhar^dam Kaurndrikau} 
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Suktimat be really the mountain range which runs south 
from the Hindukush, is not the omission of the Suvastu, 
Gomati and Krumu from the list of its rivers rather in¬ 
explicable ? 

The really important clues in regard to the identity 
of the Suktimat are its association with Bhallata and with 
‘Sankha’ and “Vaidurya saila” {Mark. 58. 24). The 
Mahahharata as well as the Jatakas seems to connect 
Bhallata with Kasi. * The Kalki Parana, while describing 
the march of a victorious army, mentions Bhallata-nagara 
just before Kanchani puri, the hill-fortress of the Nagas, 
which is doubtless identical with ‘purirh KaUchanikam'- 
governed by Pravira, the son of Vindya^akti, in the third 
century A.D, * A tribe called Phyllitai is mentioned by 
Ptolemy as living in Central India.® These indications 
would point to the central, and not the easternmost or 
north-western, part of India as the place where Bhallata, 
and consequently Suktimat, were situated. And this 
accords with the Puranic evidence about the connection of 
Sukti with Sankha and Vaidurya. The suggestion of N. 
Das that the name Suktimat is preserved in the Suktel 
river which joins the Mahanadi, near Sonpur, and also in 
the Sakti Hills in Kaigarh, C. P., seems plausible.? ‘Sakti’- 

* M6fe. ii. 30. 6-7: 

Bhalld^amabhito jigyc Suhtimantam cha parvatarn 
Pandavah sumahdvtryo balena balindm varah 
8a Kdsirdjam samare Subdhum anivartinam 
vaSe chakre mahdbdhur Bhtmo bhima-pardkramah^ 

Jdtaka No.504 mentions a Bhallatiya as king of Benares. 

® Kalki Purdna, iii. 7. 8G; iii. 14.3f. 

Cf, Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 50. 

* Ptolemy, vii. 1.66. ‘Phyllitai’ sounds very much like 
Bhallata. C/. Bhallata-Vataka of a Nalanda seal, MA8I, 66, p. 66. 

^ A Note on the Ancient Geography of Asia compiled from 
VdlmikVs Bdmdyana (1896), p. 61. See also Imp. Qa».^ Atlas 
volume^ Plfcte 89. 
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actually stands midway between ‘Saiikha’ and Yaidurya 
which the Mahahhdrata places in the neighbourhood of the 
Payoshni and the Narmada. The name Suktimat w^as 
probably applied to the chain of hills that extends from 
Sakti in Kaigarh, C. P., to the Dalrna Hills in Manbhum 
drained by the Kuinari, and perhaps even to the hills in 
the Santhal Parganas washed by the affluents of the Bahia. 

Riksha and Vindhya 

The great chain of mountains along the Narmada, 
which separates Northern India from the Deccan, is 
probably mentioned in the KaushitoJd Upanishad under 
the name of Dakshiua Parvata.' At the present day the 
whole range is known by the name of the Vindhyas. In the 
period of the epics and the Purdnas, how^ever, different 
parts of the range had distinctive names, and ranked as 
separate Knla-parvatas. These names were Riksha, 
Vindhya (proper) and Pariyatra or Paripatra, all of which 
find mention in the Nasik Prasasti of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni.* The first two are referred to by Ptolemy as 
the Ouxenton (Rikshavant) and the Ouindion (Vindhya) 
ranges. 

The Riksha is probably so called because it stood in 
a territory wdiich abounded in bears (ri/uv^as).''’ There is a 
good deal of confusion in the Bhuvana-kosha section of the 
Purdnas between the two K^da-parvatas —Riksha and 
Vindhya. While the Vishnu, Brahma, and some other 
texts describe the former as the source of the Tapi Payoshni 

^ Kaush, Up,j ii. 8. 

® liapson, Andhra Coins, p. xxxiii. The Prakrifca forms are 
Achavata, Vijha and Parivata. 

* Rikshadvtpi-samdkuld. — RevdkhaV'4(^, vi. 36. 
asti Pauravadiiyado Vidurathasutah prabho 
^ikshaih samvarddhito vipra Rikshavatyatha parvate 

—M6A., xii.49. 76. 
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and Nirvindhya, and the latter as the source of the 
Narmada, Das^arna, etc., the Kurma, Matsya, Brnhmdnda, 
Vainana and Vdyu texts, including that known to Alberuni, 
reverse the order, making the Riksha the source of the 
Narmada, Dasarna, etc., and the Vindliya the source of 
the Tapi or Tapti group. The Bhuvana-kosha underwent 
such textual corruption even in the time of Alberuni that 
little reliance can be placed on it in determining the identity 
of the two Kula-paroatas, Riksha and Vindhya. 

No conclusion regarding the relative position of Riksha 
and Vindhya can also be drawn from the constant associa¬ 
tion of the former with the NarmadiV and that of the latter 
with the Reva,‘ for, though the Bhdyavata' and the Vdmana 

' Rikshavantaih (jiridreahiharnadhyfisto Narmadam pwan 

(Earn., Lahli., 27. 9.) 

puraicha pa4chdchcha yathd mahdnadi 
tarn Rikshavantam girinietya Narmada. 

(MhJi., xii. 52. 32). 

sa Narmadd-Todhasi sikardrdrair marudbhirdnartit inaktamdle 
nivesaydmdsa vilahghitddhvd kdntam rajo dhusaraketu aainyam 

athoparishtdd bhramarair bhramadbhih prdksuchitdntahaalila- 

praveSah 

nirdhauta dandmalagandabhittirvanyah saritto gaja unniamajja 
nihSesha vikshdlita dhatundpi vaprakriydm Rikshavaiaataieshu 
nilorddhvarekha-Sabalena Samsan dantadvayGna^ma-vikunthitena, 

(Raghu, Ch. 5/42-44.) 

“ Vindhyasydvandhyakarrnmd sikhara-ia^a-pataUpandu- 

Eevdmbu-rdaer . 

(Fleet, C.I.L, 154.) 

iruyatdih dvija-Sardulah kdranam yena kandaram 
Vindhydsyehagato ramyam Revdvdridmnokahitam. 

(Mark. P,, iv. 22.) 

Revdm drakahyaayupalaviahame Vindhyapade viiirndm. 

(Meghaduta^ 19.) 


* Bhdgavata, 5, 19. 17^^ 
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Purams^ seem to distinguish between the two rivers, 
the Reva-kJianda regards them as one and the same,* a fact 
borne out also by incidental references in the Bhagavata 
itself.® 

More fruitul results may be obtained by an examina¬ 
tion of the evidence of Ptolemy and the inscriptions, and 
certain incidental references in the Mahahhdrata, the 
Purdnas, the Harivamia and the commentary of Nila- 
kantha. It wilt be seen that the name Riksha is invariably 
applied to the central part of the chain lying north of the 
Narmada, while the eastern part together with the hills 
standing south of the Narmada and extending as far as 
the ocean, bore the name of Vindhya. Ptolemy, for 
instance, describes the Ouxenton (Rikshavant) as the source 
of the Toundis, the Dosaron and the Adamas,^ The 
identification of these rivers with the Brahmani, the 
Vaitarani and the Suvarnarekha, has little to support it. 
Dosaron sounds very much like the Dasarna (modern Dhasan 
near Saugor in C. P.) which actually occurs in the list of 
rivers issuing from the Riksha as given in many Purdnas, 
including the Vdiju copy used by Alberuni. The position 
assigned to the mouth of the river by Ptolemy is no in¬ 
superable objection against the proposed identity, because 
the western geographer had a very wrong idea about the 
configuration of India, and many of its mountains and 

* Vdmana, xiii 25*30. 

* kimartham Narmada proktd 
Reveti cha kathaih amritd, 

(Revdkhanda, 5. 7. Cf, Ind, And,, 1887, 253.) 
Narahdntakari Revd satirthd viivapdvani 
Natmadd dharmadd chdstu iarmadd Pdrtha te aadd, 

(Ibid,, 229. 28). 

* praviiya Revdm agamad yatra Mdhiskmatipuri (Bhdg, x. 79). 
In the HarivarhSa (Vishnu Parva, 38. 14 f.) Narmada is the name of 
the river which flows past Mahishmati. 

* Ptolemy, VII, ij, 89-41. 
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rivers are ‘hopelessly out of position.’ ’ While the Ouxenton 
is connected with the Dosaron (Da^arna or Dhasan near 
Saugor), the Ouindion (Vindhya) is represented as the 
source not only of the Namados (Narmada) but also of the 
Nanagouna (Tapti).* This proves that while the Itiksha 
lay in the region of the Central Vindhyas, near Saugor, 
the Vindhya proper, in the days of Ptolemy, comprised the 
chains at the source of the Narmada and the Tapti. 

The connection of the Riksha with the Central 
Vindhyas lying north of the Narmada appears clear also 
from Indian evidence. Thus the Vayu Parana!^ represents 
a chief named Jyamagha as crossing the Riksha on his way 
from Narmadanupa‘ to Suktimatt, the capital of the 
Chedis, which lay to the north in the direction of the 
Yamuna. The HarivamSa refers to the city of Mahishmati 
(Mandhata?), the capital of Narmadanupa, as nestling 
under the shelter of Mount Rikshavat {Rikshavantam 
upairita). Nilakantha, commenting on the HarimmSa, 
Vishnuparva, Chap. 38, verse 7, 

V indhy-arkshavantavahhito 
dve puryau parvata^raye 
nive^ayatu yatnena 
Muchukunda suto mama, 

says ‘ VindhyasyoUaratah Rikshavato dakshinata ityarthah ’• 
implying that the two cities mentioned in the verse lay 
north of the Vindhyas and south of the Iliksha. The 


* Cf. Ptolemy, Majumdar-sastri’s ed., p. 76. 

* Ibid., VII. i. 31-32, pp. 102-103. Cf. (Tapi nama nadi 
cheyam Vindhyamulad vinihsrita {Prabhdsa Kha^da, 11, 108). 

» Vdyu, 95, 31. 

* The district on the Narmada of which Mahishmati was the 
the capital {Rayhu, vi. 37-43). 
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Bhagavata places the hermitage of Atri on the Iliksha,* 
and we learn from the Kamayana that Atri’s hermitage lay 
not far from Chitrakuta.^ The Nalopakhydna of the Mahd-^ 
bharata places the Riksha mountain between Avanti and 
Dakshinapatha/ On the other hand it expressly connects 
the Vindhya with the Payoshni"'—a river of the Tapi or Tapti 
group. The association of the Vindhya with the region to the 
south of the Narmada testified to by Nilakantha and the 
author of the Nalopdkhyana of the Mahdbhdrata, is further 
confirmed by the popular belief that Satpura means seven 
sous or seven folds of the Vindhya.' In the famous 
Mandasor stone inscription of Yasodharman and Vishnu- 
vardhana we have reference to a tract of land, “ containing 
many countries, which lies between the Vindhya (moun¬ 
tains), from the slopes of the summits of which there flows 
the pale mass of the waters of (the river) Reva, and the 


’ Brahmana choditah srishtdv-Atrir Bralnnaviddrh varah 
saha 'patnyn yayav-Rihsham Kulddrim fapasi aihiinli 
tasmin pTasunastavaha-paJaMSoka-fidnane 
vdrhhih sravadhhirudghushte Nirvindhydyah samantatah 

{Bhdgavataj /7, i, 14-15) 

This Nirvindhya Deed not be the river of the same name belong¬ 
ing to the Tfipi group. There was another Nirvindhya which lay on 
the way from Vidisa (Besnagar near Bhilsa) to Ujjayini {Meghaduia^ 

i. 25-29j. 

^ Earndyana, ii. 117. 5. 

^ ete gacchhanii hahavah panthdno Dakshindpatham 
Avantini Eikshavaniaiicha Bamatikramya parvaiam. 

Mhh., iii. 61. 21.) 

^ esha Vindhyo mahdSailah Payoshni cha samudraga. 

(Mbh., iii. 61.22.) 

C/. Prahhdsa-Khanda, 11-108, cited above, 

° C. P. Dist. Gaz., Betul, by Bussell, 1907, p. 258. Cf. the 
name Indhyadri, given to the hills at Ajanta {Bomb. Gaz.y I. ii. 354), 
and Bandah,'' i.e., Vindhya (Gawilgorh hills) in the Ain-i-Akbari^ 

ii. 228. 
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tnountain Pariyatra, on which the trees are bent down in 
(their) frolicsome leaps by the long-tailed monkeys (and 
stretches) up to. the ocean” (Sindhu).’ If the Vindhya 
(when distinguished from the Pariyatra) means the range 
east of Bhopal, as suggested by Pargiter, then ihe countries 
between it and the Pariyatra must be inland territory 
which cannot be said to extend to the ocean, or even to the 
rivers called Sindhu. But if Vindhya includes the hills to 
the south of the Narmada, then the region between it and 
the Pariyatra does extend to the ocean. It would, however, 
be a mistake to think that the Vindhya lay wholly to the 
south of the Narmada, because an inscription of Ananta- 
varman Maukhari mentions that mountain as extending 
up to and including the Nagarjuni Hill in ihe Gaya 
District.* 

The question of the inclusion of the Amarakantaka 
mountain—the source of the Narmada—presents a real 
difficulty. We have seen that Ptolemy makes it a part of 
the Ouindion (Vindhya) range. But the Reva-khanda of 
the Skanda Purana, with equal clearness, makes it a part 
of the Riksha.* The truth seems to be that ancient Hindu 
writers commonly regarded Vindhya and Riksha as inter¬ 
changeable terms. But one fact is clear. While the name 
Vindhya was loosely applied to the whole chain of hills 
from Gujrat to the Gaya District, lying on both sides of 

1 Fleet, 154. 

* Ihid, pp. 227, 228. 

* tatah sa Bihshaiailendmt phenapunjdttahdsini 
viveta Narmada devl samudravi saritdmpatim 

— Revakha^da, v. 51. 

&ono Mahanadadchaiva Narmada Surasd Kfitd 
Manddhini Daddr^id oha Chitrakutd tathaiva cha 
Rikshapdda-prasutdistdh sarvd vai Rudra-sambhavdh 

—^ibid, iv. 46-48. 


16—1867B 
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the Narmada/ the Riksha, when referred to incidentally ill 
literature, is invariably associated with the Middle Narmada 
region of which Mahishmati vsas the most important city, 
and the DaSarna (Dhasan) a notable river. The Vindhya, 
when distinguished from the Riksha, denotes the chain 
lying south of the Narmada, as Nilakantha suggests. 

PSriyatra. We now come to the Pariyatra (“the 
mountains which curve around”) or Paripatra (“the 
mountains shaped like an enclosing receptacle”) which 
marks, according to the Skanda Purina, the furthest limit 
of Kumarl Khanda —tlie heart and centre of Bharata-varsha. 
The earliest reference to the mountain is probably that 
contained in the Dharma-Sutra of Bodbayana, where it 
forms the boundary line between Aryavarta and the land 
of the barbarians.^ Even in the days of the Mahdhhdrata it 
was the favourite resort of one of the most important of the 
‘ barbarian ’ tribes, viz., the Nisbadas.” The earliest 
epigraphic reference to it is probably that occurring in the 
Nasik Pra^asti of Gautamiputra Satakarni. It also finds 
prominent mention in the Mandasor inscription of 
Ya^odharman and Aishnuvardhana. The mountain 
apparently gave its name to the famous Po-li-ye-ta-lo or 


* See particularly Ptolemy’s association of the Ouindion with 
both the Namados and the Nanagouna, and the Harivatfiia verse ii. 
38.20, ‘ubhaynr Vindhyayoh pdde nagayo stdih mahdpurim/ where we 
have reference to two Vindhyas, Vi 2 ., the Vindhya proper and the 
Kiksha. Note also the name ' Nir-Vindhya,’ i.e., issuing out of the 
Vindhya, applied to rivers on both sides of the Narmada. One of 
the Nirvindhyas is associated with Ujjayint and Avantt and hence 
lay north of the Narmada. Another belongs to the Tapl-Payoshnl 
group. Cf. also the Vindhya-dakshina-pada of the Kdivya-Mimarhad, 
p. 94; and Edmaya-^a, iv. 62. 

* I. i. 25: “ Pragadariandt pratyak Kdlakavandd dakth.ir],ena 
Himavantam udak Pdnydtram etad Arydvartam.” 

’ Mhh., xii. 186.3.6. 
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Pariyatra,' country ruled by a Vai^ya king in the days of 
Hiuen Tsang. The names of the rivers issuing from 
it, viz., the Mahi, Varna^a or Parnasa,'^ Charmanvati, 
Sipra, Sindhu” and Vetravati, clearly aupport the view 
of Pargiter that it corresponds to the portion of the modern 
Vindhya range west of Bhopal, together with the Aravalli 
mountains. 

Besides the Kula-parvatas, the Puranas mention a 
number of smaller hills (Kshudra-parvata) which are 
situated near the former (hhudhara ye samipagah). They 
may be conveniently grouped under the following heads : — 

(1) Hills associated with the Eastern Ghats— e.g., 
(a) Sriparvata. In the Agni Purana Sriparvata is men¬ 
tioned next after “ Kaverl-sangamah ” {Kdvcri-sangamam 
punyam Srlparvatamatah ^rinu, cxiii, 3-4). “It over¬ 
hangs the Krishna in the Karnool District’’and is usually 
identified by scholars with Siritana of the Nasik Prasasti. 
It was famous as the site of the Saiva shrine of 
Mallikarjuna. 

(h) Pushpagiri.—It lay eight miles to the north of 
Cuddapah." 

(c) Venkata—It is in Dravida forming the boundary 
line between the Tamil and Telugu. countries.® 

’ Cf. Harsha-charita (Cowell and Thomas, trans., pp. 210-211), 
and Brihat-Samhita, xiv. 4. 

^ The modern Banas, a tributary of the Chambal or Charman¬ 
vati (Pargiter). The reading Venvii(instead of Yamaha 
or Parnaia) is apparently incorrect. 

Either Kali-Sindhu, a tributary of the Chambal, or Sindh, a 
tributary of the Jumna, lying between the Chambal and the Betwa 
(Vetravati). 

* Ep. Ind,, iii. 24. Pargiter was unable to identify it. 

® Smith, EHP, p. 456: Dravideshu mahdpunyaih drishtvd^ 
drith VenUa^am Prabhuh/ (Bhdgavata, x. 79.) 
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(d) Arunachala ^ or Sonachala.—It stands on the river 
Kampii which flows past Kanchi. 

(e) Rishabha.—It is placed by the Bhagavata Purdna 
(x. 79) between the Kaveri and Madura. The Mahdhhdrata 
(iii. 85. 21) places it in the Pandya country. 

(2) Hills associated with Malaya.—The most important 
among them is the Dardura. Pargiter suggests its identi¬ 
fication with the Nilgiris or the Palni Hills. The Raghu- 
vamsa (iv. 51) refers to Malaya and Dardura as the breasts 
of the southern region. In the Sabhdparva of the Mahd- 
bhdrata the Chola and Pandya kings offer sandal from 
Dardura.^ A monkey chief according to Pargiter inhabited 
Dardura and drank of the river Parnasa. But the text 
calls the chief Dardura-sankaSo which does not necessarily 
indicate that he resided in Dardura. 

(3) Hills associated with Sahya,— e.g. (a) Vaidurya^ 
connected by the Mahdbhdrata with the Payoshni and the 
Narmada, and identified by scholars with the Oroudian 
mountain mentioned by Ptolemy. 

(h) Govardhana—the hill of Nasik.® 

(c) Devagiri—the “ towering hill ” of modern Daulata- 
bad. Bomb. Gaz., I. ii. 501, 534. 

^ See Arumchala Mahdtmya of the Skanda-purdna Ch. iii, 
59-61; iv. 9, 13, 2’, 37. 

^ Mbh., ii. 52.34. Dardura is also mentioned in xiii. 165.32. 
See also Pargiter, JRAS, 1894, 262. 

^ Ram., Lanka, 26’42. 

^ ‘ Vaidurya ’ apparently included the northernmost part of the 
Western Ghats as the evidence of Ptolemy suggestB. But it also 
included a part at least of the Salpura range as the MaMhhdrata 
clearly indicates. It is the connecting link between the Sahya and 
the southern Vindhya with both of which it seems to have been 
confounded. 

* Cf. Rapson, Andhra Coins, pp. xxix, xlvii, Ivi. For another 
Govardhana, see Rice, Mtjsore and Coorg, 138-41. 
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(d) Kpsbnagiri (Kaphagiri of the Nasik inscription)— 
modern Kanheri.^ 

(e) Trikuta.—It is placed in the Aparanta country. 
It gave its name to the Traikutaka dynasty.^ 

{/) KoJva, probably the liill near Kolhapur.'' 

(g) Risbyamuka.—It stretched, according to Pargiter, 
from Ahmadnagar to beyond Naldrug and Kalyani, dividing 
the Maujira and the Bhima. Plect (I/l, 6.85) refers to it 
as a hill on the north of Hampe. 

(h) Malyavat.—It lay in the Kislikindhya country, and 
is identified by Pargiter with the curved lines of hills near 
Kupal, Mudgal, and Raichur. 

(t) Prasravana.—It is associated with the Godavari 
and the Mandakinl {Aranya, 64. 10-14) as well as with a 
Vindhya in the extreme south of India {Ram. Kiskk., 
62.31), and seems to have also included the Malyavat.^ It 
was perhaps the general name of the mountain chains 
stretching from the Mandakini and the Godavari to the 
southern sea. 

(j) Gomanta.—It lay in nVivara of the Sahya. To 
its north stood Vanavasi.® It is, therefore, to be placed in 
the Mysore region, and not near Kasik as suggested by 
Pargiter. 

* Ibid, xxxiii. It is in Salsette, Bomb. Gaz., 1. ii.9. The 
mountain is also mentioned in the Ramuyana (vi. 26.30). 

® See Raghu. iv. 59, and Eapson, Andhra Coina, Ixiii. There is 
another Trikuta in Kashmir (Prinsep, Origin of the Sikh Power, 
Ch. 3). 

’ See Bhdg. P., V. 19.16. Kollagiri is placed in southern India 
in the description of Arjuna’s march with the sacrificial horse (in the 
Aivamedha-parva). C/. Kollagiri in Bomb. Gaz., I, ii. 497; Mbh., 
ii. 81. 68. 

* Bee JRAS, 1894, Geography of Rama’a Exile, pp. 256-268. 

“ Harivamia, Vishnu-parva, 89. 62-64. 
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(4) Hills associated with the western Vindhyas. 

(a) Urjjayanta.—It is the Girnar Mountain situated on 
the east side of Junagadli in Kafrliiawad (Surashtra) ’ which 
.figures so prominently in the Junagadh Rock inscriptions 
of Rudradarnan and Skanda Gupta, The mountain is also 
mentioned in the Mahdhhurota (iii. 68.23) and is probably 
hinted at in the Rigvcda (ii. 13.8). 

(h) Raivataka.—It is the hill opposite to TTrjayat or 
Girnar.* In literature it is associated with the Yadava 
tribe. 

(c) Arbuda.—Mount Abu at the south end of the 
Aravalli Range. We have a detailed account of the moun¬ 
tain in the Arhuda Khanda of the Skanda Purdna. 

(d) Govardhana—the famous hill near the Jumna. 

(5) Hills associated with the central Vindhyas, e.g. 
(a) Amarakantaka. It forms the eastern peak of Mekala 
or the Maikala Range which is “the connecting link 
between the great hill systems of the Vindhyas and 
Satpuras,’’ and stretches from the Khairagarh State in 
Madhya Prade4a to the Rewah State. It is the source of 
the Narmada, the Sona and the Mahanadi. 

(b) Kolahala.—It is placed by Pargiter between Panna 
and Bijawar in Bundelkhand. The Mahdbhdrata connects 
it with the river Suktimati (Ken). 

(c) Chitrakuta.—It is the name of a famous hill lying 
65 miles w.s.w. of Allahabad {JRAS, 1894, 239). The 
Mahdbhdrata associates it with Kalanjara {Mbh., iii, 
85.56). 

(6) Hills associated with the eastern Vindhyas, e.g., 
Pravaragiri-Gorathagiri. It is the Barabar Hill (Fleet, 
Oil, 222-223). The icleniification of Gorathagiri with the 
Barabar Hill was suggested by Jackson in JBORS, i, 159f. 

’ Fleet, CII, p. 57. 

» Fleet, CII, 64 a, PaSchimabhdge, Skanda Pmana, Vagtr, 
1 . 68 . 
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In the Maurya period it was known as Khalatika pavata. 
The name Gorathagiri is found in the Great Epic and 
the inscription of Kharavela. The name Pravaragiri occurs 
in a Maukhari inscription. 

Pandava.—It is the name of one of the five hills of 
Ilajagriha, mentioned prominently in Buddhist literature 
(Gunn., AGI, 530). 

Vaibhraja or Vaihara.—It is also one of the five hills 
of Rajagriha mentioned in the epic and in Buddhist litera¬ 
ture, modern Baibhara.* 

Vatasvana.—Bathan in South Bihar according to 
Beglar, A SR viii., 46. 

Mandarca—in the Bhagalpur District (Fleet CII, p. 211) 
situated about 35 miles south of Bhagalpur (ASR, viii, 130). 

(7) Hills in the East— 

Kamagiri. —Karnakhya in Assam. 

Udayagiri.—It refers either to the real Udayagiri in 
Orissa or S. Bihar, or the mythical mountain, associated 
with Astagiri. 

(8) Hills associated with the Hirnavat: Mainaka, 
Krauncha,^ Hemagiri,® and Indraparvata (Mhh., ii, 
30. 15). 

* The names of the five hills of Rajagriha mentioned in the Pali 
annals of Ceylon are (in Sanskrit) Gridhrakuta, Rishigiri, Vaibhara, 
Vipula and Piindava (Cunn., AQI., 530). Of these only the second, 
third and probably also the fourth find mention in the Mahdbhdrata 
i(ii. 21. 2). Gridhrakuta, identified by Marshall with Chhathagiri 
({4S/, 1905-6, pp. 86-90) is probably ‘‘ Chaityaka ’’ of the Mahd- 
tbJidraia. Pandava, identified by Cunningham with Ratnagiri, is in 
■that case Vrishabha of the epic and Vrishabha-dhvaja of the Purdnaa. 
The Mbh., ii. 22.45, however, connects the Pandavas with Chaityaka. 

’ Pargiter, Mark. P., 376 u. Krauncha “appears to have been 
a portion of the Mainiika mountains in the great Himavat mountain 
system.” It is “ the portion of the Himalaya chain'bounding Nepal 
at the extreme north-west.” 

* Pargiter, Mark. P. 369 n. 
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(9) Hills whose identity is unknown or uncertain : 
Vaidyuta, Svarasa, Tuhgaprastba probably near the river 
Tuhga in Mysore, Kochana, Kuta^aila, Kristasmara, (Cha)- 
kora, Afijana, Jambu, Manava, Surpakarna prob. Surparaka, 
Vyaghramukha, Kbarmaka, Karvata^ana, Suryadri, 
Kumudadri, Manimegha, Kshuradri, Khafjjana, Dhanush- 
mat, Vashumat {Marhandeija Purdna); Maiigala-prastha, 
(c/. Mahgalagiri of Guntur) Varidhara, Drona, (Debra 
Dun?) Gokamukha (c/. Kokamukha, Bhdgavata Purdna). 



chapter X 

On Some Rivers of Ani:irnt India 

India is aland of many rivers. Tiie very name of the 
country is of riparian origin, being derived from Sindhu 
which means a river and refers particiiiarly to the river 
yar cxccdlence, viz., the mighty Indus which sweeps 
through the nortli-vvestcrn part of the country. No fewer 
than ninety-nine streams are mentioned in tlie Rigveda,' 
the earliest literary monument of the Indo-Aryans. The 
Great Epic names one hundred and sixty-seven,^ and the 
supplementary book styled Harioam^a has seventy-one.” 
The author of the Milinda Panho know five hundred rivers^ 
issuing from the Himalayas alone, while the writer of the 
Nadyddivarnana section of the Mdrkandeya Purdna men¬ 
tions ninety important rivers, besides tliousands of smaller 
streams. Comparatively few of these sheets of water were 
known to the Greek writers. Megasthenes names only 
thirty-six, while Ptolemy knew only forty-four streams 
including those that are represented as moutlis of the bigger 
rivers. 

From the earliest times the larger rivers of this country 
have enjoyed a position of importance not 

Importance of rivew. 

Tiber in Italy and the Yellow River in China. Already in 
the Rigveda we find many of them lauded as deities. The 
whole of one hymn sings the praise of the Sindhu and its 
afifluents together with the Ganga and the Yamuna, and is 
known as the Nadistuti. Three hymns, besides numerous 

* Rigveda, I. 32. 14. 

» VI. 0. 14f. 

’ VishijLuparva, 109. 12f. 

‘ SEE XXXV. 171. 
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detached verses, celebrate the divine Sarasvatl, the 
“ mother of streams,” while one famous laud invokes the 
twin rivers Vipas and SutudrI. The sacred character of 
the rivers is also recognised in the Great Epic. The 
Ayiu^dsanaparva, for instance, characterises the Ganga as 
devanadl, the Bishikulya as mcdhya and the Charmanvati 
as piinya. It refers to the bank of the Phalgu as the abode 
of the gods. The Sarasvatl retains its pre-eminence 
among rivers and rivals the Gahgii in sanctity in the Epic 
as it rivals the Indus in the Veda. 

In the MarJi'andcya Parana the rivers are described as 

Sarvdh punyah Sarasvatyah, sarvdh Gahgdh samudagdh 

Vih'asya mdtarah sarvdh sarvdh pdpahardh smritdh 

The banks of rivers became the favourite resorts of 
saints and seers, heroes and prophets. Along the Gomati 
stretched the famous Naimisharanya where sages listened 
to the recitation of the Great Epic and the Purdnas. The 
MalinI flowed past the dirama where Kanva brought up 
the charming Sakuntalu. On the Sarasvatl stood Prithu- 
daka, the famous place of pilgrimage, and along its bank 
stretclied the Karnyaka forest, the resort of the Paneju 
princes during the period of their exile. On the Godavari 
stood the PanchavaU hallowed by the presence of Pama, 
Lakshmana and Sita. On the Pampa lay the d^rama of 
Matahga, the most southern outpost of Aryan civilisation in 
the age of the Rdmdyana. The God of the Bhagavatas 
spent his childhood on the banks of the Yamuna. The 
prince of the Sakyas obtained enlightenment on the bank 
of the Neranjara. The political importance of rivers was 
not less than their religious sanctity. The Kautillya Artha- 
idstra recommends the establishment of fortified capitals 
at the confluence of rivers or by the side of deep pools of 
perennial water. It is a fact that most of the capital cities 
of antiquity stood on the banks of rivers, and a large 
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number of them, e.g,, Pushkaravati, Pratisbthana, Pa^ali- 
putra and Champa, stood at the confluence of two streams. 

Eivers not unoften formed the boundary line between 
janapadas and like the Rhine in Europe and the Euphrates 
in Western Asia witnessed many a struggle for supre¬ 
macy hetw'een contending kings and emperors. The 
Hydaspes, which seems to have separated Taxila from the 
kingdom of Pauravas, saw the great encounter between 
Alexander and Poros. The river Sarasvati, which marks 
off Uttarapatha from the Madhyadcsa, flows past the battle¬ 
field of Kurukshetra and Tbanesar. The Karatoya and the 
Lauhitya (Brahmaputra), which form the dividing line 
between Pundravardhana and Karaarupa, wiinessed the 
glorious march of Ya^odharman and Mahasenagnpta as well 
as the discomfiture of Muhammad, the son of Bakhtiyar 
and Mirjurala. The Narmada forming the boundary line 
between Northern India and the Deccan saw the mighty 
struggle between Harsha and Pulalo'sin II, while the 
Tungabhadra witnessed equally formidable encounters 
between the Chalukyas and Cholas, Sennas and Hoysalas, 
the Bahmani Sultans and the kings of Vijayanagara. 

To the merchant and cultivator the rivers w'ere not 
less important than to the saint or the statesman. Refer¬ 
ring to the selection of trade-routes Kautilya observes : 
" River navigation is better, as it is uninterrupted and is of 
avoidable or endurable dangers.” Professor Rhys Davids 
points out that the main trade-route from East to West 
was along the great rivers, along which boats plied for 
hire. Ppwards, the rivers were used along the Ganges 
as far west as Sahajati, and along the Jurnna as far west 
as Kosambi. Downwards, in later times at least, the boats 
went right down to the mouths of the Ganges, and thence 
either across or along the coast to Burma.” The impor¬ 
tance of rivers for purposes of cultivation is emphasized 
by the introductory story of the Kunala Jdtaka which refers 
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to the mutual recrimiuations of the Sakyas and the Koliyas 
engaged in a scramble for the water of the Eohinl. 

As already stated the rivers are often styled Sarasvatls. 
It will perhaps be not out of place to describe the Sarasvati 
per excellence known to Vedic and Epic tradition. 

The Barasvati 

As one looks through the dim mists of antiquity, he 
cannot fail to note that civilization in India, as in Egypt, 
Iraq and China, dawned on the banks of great rivers. 
History bears witness to the fact that the tenor of cultural 
evolution, changes in matei'ial prosperity, and vicissitudes 
of politics have an intimate connection with alterations 
in the course and How of the life-giving streams. Litera¬ 
ture is full of echoes of such changes. Perhaps no river 
in our country has excited greater interest in this respect 
than the Sarasvati. 

This is the river par excellence in several hymns of the 
Rigveda, usually regarded as the oldest literary work of the 
Indo-Aryans. It is also alluded to in numerous later texts. 
From these references one gets the impression that in the 
early Vedic age, probably not later than the middle of the 
second millennium B.C., it was a mighty stream which 
had its source in the Himalayas and flowed through the 
Eastern Punjab (past the far-famed Kurukshetra of later 
ages) and ultimately fi;und its way to the sea {vide infra). 
From descriptions in numerous hymns and songs found 
scattered throughout our ancient literature, it is apparent 
that the river was lined with flourishing settlements of 
holy sages and prosperous clans on both banks where the 
broad features of ancient Indo-Aryan civilization and social 
polity took shape. 

But we look in vain for such a mighty river now in the 
eastern part of the modern Punjab. We have in its place 
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an inconspicuous rivulet called the Sarsuti whose name 
however rec<alls the Sarasvatl of olden times. This little 
stream rise.s in a depression at the foot of the Si\valiks 
which fringe the outer FTimala 3 'as, and enters the Ambal.a’ 
and Karnal di.stricts of the Eastern Punjab. It flo As past 
the sacred sites of Kurukshetra including Sthanii Tirtha 
(Thnnesar), and Prithiidaka (Pehoa) near which it receives 
a small affluent called the .4runa. It is jt)ined b}^ a number 
of hill streams (the Linda, the Markanda), enters the 
Patiala territory and unites with a larger stream, the 
Ghaggar which likewise rises in the Siwalika. The land 
between the Sarasvati on the north and the Drisliadvati 
(which has been identified with the Rakshi), a stream 
running in a south-westerly direction east of the Sarasvatl, 
is the classical Brahraavarta, said to be the holiest region 
in India (Manusamhitd, early centuries A.I).). Under the 
name Ghaggar, the united stream passes through the Patiala 
State, the Hissar district and the Bikaner territory down 
to Bahawalpur and Sind where the dry course is continued 
under the name ‘Ilakra’ wdiich seems to have joined the 
great Mihran of mediaeval writers. ‘^Throughout the 
deltaic flats of the Indus may still be seen old cliannels 
which once conducted its waters to the Rann of Cutch'’. 
In our own days the Sarsuti-Ghaggar flows in its wide 
sandy bed below the junction only for some months. “In 
the lower portion of its course in the Hissar district the 
bed of the river is dry from November to June, and grows 
excellent crops of wheat and rice. Even in the rains the 
water-supply is very capricious, and from time to time it 
fails entirely except in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the hills.” ’ 

^ Ivip. Gazetteer of India, Vol. I. 30; Rajputana, 1908, p. 98. 
“The Caggar (Ghaggar), which rises in tho Sewaluk, passes Hansi, 
Hissar, and flowed under the walls of Bhutnair, at wliich place they 
yet have their wells in its bed. Thence it passed Rung-mahel, 
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Though the course of the stream described above is re¬ 
cognised by popular tradition to be no other than that of 
the Vedic Sarasvati, neither its flow, nor its actual expanse 
at the present day appears lo conform to that of the Vedic 
river, and doubts have been expressed that the Vedic singers 
might have had some other sheet of water in view when 
they invoked the name Sarasvati. The great Indus, the 
Arghandab, and its principal, the Helrnand river, in the 
Kandahar region of Afghanistan (ancient Arachosia), have 
sometimes been put forward as the Vedic Sarasvati. 

On the other hand, it has been held that the notices and 
descriptions in extant literature leave no room for any other 
identification ; and the present moribund stream called the 
Sarsuti is really the relic of the once mighty river Sarasvati 
which, due to physical causes, has shrunk and dwindled 
down continuously throughout nearly four thousand years 
of history. There is enough ground for such a belief. For 
the width of the Sarsuti-Ghaggar depression within the 
State of Bikaner is in places not less than two miles. At 
certain points it is four miles or more. Below Derawar 
in the Bahawalpur State, the dry beds have a deltaic 
look.’ 

The length and the width of the depression clearly in¬ 
dicate that we have to deal with the remnants of an once 

Bulhir, and Pboolra, and through the flats of Khadal (of which 
Derrawnl is the capital), emptying itself according to some, below 
Ootch (Uch), but according to Abu-Birkat (whom I sent to explore 
in 1809, and w'ho crossed the dry bod of a stream called the Khuggur, 
near Shahgurh), between Jessulmeer and Rori Bekher. If this could 
be authenticated, we should say at once that united with the branch 
from Dura, it gave its name to the Sangra, which unites with the 
Looni, enlarging the eastern branch of the Delta of the Indus” 
(Tod, Rajasthan, old ed., II. 263). 

’ Stein, Ancient sites along the lost Sarasvati River, The Geo¬ 
graphical Journal, April, 1942, pp. 176-181. 
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big river, and the identification would be complete if re¬ 
mains of ancient cities could be traced in its present arid 
basin. This attempt was made by several writers and 
explorers. Col. Tod sent a party in 1809. Major Raverty 
emphasized the importance of the Hakra, ‘of which the 
Sutlej w'as a tributary’, more than half a century ago in a 
paper entitled ‘The Mihran of Sind and its Trihutaries'd 

In 1920 Dr. L. P. Tessitori published the results of his 
exploration of the Ghaggar.* Tn recent times the problem 
attracted the attention of Sir Aurel Stein, the famous ex¬ 
plorer of Central Asia and translator of the ‘Rajatarahginl\ 
In an article published in a geographical magazine he 
summarizes the results of his survey of ancient sites along 
the lost Sarasvall river.® In view' of w'hat has been 
written on the subject it is necessary to take stock of the 
facts that can be gleaned from literature, Vedic and post- 
Vedic, and inscriptions, regarding the original condition 
and subsequent history of the famous stream. 

We may first dispose of the claims of other rivers. In 
post-Vedic literature the name SarasvatT has often been 
applied to many other streams and brooks. Nay it has 
been used sometimes in Puranic texts in a generic sense 
to include all the sacred streams of our country : 

Sarvdh punydh Sarasvatyah 
Sarvd Gaiigdh samudragdh.* 

“All sacred (rivers) are Sarasvati, all seagoing (streams) 
are the Ganges.’’ 

It was specially applied to seven rivers of antiquity 
besides a number of other sheets of water associated with 

1 J. A. 8. B., Vol. LXI, Part I. pp. 156 ff. 

* Ibid., N. S. XVI (1920), pp. 254 S; Progrets Report of the 
Arch. 8urv. Western Circle, 1922, p. 112 ff. 

* The Geographical Journal, April, 1942, pp. 173 fit. 

* Mdrkandcya Purdna, LVII. 30. 
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several holy spots. The rivers enumerated in the Sdras- 
vaio'pdkhydna} of the Mahdhhdrata as Sa'pta Sarasvatyah, 
are as follows : the Suprabha in Pushkara near Ajmer,® the 
KanchanakshI in Naimisha to the north-west of Lucknow, 
the Yisala in the Gaya region, tlie Manoramil in Uttara 
Kosala or Oudh, the Oghavatl in Kurukshetra near 
Thanesar, the Surenu near Gahgadvara or liardwar, and 
the Vimaloda on the Himalayas. 

Besides these seven Sarasvatis a few other streams 
also bore the same name, c.g., the river which takes its 
rise in Mount Abu traverses the contiguous forest {Arhud- 
aranya) and flows past Patan into the little Kami of Cutch. 
This stream is apparently’ mentioned in a grant of Mubiraja 
Chaulukya in the tenth century A.D. and the Frahhdsa- 
khanda of the Skanda Purdna.* In the Mahdhhdrata * the 
Fdmana Purdna, and certain verses of tlie Prabhdsa- 
khanda^ itself we have reference to a Sarasvati at Prabhasa 
(the Somnath region in the Kathiawar Peninsula). The 
Brihaddharma Purdna ’’ mentions the Sarasvati at the 
Tribeni (Allahabad), and at the Muktabeni in (he Huglily 
district where the westernmost triad of branches into which 

* Salya Parva, Oh. XXXVIII. 

^ For the Sarasvati which carries the drainage of the Pushkar 
valley see Rajputana {Imperial Gazetteer, Provincial series), 1908, 
p. 449; Tod, Annals and AntiqiiitieB of Rajasthan, I. 597; 11. 253. 
It is the name of the Lurii or Salt river on its upper course which 
with its numerous feeders has its source in the springs of the 
Aravalli. 

® Ind. Ant. VI. p. 192. Prabhasa-khanda, Chap. XXXV. 38. 
Cf. Progress Report of the Arch. Surv. Ind. Western Circle, for 
1905-6, p. 53. 

* III. 82. 58-60; IX. 35. 72. 

84. 28. 

® Ch. XXXV. 101 ff. cf. algo the Cintra Pra4asti, Epigraphia 
Indica, I. 275, 283; and Alberunl, XXV, p. 261. 

^ 1. 6. 27-28; 88-34. 
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the Bliagiratlii divided was known as the Sarasvatl. The 
Tribeni at AllaJjabad is according to some a mystic inven¬ 
tion to satisfy tlie craze for tlie magic number tJiree. 

Till-', VVesteun and the Eastern SarasvatI 

Of course, none of tliesc rivers except perhaps the 
Ogliavall can claim to be the Vcdic Sarasvati. There are 
stroiig reasons to believe that another river in the west, 
besides the stream in the eastern Punjab, was also known 
in antiquity under the name SarasvatT; for in the Pehoa 
inscription’ of Jihoja 1 of the fmperial Pratihfira Dynasty, 
the .stream vvliiOi Hows past Pehoa receives the name Praeht 
SarasvatT. The prefix Prachl, i.c., eastern, points to a 
tradition about the existence of a western river of the same 
name about 850 A.D. and earlier. Tlie existence of a 
westei'u Sarasvati is also supported by the Avesta which 
ttientions a Tlarahvaili’ " which clearly corresponds to the 
San.skrit ‘ Sarasvati This western Sarasvatl can hardly 
be the Indus, as some scholars have thought, because in 
several passages of the Rigtcda, VH.yb.G,” X.G4.9,^ and 
75.4-5,'’’ the Sarasvati is carefully distinguished from the 

' Epigiaphia Indica, .[. 187. 'The iiaiiu; I’riiclii ISarasvati ia 
also applied to tlie rivci- wiiicli flo\v.s past Tatan (Aiiahilap.-itaka) in 
(jiijrat. Ind. Anl. VT. JU2. 

® Ind. Ant. 11)03, 291; Cambridge Llislonj of India, I, 821 n. 

’ “May tho sovcntli (stream) Sarasvatl, the inotlioi’ of the Sindhu 
and those rivers that flow oopioua and fertilizing, bestowing abundance 
of food, and nourishing (tho people) by their walei’S, come at once 
together.’’ (Wilson) 

* “May the very great rivcr.s, Sarasvatl, Saraijn, Sindhu, come 
with their waves for (our) pioieel ion : may the divine material ani¬ 
mating waters grant us their water rmxcd with butter and honey.’’ 
(Wilson) 

“Like mothers crying for their sons, (the other rivers) hasten 
towards thee, Sindhu, like railcli cows with their milk; thou leadest 
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Sindhu (the Indus). The river which has the best claim 
to be regarded as tlic SarasvatT of the west is either the 
river of that name at the shrine of Sarada in Kashmir ^ 
or the HarahvaitI identified with the Arghandab, a tribu¬ 
tary of the Helmand in Aracliosia, or with the Helmand 
itself.^ The claim of the Arachosian stream to be regarded 
as the Sarasvati of certain hymns possibly finds some 
support in a passage of the Rigveda, X.G4.9, -where it is 
mentioned along witli the Sarayu and the Sindhu, provided 
the Sarayu in tiiis passage is the river of Herat known in 
early texts as the ITaraiva. But tlie matter is not free from 
doubt, as the Sarayu of Oudli may also have been meant. 

The western SarasvatT can, however, hardly be the 
stream mentioned in all the Rigvedic hymns, for in III. 
23.H and X.75.5, the SarasvatT finds mention along with 
the DrishadvatT (modern Rakshi) and the Apaya (another 
branch of the Chitang), and occupies a place in the 
enumeration of rivers in the Nadlstnti, between the 
Yamuna and the SutudrT (Sutlej). This description can 
only apply to the modern Sarsuti, the river of Kurukshetra. 

The SarasvatT, A Mir.iiry seagoinoj Stkeam 
IN THE KAfU.Y I'KDIC AgE. 

We may now' proceed to find out wl)at indications the 
passages in the Rigveda give us regarding its iiow and its 

thy two wings like a king going to battle when thou marehest in tlie 
van of the streams that are descending (vvitJi t'hoc). 

“Accept this my praise (lahfjfi, YiDniind, Sarasvati, Suludri, 
Paruslini, MarudvridJia, with Asilini, and Vitastd; listen, Arjlkiyd 
with Sushorndd* (Wilson). 

’ Rdjataraiigin'i^ I. 37. 

® Vedic Index, II. 4.k1 n, 437. 

^ “I place thee in an excellent spot of ear(4i on an auspicious day 
of days; do thou, Agni, shine on the frequented (banks) of the 
Driahadvail, Apaya and Sarasvati rivers, ** 
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basin. In Rigveda Yll. U5. 1-2' the Sarasvati is described 
as the chief and purest of rivers flowing from the mountains 
to the ocean {yatl (jlrihlnja [t sainvdrdl). It sw(;eps away 
in its might all other waters. In \M. Of. 2. and 13' it is 
mentioned as the iru)st impetuous of all other streams. 
“With impetuous and mighty waves it breaks down the 
precipices of mountains and undermines both her banks,’’ 
or, according to another interpretation, a people called 
Paravatas {Rdvclvatadlinliii). It has “water-laden” sisters 
whose number is seven, and it causes the prosperity of the 
five folks (pnneha jdlCi rardhoyantl). 

Tlie five tribes in Rigveda, A’l. 01 . 12'‘ jnay Jiave refer¬ 
ence to the Bliaratas, the Kurus, the Rusamas, the Matsyas, 
and the Videghas or Yidehas before their migration to the 
banks of the Sadanira, which is identified with the Gandak 
or some neighbouring stream.^ The seven sister streams 
are distinguished from the Sarasvati in Rigveda, VI. Gl. 

^ “This Sarasvati, firm as n caly made of iron, flows rapidly with 
(all) sustaining' water, sweepin,^ away in its mi^dil aM other w.afcrs, 
as a charioteer (clears the road). 

“Sarasvati, chief and jinrest of rivers, tlowiiip from the monnt.aiiis 
to tl.ie ocean, understood Hie request of son of Nahusha, and distri¬ 
buting; riches among the many existing beings, milked for him butler 
and water.” Cf. IMbh. ix. 4.1. 31. 

^ “With impetuous and mighty waves she breaks down the preci¬ 
pices of the mountains, like a digger for Hie lotus fibres: we adore 
for our protection, with praises and with sacred rites, SaTasvatl, the 
underminer of both her banks.” 

“She who is distinguished amongst them as eminent in greatness 
and in her glories; she who is the most impetuous of all other 
streams; she who has boon created vast in capacity as a chariot she, 
Sarasvati, is to be glorified by the discreet fworshipper).” 

“Abiding in the three worlds, comprising seven elenioots, 
cherishing the five races (of beings), she is ever to be invoked in 
battle.” 

^ Cf, R, V, III. 23. 2-4; Vlf. 90, 2; Oldenberg, Buddha, 402; 
Yedic Index, II. 225 ; Sat, Br,, I. 4.1, 14; Xlll. 5. 4. 9. 
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10' and appavcntiy also in VIIl. 51. 4.^ But in VII. 36. 6. 
the Sarasvati is the scventli {saplalhl). Tlie “seven sisters’’ 
of the Rujrcda lua}- liave formed the groundwork of the 
epic legend of tlie seven Sarasvatis. The identity of the 
rivers included in the group seems however to have varied 
from time to time. 

In Rigccda, II. 41. IG’ the .Saras\ati is styled (Diihitamu 
and nadltamu, best of mothers and best of rivers. These 
epithets recall the laud in the Mahubharata, XllJ. 146. 17 : 

e.s'/itt Sarasi'ail punijd )i(idhi(lvi ullaind nadt 
prailiomd .sarvasaritdni iuid'tt<d(j(ii'a(idniini. 

In the same epic, IX. 43. 28, 30-10, we liave the in¬ 
teresting story of the overilow of the Sarasvati as a result 
of which the Aruua, sprang to life. 

Maharshindm maiam jhdlvd l itah sd saritdih curd 

A nindmdndiidmdsa svdrh tanuni puru Aiarshahha 
* * * * 

nl()nddamasgdgam(t.n(nnihd-‘<lt purrarneva In 

tato’hh gctijd ru nd di dr rim pld oaijdvi usa -odrind. 

“Ascertaining the wishes of the gr(>at sages the best 
of rivers (the Sarasvati) incorporated the Aiiinfi with her 
own body ; formerly the flow (of the Aruna) was hidden. 
Afterwards (tlje Sarasvati) inundated the divine Aruna with 
its own waters.’’ 

' “j\Iay Sarasvall, who has seven sistor.s, who is dearest amongst 
those dear to us, and is fully propitiated, he ever adorable.” 

’ “May riishnn, M'shnu, Sarasvati, the seven Sindhus, Water, 
Wind, IMouniains and 'rrees protect niy sacrjficial otTering,” 

” “Sarasvati, host of mothers, best of rivers, best of goddesses, 
we are, as it wore, of no repute ; grant us, mother, dislinotion.” 

“In thee, Sarasvati, wlio art divine, all existences are collected: 
rejoice. Goddess, amongst the Sunahotras, grant us, goddess, 
progeny.” 

The translations are mainly from Wilson. 
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It is clear that the Sarasvatl described in the hymns 
and songs noted above was a miglitly stream that 
gave life and prosperity to a tloiirishing popidatioji. 
It was closely associated with other rivers including the 
Sindhu (the Indus) and its tributaries {sapla-sindhu ; sapta- 
■siuisd).' May, in VII, dC). (i. it is lauded as the mother 
of rivers or of the Indus This last epithet 

may imply that once its waters mingled with that of the 
Indus and its allluents, and some of the Vedic singers 
regarded it as the principal stream, the other rivers of the 
Punjab being reckojied as its tributaries. This view 
receives some support from a^ passage of the Vujasaneiji 
Samhiid'^ which says that “five rivers liowing on their 
way speed onward to the Sarasvatl, but then Decame the 
Sarasvatl—a five-fold river in the land’- : — 

Paucha luidijah Sara^oalliitapi iji-nili sasrotasah 

Sara-soatl in panchadhd so dcs( ’bluii'ot sarit. 

Tlic description of the Sarasvatl ns paficdiadhd —five¬ 
fold, or split up into five parts, may indicate that in its 
lower channel, while entering the areas now known as 
Bahawalpur and Sind and perhaps also Marwar and the 
littoral of the Itann of Putcli, it had branched into five 
distributaries or run into an e(|ual number of distinct 
channels. The inundation of the Aruna may be recalled 
in this connection. 

Significantly enough Sir Aurel Stein in his survey 
expresses the opinion that below Derawar in the Bahawal¬ 
pur State “ the branching dry river beds ’’ have a deltaic 
look.* 

’ K. V., VI, r)2. G; Gl. 10; VIT, 3G. G; VIII. 5 t. -J. 

" Vaj. Sam, 34. 11 : (IrilliUi’s Trans., p. 281. 

Op. c,it., p. 181. 
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J^l'-.SCKIPTION 

On the left bank of the Ohaggar, after it has entered 
the State of Ifikaner, stands llanuinangarh close to the 
ruined fort of Bhatner. Lower down the riverine belt there 
is Suratgarli, 113 miles north by north-east of Bikaner 
city. Mounds in the neighbourliood of these towms yielded 
fragments of painted or relief decorated pottery, terracotta 
sculptures, etc. which Stein as.sign.s to the Kushan period.’ 
More ancient sites were traced witliin tlic Baliawalpur area. 
These include the Sandhanawala 'I’licr (mound) near Fort 
Abbas a little to the west of Walar and Bijnor between 
which “ an ancient winding bed of the Sutlej ’’ is believed 
to have joined the llakra. Excavation at Sandhanawala 
disclosed remains of chaleholithic (coeval with Harappa- 
Mohenjodaro) times,- i.c., c. 2500 B.C. The ceramic 
ware of this region is distinct from tlie pottery found at the 
mounds up the Ghaggar in the Bikaner State. Stein is 
inclined to assign the Sandluinavvala deposits to the third 
millennium B.C. It is suggested that the prehistoric 
occupation along the lower Hakra stopped after the branch 
of the Sutlej had ceased to join it. Agricultural life seems 
to have lasted longer on the Ghaggar liigher up in the State 
of Bikaner. In modern times tlie flow of the river stops 
for the greater part of the year above Hanumangarh. 

The “ archaeologically attested ” facts regarding the 
G-haggar-Hakra bed clearly accord with the data supplied 
by Vedic and Epic tradition that in Vedic times tliere was 
a mighty river named Sarasvatl with a continuous and 
perennial flow down to the sea. The width of the riverine 
belt, reaching in places four miles or more, the deltaic 
character of the portion below Derawar, and the presence of 

^ {Stoin, Op. cit., 177 ff. 

^ Op. cii., 180. 
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numerous mounds marking ancient sites on or near its 
banks, some of which go hack to a remote antiquity, recall 
many famous hymns of the Tiujvcdu. 

Di'Xu.ine of run SauasvatI 

The story of the gradual decay of the once niiglity 
stream is writ large in ])ost-Rigvedic literature. It is 
pos.sib]c that hy the time of the Vnjasaneiji Samhlld the 
Sarasvati had for most part of the year ceased to he a 
continuous stream, and the onward move of its waters was 
interrupted at certain points, so tliat it seemed to consist of 
five distinct sheets or pools of water. The expression 
Panchadlifi is open to this interpietation ns rvcll as the one 
already suggested. The very name Sarasvati ‘ abounding 
in pools or lairs ’ suggests that from the beginning certain 
portions of its course looked like lakes (sarns). These 
became very prominent in the period represented by the 
Brdhmanas and the Epics ooO+x B.d. to 500 A.I). The 
Mahdhharaia refers to five lake.s at Samanta-pahebaka ' 
where the great battle between the Jvurus and the Fandavas 
is said to have been fought. At this point the Sarasvati is 
particularly noted for its sanctity, wdiicli suggests antiquity 
of the site. 

Pinryam Haimavaiim drvlni 
sa rich chii resh thd fn Sa ra s r a f Jm 
Samantupauchahe yd vai 
irislnt lokcslui tisrntd. 

“The site on the sacred and divine Sarasvati, that 
foremost of rivers, taking her rise from the Ilimalayas, 
whicli is renowned in tlic three w'orlds as Samanta- 
panchaka." 


’ Adi Parmi, 2, Aft 
^ ^ahja rarra, 4 1. bO, 
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In the Vana Parra we find mention of the Kiimahrada 
and the Trinavindii-saras.' The Salya Parra mentions the 
Dvaipayanahrada wdiicli looked like a second sea {dvlliijam- 
ira t>dgara)n), and another lake {Jirada) not far from the 
conlluenee of the Saras\'atl and the Aruna.'^ Some of tliese 
pools of water persisted down to ],()()() A.1)., for a holy 
lake in Kurukslielra was noticed by Alberuni.” (C. 1000 
A.D.). One of the most interesting lakes associatixl with 
the Sarasvatl is the I)ruiiarana7)i ftaras wlncli finds men¬ 
tion in the iSV(Ofprt///a P>rahiiiaya ooO-fx B.O. as well as 
in the Great Epic.* d'he former work informs ns that it 
was named alter a king of the Matsya country or the 
district round Bairat (\’iratanagara) to the soulIi-Avest of 
of Delhi, now included within the State of daipur. 

To the tradition about the splitting up of the SarasvatT 
into several {'arts in a ftortion of its course is perhaps also 
to be attributi'd the confusion that the epic and Puranic 
poets make in representing the SarasvatT at Prahhasa, the 
Arbudaranya, Dvaitavana, Kurukslietra, etc., as parts of 
the same stream.® d’herc were, we arc told, invisible 
links joining the apparently separate sheets of water : 
snigdhatiddoshadhJniiH(dia bJiamcdcha Janamejaya 
jdnanti siddha rdjendra nashtdmupi Sarasratmi. 

“ Owing to the soothing herbs (or scrul)), and the 
loamy soil, Siddhas (the wise, lit. supernal beings) recognise 
(the presence of) the SarasvatT, although not visible (to 

> Vana, 83. 208; 257, 13- 

Sahja, 30. 53; -13. 10-28. 

Alboruni’s India, (Ti. LXVf. 

* Sat. Bt., Xlll. 5. 4. !»; Mbh. lit. 21. ](M2, 25.1; IX. 
37. 25. 

Mbh., IX, 35 ft ; Shanda I’urana, I'rahhasahlianda, eh. 35. 

In verse 02 we have reference to 

Harinl Vajrinl Nynhku Kapihl cha Saranvatl 
BaUcha srotuh nihita talra muninoUUi Sarasvali. 
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the ordinary man).” ' These passages possibly signify that 
before the completion of the epic, long before 500 A.D., 
the lower parts in the deltaic area had become disconnected 
though the memory of their being once brandies or feeders 
of a vast sheet of llowing water persi.sted. 


Encroachment of the Desert 

In the period of the Great Epic, the south bank of tlie 
Sarasvatl in a part of the Eurukshetra area is descrilied as 
anirina'- not arid. In certain passages of the Vana 
Parta^ we have reference to trees and n'eds lining its 
banks which mocked tlie blue (or lieight?) of the sky. 

Sarasral ijah ]i<ire pare no nud I a rri1 (i in 

Cl hCt ^an 7 /,' d sd I a t uni llrovrunrafionJiuldni. 

Glose to tlie Trinavindu sara.s further south, to whicli 
reference lias already been made, lay tlie forest named 
Kamyaka. On the banks of the lake Dvaitavana stretched 
another forest which bore the same name as the lake it,self. 
This wood seems to have been full of ranches, but the 
Kamyaka attracted only anchorites,'’ 

Tatah SarasDatlMtlc samcfihu marudhanoasu 
Kdrnyaham nCima dadr'mmninam inunijanapriyam. 

“Then they saw before them the forest named Kamyaka 
on the banks of the Sarasvati on a level and arid }dain, a 
favoured resort for hermits.” 

The word maru means a desert, and dhanvan has the 
sense of a dry soil, a tract scantily supplied with water. 
It is clear that vegetation at this point was nourished by 

* Mhh., TX, 3,^.. 84. Wo luivo alrencly seen that the name 
PrachT Sarasvati is ajiplied to the river at Pehoa as well aa tliat 
at Patan. 

* IX. 55. 16. 

’ III. lOf). 13; 182. 14. 

* ITT. 5, 3; 257. 13; Sai. Br., XlIT, 5. 4. 0; Mhh., ITI. 237. 


16-1867B 
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such meagre supplies of water as were still available in the 
midst of the encroaching sands. The area was noted for 
its fauna and had a population consisting of hermits and 
exiled princes. It could hardly have sup|)orted an agricul¬ 
tural popidation, or even a considerable body of ranchmen. 
In a later passage of the epic we are distinctly told that 
the Kfimyaka forest stood at the head of a desert area 
{maruhhniiirh sirahsthdnnDt), doubtless the desert of 
Marwar, close to the Trinavindu lake which must have 
supplied the water to which the forest owed its continued 
existence. Knights and nobles who came on pilgrimage 
to some of the sacred shrines along the Sarasvati had to 
bring necessaries of life including sufficient stocks of food 
and drink.’ Among the conveyances used the camel, the 
ship of the desci t, finds prominent mention. 

yU one point the bed of the Sarasvati seems to have been 
entirely smotheud by the sand. It is apparently mentioned 
as Adorsana or Vinasana “place of disappearance” in legal 
codes and the epic. Neither tlie Bodhaijana DharmasutroA 
nor the MCniaradharniasdftfra '’ which alludes to the spot, 
gives us any clue as to its exact location. In the Great 
Epic, however, Vinasana is placed on the borders of the 
land of the'fiQdras and the Abhlras.'’ 

Sudrd-Ahhlrrm prafidrrshad yalra nashia Sarafumtl 

The Sudras may he taken to correspond to the Sodrai 
of Diodoros, styled Sogdoi by Arrian.” The Abhlras were 
doubtless tlie people of Ahiria placed by Ptolemy® above 
Patalene or the Indus delta. The royal seat {Basileion) of 

> Mhh. rx. ar). 10 - 24 . 

' 1. 1 . 25. 

IT. 21 . 

‘ TX. 37.1. c/. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXJI, p. 132. 

* M’Crindlc, TJtr Invasion of Alexander, pp. 157, 293. 

‘ Ptolemy, VIT. I. 55. 
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the Sotlrai Jay l)e]o\v (he eoiilhitiico of tlie y\i<esiiies 
(Cfaenab) and the Iiuliis. Tlie position of X’inasana in tlie 
epic age {cir 500 Jl.C.—500 A.I).) was on tlie borders of tlie 
janapada of this city and the ncigJibouring realm possibly 
Abiria, and could not have been very far away from ‘ the 
rwerinc belt aUnuj the Ilalnu frenii dboat Ihc assunicd 
confluence with an old bed oj the Siillej, dotvn to Derawar^ 
which knew no settled agricultural life during historical 
times/ The “ place of disap[)carance ” in later ages was 
higher up the Gliaggar-Sarsuti. The I’mbhamlihanda'^ 
informs us that tlie Praehl Saras\’uti \vas everj'vvhere 
difficult to be found. This was particidarly the case at 
Kurukshetra, Prabhasa and Pushkara. 

Praehl SarasoaPi dcrl tiarratra cha sndnrlublia 
viseshena Kunikshctre Prahhuse Pu.shkare lathu 

SridharasvTimi in his commentary on the Blidgavata 
Purana” locates Vinasana in Kurukshetra itself. This 
must have represented the state of things in his ovvn days 
c. A.D. 1400'* and points to a considerable change since 
the time of the Mahdbhdrdta. In our own times, the 
place where the stream is choked up appears to have 
moved up still further towards the north. 

Thus in the story of the Sarasvatf we have a continu¬ 
ous record of the encroachment of the “ thick mantle of 
sands disintegrated from the subjacent rocks as well as 
blown in from the sea coast ” for over 4,000 years, gradual¬ 
ly smothering a great sea-going river, and taking the life 
out of cities and ranches, fields and forests. The process 
recalls the happenings in the valley of the Tarim in Central 
Asia. Is the desiccation attributable to “ a long continued 

’ Stein, op. cit., p. 180. 

» 36. 109. 

• 1. 9. 1. 

* Farquhnr, Outline of the Religious Literature of India, p. 231. 
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and ('xtreine degree of aridity of the region combined with 
the sand-drifting action of the south-west nionsoon winds, 
whicli sweep through Enjputana for several montlis of the 
year without precipitating any part of tlie moisture con¬ 
tained in them ' Or have the moisture-bearing currents 
of air, whose interception by the lower Himalayan slopes 
in the Eastern Punjab set free the large volume of water 
which kept up the How of tlie SarasvatT down to the sea in 
days of yore, been diverted elsewhere? 

A third suggestion may lie made that the head-w'aters 
of tlie Sarasvati might have been captured by the Jumna 
or, preferably the Sutlej in historical times, this leading to 
a shrinkage in the volume of wafer carried by the Sarasvati, 
and thus leading to its gradual decay. The evidence of the 
Tdrlkli-i-Mubdrak Shdin suggests the last surmise.^ 

^ I). N. Wadi a, (icologij (fj India, p. 4, 201. 

* In the Tdrilih-i-Mubdrak Shdhi (tdioiit 1450 A.I).) which is almost a 
conternporaiioous work, we have tlie followin^^ notice of tlio Sarasvati : 
“ in the vicinity of Barwar tliero was a hili of earth, out of which 
ran a stream that emptied into Satald.ar (Satiaz) : it bore the name 
of Sarsuti. On the other side of the mound, there was another stream 
called the Salima. Tf the earthen dike were cut through, the waters 
of the Sarsuti would fall into that stream (Salima) and (both) would 
flow througli Sirliind and Mansurpur, to Sannarn, and will have a 
perennial supply of water.” (K. K. Basil’s trans., p. 137). 

[The Sakasvati and the Jumna : 44ie idea that the Delhi-Ambala 
ridge has been subjected to an uplift at a very recent date is not 
convincing. This ridge is a remnant of the ancient Aravalli range 
and there is no clear evidence of any recent tilt. 44iero is incontro¬ 
vertible evidence that the Sarasvati (Ghaggar etc.) is a river of 
historic times, and the drying up of the lower reaches of tin’s river 
should bo attributed inerciy to the northward march of the Kajputana 
desert. The great Bajput kingdoms would not have been established 
in northern llajputana in an arid region and there is no doubt that 
even towuirds the beginning of Ihe Christian Era Enjpiitnna was forested 
and far from arid. The capivre of the upper reaches of the Sarasvati 
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by the Jumna does not nccGSsarily imply an uptijt; it may merely 
be due to the head erosion of an upper tributary of the Jumna, 
Moreover, no one has proved Lhat Uie Jumna is u river of very recent 
date and that it is due to the Sarasvabl veering to the soutli-east from 
its former south-westorly course. LJd. — Science and Culture, Vol. 
VIII, 473n]. 
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History and Chronology 

CHAPTER XI 
Buddhism in Western Asia 

Thanks to tlie active propaganda oC Asoka, and the 
pious zeal of missionaries and monks like Mahendra, 
Kiisyapa-Matanga, Bodliidharma, Kumarajiva, Santa- 
rakshita, Padmasamlihava, y\lTsa and others of lesser note, 
Buddhism spread tlirosigliout Southern, Central, and 
Eastern Asia and the neighbouring islands, where millions 
of people to tliis day revere the Sakya sage as tlieir teacher 
and master. But Western Asia remains outside the 
spiritual empire of the Blessed One. The tide of Indian 
spiritual influence, it has been said, flowed eastwards rather 
than w'estwards. Nevertheless, it is a fact that the vast 
region beyond the western frontiers of India came within 
the geographical horizon of Buddhist writers as early as 
the Buveru Jdtaka and possibly the Snssondi JCitaka, and 
its princes figure not inconspicuously in Buddhist inscrip¬ 
tions of the third century B.C. The records of Asoka show 
that the eyes of tlie imperial missionary of Magadha were 
turned more to the West than to the East; and even the 
traditional account of early Buddhist proselytising efforts 
given in the chronicles of Ceylon,^ does not omit to mention 
the country of the Yonas where Maharakkhita “delivered 
in the midst of the people the Kdlakardma siittanta, in 
consequence of which a hundred and seventy thousand 
living beings attained to the reward of the path (of salva¬ 
tion) and ten thousand received the pahbajjd.’’ It will 

* Mahavenhsa , Ch. xii. 
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perhaps be nrgned that tlie Yojia country, mentioned in the 
chronicles, is to he identilied with some district in the 
Kabul valley, and is not lo he taken to refer to the realm 
of ‘ Antinchos, the Yona king, and the kings, the neigh¬ 
bours of that Antiochos, namely, Ptolemy, Antigonos, 
Magas and Alexander,” mentioned in the second and the 
thirteenth Hock Edicts of Asoka. Rhys Davids, in fact, 
is inclined to regard the dc'claration in these edicts about 
the success of Asoka’s missionary jiropaganda in the realms 
of Aona princes as mere “royal rhodoniontade”. “It is 
quite likely,” says he, “that the Greek kings are only 
thrown in by way of makeweight, as it were ; and that no 
emissaries had been actually sent there at nil.” ’ 

Alberuni," however, writing in the. eleventh century 
A.D. says. “In foiiner times Khurasan, Persis, Irak, 
Mosul, the country up to the frontier of Syria, was 
Buddhistic, but then Zarathustra went forth from Adhar- 
baijan and preaehed Magism in Balkh (Baktra). His 
doctrine came into favour with king Gushtasp, and his 
son Isfendiyad sprcaul the new faith both in East and West, 
both by force and by treaties. He founded fire-temples 
through his whole Empire, from the frontiers of China to 
those of the Greek Empire. The succeeding kings made 
their religion {i.c. Zoroastrianism) the obligatory state- 
religion for Persis and Irfik. In consequence, the 
Buddhists were banislied from those countries, and had to 

emigrate to the countries east of Balkh.Then came 

Islam.” ddie above account may not be correct in all its 
particulars. The statement that ,Buddhism flourished in 
the countries of Western Asia before Zoroaster is clearly 
wrong. But the prevalence of the religion of Sakyamuni 
in parts of Western Asia in a period considerably anterior 


* End(11 list India, p. 298. 

^ SbcIdh], Alberuni's''India, Vol. I, p. 21, 
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to Alberiuii, and its supersession by Zoroaslrianisni and 
Islam may well be based u|>on fact. The anlagonism of 
Buddhism to the fire-eidt is hinted at in the BhnridaUa 
Jdtaka (No. 543, ATrses 138 f.).' It has even !)een sug¬ 
gested that Zoroastrian scriptures allude to disputes with 
the Buddhists.* 

Four centuries before Albernni, lliuen Tsang bore 
witness to the fact that Lang-kie (ka)-lo, a country subject 
to Persia, contained above 100 monasteries and more than 
6,000 Brethren who applied thcinselves to the study of the 
Great and Little “AThicles”. Persia (Po-la-sse) itself con¬ 
tained two or three Hahgharainns, with several hundred 
priests, who principally studied the teaching of the Little 
Vehicle according to the Sarvastivlidin school. The pdtra 
of Sakya Buddha was in this (country), in the king’s 
palace.'' 

The Chinese pilgrim did not pn)bably personally visit 
Persia. But no doubt need lie entei'tained regarding the 
existence of Buddliist communities and Sangharamas in 
Iran. Stein discovered a Buddhist monastery in “ the 
terminal marshes of the Helmund” in Seistau.'' Mani, 
the founder of the Manicluean redigion, wdio was born in 
A.D. 215-16, at Ctesiphon in Baliylonia, and began to 
preach his gospel probably in A.D. 242, shows unmistak- 

’ Cf. SihJiivi hi dcvcBii vadanli h'eke 
dpam milalMhCt pana devam dhu 
8 ah be va cic vital ham hhananii 
aggt na devafivaiaro na capo, 

Fausboll, tlic Jdtaka t Vi, 207 

* Sir Charles Eliofc, Hinduism and Buddhism , iii, 450. 

^ Beal, Records of the Western World, Vol. II, pp. 277-278; 
Watters, Yuan Chwang, ii, 257. 

^ Sir Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, iii, 3. 
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able traces ol Buddhist intiuencc.’ In bis book Shdburqan 
(Shapurakhan) be speaks of the Buddlia as a messenger of 
God. Legge and Eliot refer to a ManicbiX'an treatise which 
lias the form of a Buddhist Sfitra. It speaks of Mani as the 
Tatliagata and mentions Buddhas and tlie Bodhisattva. In 
his History oj Vine Art in India and Ceylon'^ Dr. Vincent 
Smith refers to a picture of a four-armed Buddhist saint 
or Bodhisattva in the guise of a Persian with black heard 
and whiskers, holding a thunderbolt {mjra) in his left hand, 
which had been found at a place called Dandan-Uiliq in 
Turkestan. Such figures are undoubtedly the products of 
a type of Buddhism wdiich must have developed in Iran, 
and enjoyed considerable popularity as late as the eighth 
century A.D. wdiich is the date assigned by Dr. Smith to 
the fresco or distemper paintings on wood and plaster 
discovered at Dandan-Uiliq. 

It is difficult to say to what extent Buddhist literature 
made its influence felt in Western Asia. Sir Charles 
Eliot points out the close resemblance between certain 
Manicha'an wnrks and the Buddhist Stittas and the Pdti- 
mokkha, and says that according to Cyril of Jerusalem, 
the Manichaean scriptures were written by one Scythianus 
and revised by his disciple Terebinthus who changed his 
name to Boddas.'^ He finds in this “jumble” allusions to 
Buddha, Sakyamuni and the Bo-tree. It may further be 

^ Ibid, p. 440; The Dacca University Journal, Feb., 1926, pp, 
108 , 111; JRAS., 1913, 09, 70, 81; Thomas, The Life of Buddha, xiii. 

= P. 810 . 

® Cf, McCrindle, Ancient India as described in Classical 
Literature, p. 185: 

“'I'erebinbbus proclaimed himself learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians and gave out that his name was no longer Terebinthus 
but that he was a new Buddha fBuddas) and that he was born of a 
virgin. Terebinthus was the disciple of Scythianus, who was a 
Saracen born in Palestine and who traded with India/' 
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pointed out that some ■lalako tales sliow a surprisijig simi¬ 
larity to some of the stories in the Arublan NUihls. The 
Sainu<i(jci J>il.al'u (No. 436), for instance, tells llic story of 
the demon {ddnaiui) who [)ut his l)eautifiil wife in a box 
and so guarded her in order tliat she might not go astray. 
But this did not prevent her from taking pleasure with 
others. The tale in all its essentials recurs in the Arabian 


The Jdlaka verse, 

“He his true bliss in solitude will find, 

Afar from woman and her treachery’’ 

is comparal)le to the stat{‘ment of the poet in the Arabian 
Nights : 

“Never trust in women; nor rely upon 

their vows; 

For their pleasure and displeasure 

depend upon their passions. 

They offer a false affection ; for perfidy 

lurks within their clothing.’’ 

Whatever may be the case at the present day, in times 
gone by, Western y\.sia was clearly not altogether outside 
the sphere of the intellectual and spiritual conquests of 
Buddhism. 

^ On reading thc 3 JRAS., 1800, 504, I fiud that the suggestion 
is already made there. See aiso Oicotr, Stories from the Arabian 
Nights^ p. 3; Lane’s Arabian Nights, pp. 8-9. A similar story is 
found \n hambaha x, Tarahga 8 of the Kathdsaritsdgara ; Penzer, 
The Ocean sf Story, Vol. V, pp. 151-152. “So attachment to 
women, the result of infatuation, produces misery to all men. But 
indifference to tliom produces the discerning emancipation from 
the bonds of existence.” 
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A Note on the Vastrapatha-mshstmya of the 
Skanda Purina 

The value of the Purdnas as “the most systematic record 
of ludian historical tradition’’ has long been recognised by 
scholars, and the dynastic lists contained in them have 
been largely utilised in reconstructing the political history 
of Ancient India. Unfortunately attention has hitherto 
been focussed mainly on the Bhavishydnuklrtayia sections, 
and one famous author makes himself responsible for the 
dictum that “all the historical statements of the Pwranas 
are given in the form of prophecy, in order to maintain the 
appearance of great antiquity in the books, which in their 
oldest forms were undoubtedly very ancient.’’* As the 
account of the “future’’ kings in these prophetic passages 
“stops with the imperial Guptas and their contemporaries,’’ 
the value of the Puranic texts as sources of post-Gupta 
traditional history has not been sufficiently examined. 

It will be our endeavour in this short note to call atten¬ 
tion to a legend in the extant Skanda Purdna (VahgavasI 
Edition) in wdiich we come across certain historical allusions 
that are not given in the form of prophecy, and can be 
made to yield iiiformation about kings who flourished long 
after the passing away of the Imperial Guptas. 

In the Prahhasa-khanda of the Skanda-Purdna, there is 
a section called Vastrdpatha-mdhdtmya which is a collection 
of tales about the sacred sites of Vastrapatha or Girnar in 
Surashtra or Kathiawad. The most conspicuous features 
of this region are the Mount Raivataka and the river 


‘ Smith, EHI*, p. 28. 
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Suvariiarekha, or Svarnarekha^ perhaps identical with the 
Suvarnasikata which is mentioned along with the Palatini 
in the Junagadh Rock Inscription of the great Saka Satrap 
Rudradaman.* Regarding the sanctity of this holy spot 
we have the following story :— 

In the days of yore there lived in Kanyakubja (Knnaiij) 
a king named Bhoja.'* Once upon a time there came to him 
a Vanupdla (Warden of the Forest) who said, “ Sire {deva} 
I have seen a woman with the face of a doe roaming w'ith 
a herd of deer in the forests at Raivataka.”^ The king’s 
curiosity was roused. Collecting his troops he marched 
towards Raivataka and encircled the hill with a net. The 
deer-maiden was captured by the Balddhyaksha (general), 
and was taken by the king to Kanvakuhja, where she 
recounted the story of her previous births, and spoke about 
the spiritual efficacy of the holy waters of the Suvarna- 
rekha. The king wais much impressed Avith what he heard 
about Surashtra and its holy spots from the maiden and a 
Brahmana from Kurukshetra, and expressed his resolve to 
abdicate in favour of his son,® so that he might be free to 
undertake a pilgrimage to those sacred spots. 

There are details in this, as in other priestly legends, 
which belong to the domain of fairy tales, and are absolute¬ 
ly unworthy of serious consideration. But there are three 

* Etad Raivataham kshetram Vaatrdpatham Hi gmrtam 
Suvnrnarehha yatrasihd nadi ■pdlahanaiint 

{Prabhisa-Jthanda, Vastmpaiha-hshetra-mahdfmya, i. 2-3). 

- Ep. lnd„ viii. 46. 

’ Kanydkuhje mahahshetre rdjd Bhojeti vihutaljt 
Pnm punyayuge dharmyah prajd dhannena idaati 

{Vaatrdpatha-mahdtmya, VI. 20). 

* Ibid., verses 22 f., 127-129: “ 8urdshfjade&e bhavitd . 

. mrigl Raivntake girau.” 

‘ Ibid., X. 15, 
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points which deserve examination. These are (1) the 
mention of a king Blioja who reigned at Kanauj, (2) the 
connection of that king with Surashtra as evidenced by the 
appointment of a Vanapdla^ and the despatch of an army,^ 
and (3) his abdication in favour of his son. 

As to the first, inscriptions discovered at Barah" (near 
Cawnpore), Daulatpura^ (in Jodhpur State), Beogadh® (in 
Jhansi), Gwalior,® Peheva’ (in Karnal) and Ahiir® (in 
Bulandshahr District), prove that there was actually in the 
Gurjara Pratilifira dynasty of Northern India a king named 
Bhoja who had his capital at Mahodaya or Kanauj ” and 
whose dates probably ranged from A'. S. 893 to H. S. 398, 
i.c., A.U. 8 G(» to 901-5. The name Bhoja was also borne 
by one of bis grandsons, as we learn from the Bengal 
Asiatic Society’s plate of tlie Maharaja Vinayakapaladeva 
issued’® from Mahodaya. 

* Ibid., vi. 22 f. 

* Ibid., V). 25 f. 

Ep. Ind., xix (1927), 15 f. 

‘ Ep. Ind., V. pp. 208 f. ; JABS, li)09, p. 265. 

= Ep. Ind., iv. 309 f. 

* Ep. Ind., i. 157 f.; xviii. 99. 

' Ep. Ind., i. 184 f. 

' Journal of the V. P. Historical Society, Vol. III. “The Ahar 
Stone Inscription” by C. D. Chatterjee. 

“ In Ep. Ind., xix (p. 17), Mr. 11. Sastri opines that Mahodaya 
was not Kunyakubja, and that Shandhdvdrd does not mean 
rajadham. 

Regarding the identity of Mahodaya, see SabdaJcalpadruma: 
Mahodayam puraviscshah—taiparydyah KdnyaJcubjaih Gadhipurath 
KauSarii Euiasthalam Hi Hemachandrah. Cf. Sri Kanyaknbja of the 
Khalimpur Ins. of Dliarmnpala and Mahodaya-^ri of the Bhagalpur 
plate of Narayanapfda; also Bdlaramdyaria, Act X, 86-90, and Kavya- 
Mimdmsd, p. xxiii. As to Shandhdvdra, see Pavanaduta: SJtandhd- 
vdraih Vijayapuram ity-unnatam rdjadhdntm. 

““ Kielhorn, Northern Ins., No. 544. 
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Eegarding the second point we should note that Naga- 
bhata II, grandfather of Bhoja, is known to have held the 
hill-forts of Anarta (in Kathiawad),* and the suprenaacy of 
Mahendrapala I, son and successor of Bhoja, was acknow¬ 
ledged by Sri Dhlika, Balavarman and his son Avani- 
varrnan If Yoga who ruled over parts of the “Saurashtra 
Mandala”.^ As (Vahuka)dhavala, great-grand-father of 
Avanivarman TI, claims to have defeated Dharina(pala), 
the great rival of Nagabhata II, great grandfather of 
Mahendra, it is not improbable that the family of Avani¬ 
varman II had entered into feudatory relations with the 
Imperial Pratiharas as early as the time of Nagabhata II, 
and it was apparently under bis banner that Vahukadhavala 
marched against Dbarmapala.” In view of the political 
relation between Surashtra and Tvanauj existing from the 
time of Nagabhata II to that of his great-grandson 
Mahendrapala, the episode of the Vastrapatha-indhatmya 
acquires a new significance. The Iladdalil plates of the 
Chapa Mahasamantadhipati Dharanivaraba, a feudatory of 
the Kajadhiraja Malnpriladeva,^ supply us with on addition¬ 
al link in the chain connecting Kathiawad with the 
Pratiharas of Kanauj. 

Eegarding point (3), viz., that relating to the alleged 
abdication of Bhoja, king of Kanauj, we should refer to 
the anomaly presented by the inscription of the time of 
Mahendrapala I, dated 893-94, and the Ahar stone inscrip¬ 
tion furnishing the dates 864-865, 805-866, 807-868, 886, 
886-887, 888-889, 902-903 and 904-905 and purporting 
to belong to the reign of his father Bhoja. Mr. C. D. 
Chatterjee seeks to explain the anomaly in two ways. 

' Sugar Tul Ins., Arch. S.I.R., l<)03-4, 281 ; Ep. Ind., xviii, p. 108, 
ed. by E. C. Mnjumdar. 

* Ep. Ind., ix. If. 

“ R. D. Bnnerji, Bahgdlara Itihasa, p. 167. 

* Kielhorn, Northern Ins., No. 353. 
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“One of them is to assume that a portion of the (5.har) 
inscription was engraved in A.D. 865-866 during the 
administration of Bhoja I, but other portions were added 
later on.’’ The other is to surmise that “the mention of 
the different dates for the dili'erent gifts, brought together 
for record in one and the same inscription, indicates that 
tliere was a transfer to stone of a copy of all the deeds 
made on less durable materials, later than 904-905 A.T).’’ 
Blit the possibility that Bhoja actually abdicated temporari¬ 
ly about A.D. 898 cannot be entirely excluded in view of 
the king’s resolve alluded to in the Skanda Purdna '— 

Tijakird rdjyam lyriydn putrdn 

pattyaira-ratha-lmnjardn 
puiram rdjye pratisthdpyn 

gantaryam nisdiitam maydd 

In the Rdjotarahgini we have the instance of king 
Ananta abdicating in favour of his son Kalasa and again 
resuming control over a part of the kingdom.^ There are 
certain indications which point to the fact that Bhoja I was 
not the only king of the Pratihara line of Kanauj whose 
reign ran into that of his son. The reign of ATnayakapala, 
(931-954)® for instance, is in part co-eval with that of his son 
Mahendrapala II (940 A.I).),^ and Mahendra’s brother or 
cousin Devapala (948-49).® It is easy to suggest that we have 
to do with two different Vinayakas, one flourishing before 
Mahendrapala II, and the other after Devapala. But any¬ 
thing in the nature of a proof is not forthcoming, and 

' Vastrdpatha-mahdtmya , x, .15. 

Tarahga, vii, 231-238, 215, 322 f. 

■* Majumdrtr, Gurjara Pratihdras^ pp. 54 (e.8p. the fcotrote) 
and 62. 

^ Ep. Ind., xiv, p. 176 f. 

® Kielhorn, Northern 7ns., No. 31; Ep. Ind,^ i. 173, xiv. 
179-180, 
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conjectural duplication of kings in such cases is not always 
a satisfactory solution of the problem, specially in view of 
the fact that simultaneous rule of father and son,’ or of 
uncle and nepliew,“ and the abdicalion ol a father in favour 
of his son,'^ and resumption of control on account of the 
son’s incapacity,^ or other reason, are not rare phenomena 
in Ancient Indian History. 

‘ Ccmh. Hist. Ind., Vol. I, 572-573; Smith, EHI, p. 4BG 
(conjoint reign of Chola kings). 

2 Camh. Hist, hid., Vol. I, 574, 578. 

Cf. the case of Ananta in tlio RdjataraiKjiiilf and of 
Vigrahapala : — 

Tapo maniiisiu Viipjam ie 
dvdhhifdm uhiam idam dvaijoh 
yasmin Vigrahapdlena 
Sagarcria Bhagirathc. 

(IMulgalpur Plate). 

^ Cf. the case of Kalasa in the Rdjatarahgini In the Catalogue 
of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, the Western Kshatrapas, etc., 
p. cxxiv ff., Bapson points out that the satrap Jivadatnan reigned 
twice, and the two reigns are separated by a long interval during 
which his uncle Budrasiiiiha I appears twice as Kshatrapa and 
Mahakshatrapa. 
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Epioraphic Notes 
1. Parijdta and Gorardhona 

The Daul<atabrid plates of the Raslitrakiita f^aiikara- 
gana’ after referring to Krishnaraja 1 say : “His son was 
king Govindaraja who like Hari snatched away the glory 
of Sri Parijata and supported Govardhana.’’ Tlie Puranic 
allusion is clear enougli. But the reference in the case 
of king Govinda are not so certain. Professor D. R. 
Bhandarkar, who edited the plates, has suggested the 
identification of Govardhana with the province of the same 
name mentioned in several Nasik cave inscriptions. But 
the identification of Parijata is yet uncertain. I propose 
to identify it with Parichata ( = Pariyatra = the Western 
Vindhya^') mentioned in the Nasik prahsti of Gautarniputra 
Satakarni.® The change of ‘ j ’ into ‘ ch ’ is not unusual 
in southern India. For instance, the Western Gaiiga king 
‘Rajamalla’ was also called ‘ Rachainalla.’ ’ 

2. Supra t istlul h d ra 

This name occurs in the Poona plates of the Vakataka 
Queen Prabhavatigupta, edited by Prof. Pathak and 
Mr. Dikshit."' The editors do not make any suggestion 
regarding the identification of the place. In the Kathasarit- 

' Epigraphia Indira, ix, p. 193. 

^ Parijritft may also refer to the ‘Pariyatra country mentioned by 
Bana (Cowell and Thomas, IlarshacJiarita, pp. 210-211) and Yuan 
Chwang. 

Ep. Ind., viii, p. 60. 

* Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, p. 42. 

® Ep, Ind,, XV, p. 39, 
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sagara} mention is made of a city named Supratisthita in 
Pratisthana (modern Paitlian), which was the ancestral 
home of Gunadhya. There can be no doubt that Supratish- 
tliahara was the district (ahdra) round the city of Supra- 
tistha or Supratisthita. Tlie inclusion of this district 
within the Vakataka territory proves that the Vakatakas 
were not merely a dynasty of Berar, but ruled over a con¬ 
siderable part of Maharastra. As the dynasty lasted from 
about A.D. 300 to 500/ it is no longer correct to say that 
“for some three centuries after the extinction of the Andhra 
dynasty, we have no specific information about the dynas¬ 
ties that ruled over the country,” i.e., Maharastra. 


3. Vlra and Vardhana 

The Deopara inscription records that Vijayasena im¬ 
petuously assailed the lord of Gauda, put down the prince 
of Ivaraarupa, defeated Kalinga and imprisoned four kings, 
namely, Niinya, Vira, Raghava and Vardhana. Nanya 
has been correctly identified with Nanyadeva of Tirhut, 
who lived in A.D. 1097 and afterwards established the 
Karnataka dynasty in the valley of Nepal. Raghava is 
the Kalinga prince of that name, who reigned about A.D. 
1156.^ Vira and Vardhana have, however, not been satis¬ 
factorily identified. Dr. Smith suggests that Vira was a 
Raja of Kamarupa. Unfortunately the evidence of Sandhy- 
akara Nandi’s Rdmacharita has not been utilised in this 
connection. In the long list of princes who helped 


‘ Tawney’s translation, p. 32. 

“ V. A. Smith, “The Vakataka Dynasty of Berar,” JRA8, 1914, 
pp. 317-328. 

’ Ep. Ind., i, pp. 307-311. 

* V. A. Smith, The Early History of India, 1914, p. 419. 
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Kamaprila to recover ^^arendri we find the followiiij^ 
names ; — 

1. A'lragiina of KotatavL' 

‘A. Vardhana. of Kau^ambi. 

3. Vijayanija of Nidravala. 

Let us try to ascertain tfie dates of these princes. \Vc 
iearii from the Tirumalai Rock Inscription ■ of Rajendra 
Chola I that Mahipala 1 of Bengal was reigning in or about 
A.D. 1025. The Sarnath inscription gives a date for him 
in A.I). 102G.” flis son Nayapala ruled for at least 15 
years as we know' from the Krislina-dvarika temple inscrip¬ 
tion.^ Nayapala’s son VigrahaiKila III could not, therefore, 
havg come to the throne before A.D. 1020+15 = A.D. 1041. 
He ruled for at least 13 years (see the .4magachhi granB), 
i.e., up to at least A.D. 1054. After him came his sons 
Mahipala II and Surapala II, and the Kaivartas Divvoka, 
Rudoka and Bhima, and finally Ramapala who ruled for at 
least 12 years/’ It i.s obvious that Ramapala reigned- 
tow'ards the close of the eleventh century and early in the 
tw’elfth century. The princes A ira, Vardhana and AMjaya 
who helped him must Iiave flourished about the same time. 

We learn from tlie Naihiiti grant’ of Ballalasena that 
his ancestors w'ere ruling in South-West Bengal (Radha)® 
long before the establishment of their paramount sovereignty 
by V'ijayasena’s victory over the (Pala) king of Gauda. 

* Mem. ASB, iii, pp. 3G-,^7. 

* Ep. Ind., xi, pp. 22U-232. 

^ Smith, Early History of India, 1!)14, p. 399. 

* Caudalekhamdld, p. 115. 

“ Op. cit., p. 122. 

® Mem. ASB, v, p. 92. 

’ Ep. Ind., xiv, pp. 156-163. 

® Praudhdm Bddhdm-akalitacharair-bhushayanto’-nubhdvaih. The 
association of the Karniitas—the race to which the Senas belonged— 
with the sovereigns of Bengal can be traced back to the time of 
Devapala (c/. the Monghyr Plate). 
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We know furtlier from the Deopara inscription that Vijaya- 
sena was a contemporary of Nanyadeva. The latter 
flourished about A.D. 1097. There can be no objection 
in identifying liim with A'ijayaraja of the llamacliarita 
who lived about the same time and ruled over a principality 
in the Gauda empire,’ It this identification be correct, 
then Vira and Vardhana must be Viraguna of Kotatavi and 
Vardhaua of Kausambi. It seems reasonable to conclude 
that during the weak rule of the sons of Ramaprda, the 
kinglets of the Gauda Empire who helped Earnaprila to 
regain his throne, engaged in a struggle for supremacy ” 
in the course of which Vira, Abardhana, the riija of 
Kamarupa and the lord of Gauda himself were worsted, and 
A^ijayasena established the supremacy of his own family. 

The conqueror’s authority was probably next challenged 
by Nanya and Eaghava, the rulers of the neighbouring 
kingdoms of Mithila and Kaliiiga,® who were also defeated 
and imprisoned. 


’ The identification was first suggested by Mr. N. N. Basu. 

“ The Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva, minister and general of 
Kumurapala, son and successor of Bamapala, refers to wars and 
rebellions in South Bengal and Kamarupa (see Gaudalelihamala, p. 
1*28, et seq.). Vijayasena’s principality lay in south-west Bengal. 
A’'iraguna’s principality also lay in the south, cf. Mem. ASB, v, p. 89. 

® Among other rivals was probably Vikramuhka ( = Saha8ahka) 
of Kalyana (l076-cll27) as the epithet Vihrama-liraskrita-Sdhasahha 
of the Naihati grant seems to suggest. 
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Thi? Laksmanasena Era 

The universal belief among scholars is that tlie Laks¬ 
manasena Era originated with the Sena Dynasty of Bengal. 
According to one group of scholars' the era marks the 
accession of king Laksmanasena of Bengal, son of Ballala- 
sena (Balliil Sen), who is represented hy Dhoyi as ruling 
in the city of Vijayapura. Professor Kielhorn has proved 
that the first day of the era was October 7, A.D. 1119, and 
the first current year, as reckoned from the era, was 
A.D. 1119-20. Consequently Laksmanasena must have 
ascended the throne in A.D. 1119, and died before 1170, 
as an inscription of the year 51 of the era speaks of his 
reign as aiUa or past. 

According to another group of scliolars^ tlie era com¬ 
memorates the accession or coronation of a predecessor of 
king Laksmanasena of Bengal who himself ruled in the 
last quarter of the twelfth century A.D. 

Both the views are open to serious objections. The 
first theory is opposed not only to the evidence of certain 
passages of the Ddnasagara, and the Adhhtiinmgara, two 
works attributed to king Ballulasena (Ballal Sen), the 
father of Laksmanasena, hut also to the testimony of the 
Tahagdt-i-NSsiri which was written by Minhaj-i-Siraj in 
A.TL 058 (A.D. 1200). 

* E.g., Kielhorn, Indian Antiquary, Voh XTX, p. 2; E. 1). 
Banerji, J. & P. A. S. B., Vo!. IX, 191-3, p. 273, et seq.; S. Kumar, 
Ind.Ant., 1913, p. 188. 

E.g., M. Chakravarti, J. & P. A. 8. B. (N.S.), Vol. I (190.5), 
p. 48, et. seq .; V. A. Smith, jl^Tke Early History of India, Third 
Edition, p. 418. 
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Two manuscripts of the DUnasagara contain the 
following passage 

nikhila-bhiqm-ch(ikra-t.ilaka-irimad-Ballalasenena purne 
iafi-navadakimite 3akavarshe Danasdgaro rachitah. 

One of these manuscripts is in the India Office colleo 
tion and in this the date is given in numerical figures also. 
The other is in the possession of Babu Nagendra Nath Basu. 
This manuscript contains two more verses elucidating the 
date. 

A manuscript of the Adhhiitnaagara now in the collec¬ 
tion of the Bombay Oovernmerit, contains the following 
verse :— 

&dkc khanarakhcndvahdc drehhe dhhuta-sdgaram 
Gaudendra- kxihjardldna-stamhhahahur mahipatih 

The agreement of the dates from two different works 
seems to prove beyond doubt that Ballalasena (Ballal Sen), 
father of Laksmanasena, was alive in the Saka years 
1090-1)1, i.e., A.D. 1168-09. Consequently it has to be 
admitted that Laksmanasena ascended the throne, not in 
tlie year A.D. 1119, but after A.D. 1169. 

The passages of the Danasdgara and the Adhhuta- 
sagara quoted above have been rejected as late interpolations 
by Mr. K. D. Banerji.^ The evidence of Minhaj-i-Siraj 
cannot, however, be dismissed so summarily. According 
to the narrative contained in the Tahaqai-Nasirt, written by 
Minhaj in A.H. 65.8 (A.D. 1260), Eae Lakhmaniya (Raja 


^ J. & P. A. S. B. (New Series), Vol. IX, 1913, p. 274. 
* J. & P. A. S. B, (New Series), Vol. JX, 1913, p. 275. 
21—1867B 
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Lakslimana) was ruling in Bengal at the time of the 
Nudiah raid of Muhammad bin Bakhtyar, which took place 
after A.IL 589 and “some years” before A.H. 601, i.e., 
between A.D. 1193 and 1205.^ 

The second theory seeks to reconcile the dates of 
Ballalasena (Ballal Sen) and Laksmanasena given in the 
Danasagara, the Adhhulasdgara, and the Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri, 
with the initial date of the Laksmanasena Era, as deter 
mined by Kiclhorn, by attributing the establishment of the 
era to a predecessor of Lakstuana. But this theory ignores 
the fact that the era of A.I). 1119 is distinctly called Lahs- 
mandhda and Lalmnanasenn-varm in several ancient 
manuscripts discovered by MM. Pandit Haraprasad Sastrl." 
Again, it does not satisfactorily explain why the word atita 
is used in reference to the rajya of Laksmanasena in the 
Bodh-Gaya inscription of the year 51 (A.I). 1170). 

There is another important fact which has been ignored 
by both the groups of scholars mentioned above. The Sena 
kings of Bengal never use the era which they are said to 
have established. All the inscriptions of this dynasty 
hitherto discovered are dated in regnal years. Even the 
records of VisvarCipascna and Kesavasena, the two sons of 
Laksmanasena, form no exc(‘[)tion. The copper-plate 
inscription of Vijayasena is dated in the year 3L (or 62).® 
The Naihati grant of Ballfilasena is dated in the year 11.^ 
The Tarpanadighi and Anulia grants, and the Dacca Chandi 
image inscription of the time of Laksmanasena, are dated 

’ Smith, The Early TTisiory of India, Third Edition, pp. 410-17, 

^ J. &P. A. 8. B. (New Series!, Vol. II, 1900, p. 10; c/. ‘A. 
Catalogue of Palm-leaf and Selected Paper Manuscripts belonging to 
the Darbar Library, Nepal, pp. iiS, .51. 

^ It. D. Banerji, Dahgaldra Itihusa, pp. 290-91; N. (i, 
Majumdfir, Inscriptions of Bengal, 59. 

* B, D, Banerjj, Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XIV, pp. 156 103, 
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in the years 2 and 3.’ The Madanapada grant of Visvarupa- 
scna is dated in the year 14. The Edilpur grant of Kei^ava- 
sena is dated in the year 3.^ These dates do not suggest a 
continuous reckoning. A glance at them is sufficient to 
show that tliey are the regnal years of the reigning inonarchs, 
and not years of the Lakshmanasena Era.® 

On the contrary m'c find that tlie era is used in Bihar 
and is associated with a line of Sena kings who are described 
as lords of Bltlil. d.Mie Janibigha inscription records the 
grant of a village to the Yajrasana for the residence of the 
Ceylonese monk Mangalasvamin, by king Jayasena, the 
lord of Pithi, son of Buddliasena.’ 'Ihe inscription bears 
the date, the year 83 of the ijaksmanasena Era, the 15th 
day of the bright half of the month of Karttika. 
Mr. Jayaswal has pointed out that tlie commentator of the 
Ramacharita explains the word PUhi-pati (lord of Pithi) 
by Magadhadhipa.^ Conseijuently Jayasena was a king of 
South Bihar. 

Another epigraph discovered at Bodh-Caya*'' mentions 
Buddliasena, father of .layasena, describes him as PUhi- 
pati) and represents him as a contemporary of Asokachalla, 


^ E. D. Banerji, Bahgdlara llihasa, pp. 297-98; N.G. Majumdar, 
Inscriptions of Bengal^ 100. 

* E. D. Banerji, Bdhgfildra Itihdsa, p. 323, J,A.S.B.i Ixv, Part 
I, p. 15; J.A.S.B., vii, Part I, p. 46; and J.& P.A.8.B. (New 
Series), x, 104. 

’ When the Senas of Bengal for Iheir court Pundits) do use an 
era, as in the Danasagara, the Adbhutasdgara and the SaduMilar- 
ndmrita it is the Saka Era, and not the Lakshmanasena Era, that 
is so used. 

* N. G. Majumdar, Patna Museum Inscription of Jayasena, 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLVIII, 1919, p. 47. 

® J.B.O.R.S., Vol. IV, p. 267; cf. also BafigaUra Itihasa, 
p. 267, n(43). 

* Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLyilll, 1919, p. 45. 
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kiog of a Himalayan district, two of whose inscriptions 
found at Bodh-daya bear the dates 51 and 74 of the Laksh- 
rnanasena Era.' 

In his Catalogue of Palin-lcaf and Selected Paper 
Manuscripts belonging to the Darbar Library, Nepal, 
MM. Pandit Hara prasad Sastri notices some fifty-seven 
manuscripts which contain colophons dated in theLak.smana 
Samvat, ranging from the year 91 (in the manuscript No. 
400, p. 15) to the year 558 (No. 1076 [ip], p. 31). Most 
of these manuscripts are written in Maithila (Northern 
Bihari) characters and the earliest dates (91 and IK')) are 
found in the Maithila manirscripts. The evidence of these 
records and that of tlie Bodh-dayrx and the Janibigha ins¬ 
criptions leaves no room for doubt that the earliest use of 
the Laksinanasena Era was confined to the province of 
Bihar. 

In his note on “Trikuta and the so-called Kalachuri 
or Chedi Era,”'“ Dr. Fleet observes : “Any era may be 
introduced into a country in which it was not founded. 
But no era can have been founded in a country in which it 
was never used.’’ We have seen that the Laksmanasena 
Era was never used in Bengal by its alleged founders, the 
Sena kings of Vijayapura. Tlic earliest use of it was 
confined to Bihar where we have epigraphic evidence of the 
existence of a line of Sena kings who actually use the era. 
It is fair to conclude from this that the origin of the Laks¬ 
manasena Era is to be sought not in the Sena dynasty of 
Vijayapura (Bengal) but in the Sena dynasty of Pithi 
(Bihar). King Jayasena was ruling in the year 83 of this 
era. His father, king Buddhasena, was a contemporary of 
Asokachalla who lived in the years 51 and 74 of this era. 

* Kielhorn, ‘A LisI cf the InscripcioQs of Northern India’; Ins. 
Nos. 676 and 577, Epigraphia Indica, Vol. V, Appendix, p. 79. 

* J.B.A.8., 1905, p. 568. 
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Tlie parts of the Bodh-Claya and Janibigha inscriptions 
which contain the dates 51, 74 and 83 run as follows' : — 

Srimal-lMkhvana {kshinana)-s€nasy 

= dtUardjye Sam 51. 
Snnial-Lak,pnana-fiena-deva-pd(ldndni 
= atUardjye Sam 74. 

Laksmana-s€nasy = dtitardjye Sam S3. 

The most important point in these dates is the use of 
the word alita. Professor Kielhorn remarks : 

“During the reign of Lakshraanasena the years of 
his reign Mould be described Srlmal-Lakshmana-sena-deva- 
pddd.ndm rdjye (or pravardhamdna.vijayardjye) Samvat, 
after his death the phrase would be retained, but attta 
prefixed to the word rdjye, to show that, although the years 
were still counted from the commencement ol the reign of 
Lakshmanasena, that reign itself was a thing of the past.’”' 
The founder of the Laksraanasena Era whose reign was a 
thing of the past in the year 51 ( = A.D. 1170) cannot be 
identified with Laksmanasena of Bengal, the son and suc¬ 
cessor of the author of the Ddnasdgara and the Adbhnta- 
sdgara, who was driven out of Nudiah by Muhammad bin 
Bakhtyar at some date subsequent to the taking of Delhi 
by the Muhammadans in A.11. 589, which is practically 
equivalent to A.D. 3193, and prior to Muhammad’s 

* Indian Antiquary, Vo!. XLVIII, 1919, p. 171. Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol. XTI, pp. 29-30. 

^ Indian Antiquary, Voi. XIX, p. 2. The analogy of the Gaya 
Inscription of Govindapala (V. 1232) suggests that like gatardjya of 
that record, aiUa-rdjya can have no reference to any change resulting 
from the Muslim conquest. 

Cf. Bhandarkar’s List of Inscriptions of Northern India, No. 439 
(Arl-Vikrama-kal-dtita); No. 346 {Malavcia-gata-vaisard) ; No. 1112 
(Saka-nripater-atlta abddh). In these cases atita, etc. does not indicate 
the existence of two Vikrama or Saka era. 
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expedition into the hills of tlie N.K. frontier, called'Tibhat 
(Tibet) by the autlior ol the Tuhaqat-i-N(mrt, wliich took 
place iiiA.lI. OUL (August l:i()4-Augiist 1205). 

Tf the founder of the Laksmanasena Era was not 
identical with king Ijaksmanasena of Bengal, he must 
have been the founder ol the Sena dynasty of Pitln.' This 
explains why his reckoning is perpetuated by king Jayasena 
ot Pitln, but is never used by any Sena king of Bengal, not 
even by Visvarupasena and Kcsavascna, the sons and 
immediate suceessoixs of king Baksmain of Bengal, d’his 
also explains why the era i> u-ed in the records of Bodh- 
(jaya and iMithila from the first century of its existence, 
but never appears in a Bengali manuscript till 171 years 
have elapsed from the time of the founder. The era is not 
connected with a Gauda king till the jear 402. 


‘ For a Buddhist Laksliman.isenn, c/. History of Bengal (Dacca 
University), p. 358 and n. 3. 
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Some Aspects op the Ancient Indian 
Social Organization* 

Every civilized nation of the world has its own distinct 
type of polity. The factors deterrriining the social and 
socio-political organization arc, however, not the same in 
all lands. We find one set of principles behind the division 
of the Babylonians into the Awilurn (noble), tlic Mush- 
kcnnm (humbler folk), and the slave; another accounts for 
the classification of Iranians into Alhravas (priests), 
Rathaesthaf! (warriors), etc. A third set of ideas is at the 
bottom of the distinction in Athens between Eupatrids 
(nobles), the Geornori (husbandmen), and the Derniurgi 
(artisans). We may also refer to the division of the early 
Eomans into Patricians and Plebs. 

The classification of Indians who follow the Hindu 
discipline is said to rest on varm and jdti, colour and birth. 
Varna or colour, in the sense of a pigment of the skin or 
ethnic origin, was undoubtedly a factor of primary import¬ 
ance in the early Vedic polity. Mention may be made in 
this connection of the distinction between the fair com- 
plexioned {3oitmjay Aryans and the darkskinned abori¬ 
ginals called Ddsa or Dasyu. The high-blown Aryan of the 
Rigvcda, probably the earliest literary monument of the 
Indo-Aryans, never forgets that his own colour is distinct 
from that of tlie Ddsa.^ Other distinctions are also alluded 
to. The Ddsa-Dasyus are ‘noseless’ (andsa) and of ‘hostile 
speech*. They have little faith in Aryan gods and sacrifices, 

^Baaed on a lecture "delivered at the Ilamakriahnn Mission 
Institute of Culture on August 21, 1943. ^ 

’ Vcd , Ind ., T. 350. 

“ I. 104. 2; III, 34. 9. 
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and were probably worshippers of the phallus.^ Divergences 
of mythology and mode of worship are frequently adverted 
to.2 

It is clear that we have here a division of the people into 
two broad groups on the basis of ethnic and, at the same 
time, of cultural differences. As a result, however, of 
assimilation through inter-marriage -with peoples outside 
the Yedic pale, and other processes, a number of blue- 
blooded Aryans must have in course of time lost their 
original complexion, and thus the old distinction of 
the people into the Anja-vama and the Dasa-varna 
gradually lost its primary signihcance excepting in outlying 
tracts like Yona and Kamboja (Majjhhna, II. 149). 
Moreover, the w'ord varna soon came to be applied 
to four, instead of two, social groups. This was the 
direction towards which ancient Indian society was 
moving in the period represented by the later Vedic texts. 
Treatises like the Satapatlia Brahmaruf distinctly refer to 
chatvdro varndh or the four ‘colours’, i.e., social classes or 
grades. These rarnas are usually mentioned as (a) Brah¬ 
man, Brahmana, or Deoa ; (b) Jidjan, Rdjanya, or Kshat- 
riya ; (c) Vaisya or Arya ; and (d) Sudra, roughly answer¬ 
ing, perhaps, to the Chanddla of the Ghhandogya Upani- 
sad* and the Ddsa-Dasyu of earlier texts. But the relative 
precedence of tlie four grades w'as rather indeterminate in 
the early period. The Atharoavcda'^ and the Vajasuneyi 
Samhitd^ ol the Yajurceda, w'hile speaking of the four- 
classes, gives the Sudra the third place in the order of 

’ Cf. VIJ. 21. 5 : X. 99. 0. 

' I. 33. 4-5; IV. 10. 9; V. 7. 10; 42. 9; VI11. 70. 10; X. 22 
7-8, etc. 

" V. 5. 4. 9; VI. 4. 4. 13; cf. Fe4. Ind., 11, p. 247. 

V. 10. 7. 

XIX. 32. 8. 

* XXVI. 2; cf. Vcd, Ind., II, 252 for other references, 
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enumeration, and tlie Arya or Vaisya the fourth. The 
Maitrayani Samhita} places the Vaisya before tlie liajanya. 
The fiatapatha Brdhmana^ distinctly speaks of the superio¬ 
rity of the Kshatriya over all other classes, tasnidt ksatrdt 
parani ndsii. That the chaturvarna system, as distin¬ 
guished from the older two-fold division into Aryas and 
Ddsa-Dasytis, did not entirely rest on hirfJi seems to be 
proved by such Vedic stories as that of the sage Kavasha 
who apparently ranked as a Erdhuiana, but was alleged to 
have been born of a Ddsl or Ddsa woman.® A famous 
Bigvedic* poet-sage (Karu) had for his parents, or according 
to another interpretation, children, a physician (hhisak) 
and a grinder of corn iupala-praksin'i). The lady men¬ 
tioned last appears at any rate to liave pursued an occupa¬ 
tion fit for i)lel)eians. According to the Satnpaiha Brdh- 
mana^ king Janaka who belonged to the Pidjanyo-Kfiatra 
class became a BiTihraana by virtue of his superior know¬ 
ledge. The same BrdhmamA adds that some of the king’s 
ministers were i^udras. 

The case of Kavasha Ailusha clearly suggests that ad¬ 
mixture of Aryan and non-Aryan elements was not unknown 
in later Vedic society. It is, therefore, clear that social 
divisions (chaturvarna) at this period cannot be explained 
simply in terms of pure ethnic extraction. Some Vedic 
texts attempt a distinction between the white (hikla) Brah- 
mana and Vaisya, and the swarthy (dhumra) and dark 
liajanya and Sudra.’ The point of difference is empha- 

> IV. 4. 9; cf. Vcd. Inch, II. 252 n49. 

= XIV. 4. 2. 23. 

’ Cf. the case of tlie dark-complexioned sage (Krisna) Dvaipa- 
yana Vyasa born of a fisliermaid according to the Mahdbluirata. 

* IX. 112. 3. 

' XI. 6. 2. 10; cf. Ved. Ind., II. 262. 

* V. 3. 2. 2; Ved. Ind., II. 390 n. 21. 

' Cf. Ved. Ind., II. 247. 

82—18678 
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sized by reference to the contrast presented by day and 
night. The authors in question must have noticed men 
and women lacking the Aryan ‘colour’ not only in the 
Sudras but even in the aristocratic Rdjamja class. One is 
reminded of the complexion of epic heroes and heroines, 
Rama, Krisna-Vasudeva, Arjuna, and Draupadl-Krisna. 

Diversity of ‘colour’ did not moreover blind the eyes of 
the Vedic sages to a proper appreciation of the underlying 
unity of the social organism, nay of the whole universe. In 
the domain of religion and philosophy, the many gods were 
being synthesized into one siipjeme reality (cf. ‘To what is 
One, the poets give many a name,’ ‘That One alone 
hreathed,’ ‘Brahman is all’, saroath khaloidani Brahma)} 
In a similar way the conception of an ultimate unity 
that absorbed the raanifoldness of tlie social structure, 
makes its appearance as early as the tentli mandala of the 
Rigveda. In the Purui^amlda, all the four social classes 
are represented as having their origin and being in the 
same Purvsa. ‘The Brahmana was his mouth; the 
Rdjanya was made his arms; the Vaisiya constituted 
his thighs; the Sudra sprang from his feet.’ The account, 
as already pointed out by several scholars, bears on its 
face the stamp of allegory. 

The Brahmana exercised his vocal organ in chanting 
hymns, the Rdjanya employed his strong arms in defending 
his country and people ; the tillers and traders, Vaisyas, 
were the mainstay of society as the thighs are of the human 
body; the Sudras had to make large use of their feet for 
a due performance of their plebeian duties. The connection 
of the Sudra with the feet of the Supreme One need not 
by itself imply any social inferiority. The medieval Sudra 
kings of the Andhra country point out that the sanctifying 
stream of the Ganges springs, like people of their own caste. 


* Biy. I. 164. 46; X. 129; OhMndogya Vpani§ad, HI. 14. 1* 
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from the lotus-feet of Sauri, i.e., Vishnu the Supreme 
Being.' The most significant fact in the Purusasukta is 
the absence of any reference to tegumental or ethnic diffe¬ 
rence as the basis of the classification of society. Members 
of the four social grades are represented as integral parts 
of the same organism, albeit with differo^nt functions. Thus 
we have in the famous Iiymn, which is the Magna Charta 
of the Hindu social polity, recognition of the organic unity 
of society with implied functional differences. It has been 
rightly pointed out by scholars in connection with a few 
other hymns that the word Brahmana at times suggests 
something peculiar to the individual and denotes a person 
distinguished for genius or virtue- or elevated by special 
characteristics to receive the gift of inspiration."' 

As centuries rolled by, a large number of occupational 
or professional groups formed within the bosom of society. 
From ages past people in this country have shown a marked 
tendency to follow the traditional calling of their forbears. 
Many members of the occupational groups preferred the 
ancestral avocation. This tendency, together with other 
factors such as tlic admission into tlie Braliminical polity 
of new tribes and clans, soratimes from well-defined geogra¬ 
phical areas, witli their own ideas about niana (‘a power 
and influence, not physical, and in a way superuaturaT), 
and rules regarding connubium and comniensality, may 
have been responsible for the wide vogue, side by side with 
varna, of the important word jdti which primarily meant 
‘birth,’ but later, by an extension of tlic sense, also a social 
group the membership of which was supposed to be based 
on birth. With the gradual crystallization of such groups 
into exclusive and inelastic units to which the designation 

* Cf. »ft^: vigils i 

W 3*'Tfu ll (Ep. Ind. III. 61, 64). 

X, 107. 6. 

* X. 126. 5. 
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caste properly applies, the importance of birth as the main 
determining factor in social classification was recognized 
by a notable fraternity of law-givers and publicists. The 
institution styled varna at times comprised several such 
jdtis or castes.^ It was not unnatural for jurists of the 
type mentioned above, to attribute to the bigger social unit 
(viz., the varna) characteristics of the jdtis of which it was 
believed to be an agglomeration. Boon the two concepts 
of varna and jdti got confused, and the terms came some¬ 
times to be used synonymously. 

There were, however, leaders of thought who viewed 
matters from a different angle. They pointed to a special 
import of the fourfold social division {chutiirvarna), as 
distinguished, on the one hand, from the dualism of the 
early Vedic period and, on the other, from the new organiza¬ 
tion of infinitesimal birth-groups or jdtis. According to them, 
the chaturvarna system had absolutely nothing to do with 
jdti or birth, but was broad-based on character and conduct. 

In post-Vedic literature, especially in the epics, two 
currents of thought—one basing social distinction on birth, 
the other on vritta (conduct)—are found running in parallel 
streams. The theory of the first group of writers which 
holds the field in large measure even in our own times, and 
is represented in such epic passages as yena jdtah sa eva 
sah,'^ is too well known to need any clal)oration. But even 
to this school, birth implied by the expressions jdti and 
jamnan does not in all cases refer only to a physical fact, 
but has sometimes a cultural and spiritual significance, as 
is clearly suggested by the use of the word dvija, which 
points to a second (non-material) birth, and the term santuti, 
spiritual offspring. It may further be noted that social 
status claimed on the basis of birth alone was not held in 
any great esteem as the disparaging expressions Brahma- 


‘ Manu, X. 48, 


* Mbh., Xn. 296 , 3. 
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bandhu, lilijaniin-handhu and KsJialra-bandhid very clearly 
suggest. 

The cxpoucnts of a higher thought never forgot the 
essential evenness and unity of society. They based social 
status not on the accident of birth but on the spiritual quality 
and activities of man and boldly proclaimed the truth that 
'there is nothing nobler than man’ {guliyani Brahma 
tadidani vo bravlini na mllmiRdcdichhresthataram hi 
kihehit)} 

The sense in which the epics understood the terra varna, 
presents interesting features. The colours of the Brahmana, 
Ksatriya, Yaisya, and Sudra is said to have been white, 
red, yellow, and black respectively. But it is emphasized 
that there is no essential dilTcrence (vUem) amongst the 
varnas, as originally all men w'cre Brahmanas or emana¬ 
tions from Brahman. They w’ere, how'cver, grouped into 
grades according to complexion based on character and 
conduct. The idea is said to be that the physical complexion 
of a man is conditioned by his spiritual nature and deeds. 

ii 

ST ^ msrfjT? 3Tsra; i 

HU'm ff stuh ii 

STilJTSTtsTfjraTiQlJt'nt: « 

fpii: a??raT srut: ii 
sfivqt SWfl^TST 'flHT: f | 

^ sthi: ii 


* Cf. Fed., Ind., II. 116; Clihd. Up., V. 3. 6; Pargiter, Dynasties 
of the Kali Age, p. 22. 

" Mhh,, XJI. 299. 20 ; cf. Homo sum; humani nil a me alienum 
puto (Terence). 
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«*vn: I 

5'son: f^: *mi: II 

irar: II etc.‘ 

Nilakantha says, 

^sr«5: sfmgoi: ipBran a TT t5m?»n%Tvn?r.' i wtfHt catjipt; 
niy^iRm 5M?l5isii%TOra: i ^^reuitsmftiw: y'Bqri^^TOfjra^: 1 

sifim: fwi «n?R<nmn iraremff?r#r: srKzaat, «tw4: ii 

It is to be noted that the above theory not only discards 
the question of birth as the basis of the division into varnas, 
but actually points to the identity of origin of all the four 
varnas. 

In the 3rmiadbhagavadgtta-parvadh.ydya^ of the Maha- 
hhdrata, Vasudeva-Krisria says in very clear terms that 
the classification of the people into four varnas is based on 
gum-karma, i.e., spiritual quality and conduct. In another 
context® the god Siva is represented as ({noting a saying of 
Lord Brahman which declares : 

mipnat ajfipmt ii 

# # * * * 

^laiT fil^lM^s I 

g?rtsfi'^^3rgra{^ 5fit^l3^s#^^a^^^^ll 
# « # # # 

a a ga a a wafe: i 

« E wa if a %3rfgar f aJia 5 11 

*n®at ^ faa 5 fNtaIr i 

srmaea faa'((a(a 11 

^ Mbh,, XII. 188. 6, 10-14 (with Nilakantha’s commentary). 

* Ch. IV, 13. Cf. XVIII. 42 £E. 

* Mbh., Xni. 143. 26, 48, 50-51, 69. 
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«i«ii ^ i 

m iwkm ?afrTOT'3^' 

Tbe verses quoted above go definitely to prove that, 
ccording to a very important school of thought, the chatur- 
^varna system was not based on birth, performance of rites 
and ceremonies, sacred knowledge or spiritual succession,^ 
but exclusively on vritta or conduct. A Brahmana might 
be degraded to tbe status of a Sudra and a Sudra might be 
elevated to that of a Brahmana by following particular 
modes of social behaviour. The words attributed to 
Vasudeva (Vishnu), Siva and Brahman, tl e three mani¬ 
festations of the supreme Spirit according to Hindu belief, 
cannot be regarded as less binding than the opinion and 
obiter dicta of law-givers and jurists of less exalted rank. 
Similar passages regarding conduct as the basis of the varna 
division are found in different parts of the Mahdhhdrata.^ 

Cf. BfRt i 

* * * • 

g sr ftwirt i 

^ H •» srnpn; ii 

anwoT! \ 

?f ii 

« « ♦ « 

fajHTi: ST fifRt I 

Nllakantha rightly points out: 

sniTO >5^ mwvitsR igjf i 

1 a. Manu, IV. 245 : WW'J*. va)sii^*r Hl.sPaFl i 

and IX. 336. i 

irm^Tsn’sdt Prsrgnret sniwa t n 

» Cf. Ep. Ind., V. 230. 

» Cf, III. 180. 21. 25-26, 36. 
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But the learned commentator's interpretation of the word 
vritta as oaidika-fianhshara is rendered implausible by the 
great epic itself' where pritta is clearly distinguished from 
saniskara, 'which includes raidika-samskdra. The reference 
to vritta in connection with Siidras who were precluded 
from the performance of Vedic rites, excludes the possibility 
of its meaning Vedic satiiskdra. Wliile commenting on 
Mhh., XIT. 189. 8., Nilakantha further says : 

‘ righteousness and not birth is at the root of the varna 
division.’ The views attributed to the Trinity in the Gita 
and the Isanti par vcdl receive a striking confirmation from 
the Vanaporran. According to this Book,'"' the gods accept 
as Brahmanas only t!ios<t persons who possess the requisite 
spiritual quality. (Cf. ff ^ %: 

etc.). The Mi/huld/ara/fl" actually refeus to a number of 
personages such as Arshtisla'ua, Sindhtidvipa, Devapi, and 
Visvamitra wlio were originally not Brfihmanas, but were 
elevated to Brahmanahood on account of their spiritual 
worth. 

Cf. wfl'W mir«raf wf^irafr: i 
?iwr sngmqt. ii 

T?fT?rn: i 

srru^f gfn: ii 

The possibility of a change of tmrna is also recognized 
by the supplement to the Malmhhdrata known as the Hari- 
vamsa : 

Even the Manusamhitd which, in several passages 
prescribes a' more or less rigid system of caste based on 

* XIII. 143. 50-51. * Ch. 205. 33-38, * IX. 39. 34-35. 

* Verse 658; var. lect. (VafigavasI edition, X. 0). 

»Rn:. 
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birth, could not altogether ignore the importance of vritta or 
or guna-karma. It is clearly stated in this work ' that a 
Brahinana becomes a Sudra by following a particular course 
ol action. It is added that the son of a Brahmana is not 
a Brahmana simply by virtue of his birth. If he is negli¬ 
gent of his duties, he is no more than a vrdtya, one fallen 
in social status,. 

The following verses, also, deserve notice : 

arnmisna: i 

^ !n3ioi?n5ifH i 

The Mamisamhitdiuriher describes how various tribes 
and clans {jdtayah) belonging to the Ksatriya varna were 
gradually degraded to the status of Vrisalas, deviators 
from approved social conduct, as a result of their neglect of 
prescribed duties. It is to be noted that vve have in this 
context reference to a plurality of jdtis included within the 
same varna, thus pointing to the difference between the 
two concepts, jdti and varna. Tiie social status conferred 
by varna might be changed, even according to this prince 
of law-givers, through neglect of duties of a particular 
character. 

It may be added that certain authorities regarded devo¬ 
tion to God as the principal factor that counted in deter¬ 
mining the social position of man. According to this view, 
even barbarians and outcasts were worthy of honour if 
only they were devoted to the Lord. The Svargakhanda* 
of the Padmapurana has the following verses : 

^ Manu, Ch. IV, 245. 

* Manu, X. 64-65. 

* X. 43. 

* Vangavrii^i edition, XV. 1.52; XXIV. 11. 

83-1867 B, 
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g«?i: 5spi^ msfr ^ i 

^sfq gRn ;iftwn ii 

The liberal tlioiiglit of the Mahahharata finds support in 
certain passages of the sister epic. There was no bar to 
the attainment of the status of a )}}aharsi for a man even 
of mixed Vaisya-Sudra extraction. To this category be¬ 
longed tlie son of the blind sage who figures in one of the 
most tragic episodes of the Rmnaynno. He is represented 
as versed in the sdstras though born of a Sudra mother 
and Vaisya father: ^i^nirf^ 3 it^ Guha who 

was a Nisada is described as a Rdjan and is treated as a 
confrere by prince Hama sprung from one of the proudest 
of the Ksatriya lines." Sabari, doubtless belonging to a 
tribe branded as/)«.<.//?/in the /I/ta/ej/fl Brdhmana, is not 
only called siddha, tapodhand and tdpasl, but is allowed to 
touch the feet of llama and offer him dcliamamya and food.® 
The above sections of the Rdmdyana breathe an atmosphere 
that offers a striking contrast to that of the story of 
Sambuka as given in the supplementary book, doubtless 
of a later age, styled the Uftarakdn(ln. Here we find a 
Sudra forfeiting his life for the offence of performing 
penances. It is further stated that in the Tretd age 
only Brahmanas and Ksatriyas could become tapasvins, 
not Vaisyas and Sudras. 

In recalling the story of the martyred child-sage of 
Vaisya-Sudra extraction, it may not be out of place to say 
a few words about the social concept, varna-sahkara. 
People coming under that category were usually regarded 
with disapproval. The term is often taken to mean the 

^ Rdmayana, IT. 63. 51 ; 64. 1 and 32. 

^ Ram, 50. 32 and 36. 

" Rdm . Ill, 74, 0-7, .18, 
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offspring of a mixed marriage. But it should he noted 
that mixed marriage when sanctioned by law and usage 
cannot fairly be included among the three causes specially 
mentioned by Mann ’ as giving rise to the vorna-sahkara, 
viz. oyabhichara or illicit intercourse, avcdyd-veilnna or 
marrying a girl in violation of law (e.g., incest hinted at in 
the Rigvedu. story of Yama and Yarn! and the tale of the 
Sakyas in Buddhist literature) and Hvoknrma-tydga or 
neglect of one’s appointed duties. 

Cf. \ 

The (JT((Y also emphasizes the etincal aspect of the 
matter in the passage— 

Tsrg =(Twf?r u 

Varna-sahkara in reality suggests social anarchy, as 
mdtsyanydyd connotes political chaos. Tlie conccipt should 
not be confounded with that underlying inter-caste or inter¬ 
tribal marriage .sanctioned by law or usage. Crautamiputra 
Satakarni, emperor of the Deccan, wdio claims to have 
been a Brabmana and a ruler who put an end to varna- 
sahkara, is known to have liad matrimonial relationship 
with the gakas of Western India. 

To conclude, the higlier thought of the country meant 
the varna system of ancient India to he a cede ol social and 
socio-ethical discipline, its basis according to this view 
y^as (juna-karina or vritta, spiritual quality and conduct, 
and not mere birth or ceremonial correctitude. 

A man born in a higlier caste could be degraded even to 
the status of a Sudra when his unrighteous acts demanded 
this punishment. Similarly, a man born in a lower caste 
was raised through his virtues to a higher social status. 


‘ X. 24. 
“ 1.40. 
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That flexible code of social discipline which brought unity 
out of diversity, tended to degenerate in the hands of 
certain writers into a watertight set of rules based on birth 
and not character and conduct, thus sapping the dynamic 
force of Indian society and reducing it to a stagnant state.’ 

It is wrong to invoke the authority of the Manava 
Dharmasdstra as the last word in social matters, as there 
were other authorities of equal or even greater weight ivliose 
point of view was different. ‘There is nothing nobler than 
Mdnusa,' whatever may be his birth or rank. This sums 
up the higher thought of India. 


* Summary in Modern Review, Sept, 1943, p. 174. 



CHAPTER XVI 

Thu Tai'Kstry or Ancii'-nt Indian History* 

My lirst words loust be expressive of a most cordial 
welcome to tlu; distinguished band of scholars, investigators 
and lovers of learning whom I am in'ivileged to see around 
me to-day. I am using no conventional words when I tell 
you how much I value this opportunity of serving my co¬ 
workers and fellow students. It is the kindness that I have 
often received from my confreres that emboldens me to 
undertake a responsibility which, but for their goodwill and 
co-operation, it would be beyond my power to discharge. 

We meet to-day in the D''ccan— Agasiyaniunijyotsna- 
pavilre Daksindpathc — in the historic city besprinkled by 
the waters of the Musi, endowed with the mural crown by 
the Qutbshahl sultans of Colcouda, and rendered illustrious 
by the far-famed house of Asaf Jah. The fourtli largest 
city in Bharatavarsa, Bhagnagar or Hyderabad, as it has 
been styled since the middle ages, is the metropolis of a 
realm which embraces within its boundaries the caves of 
Ajanta and Ellora, the shrines at Hanamkonda and Tuljapur 
the mosques of Bodhan and Gulbarga, tlie capital cities of 
Paithan and Warangal, the ramparts and battlements of 
Mahur and Raichur, of Mudgal and Naldrug, of Daulatabad 
and Bldar, of Parenda and Golconda. The recorded history 
of the people, whose hospitality we enjoy to-day, dates back 
to the age of the Rgvedic Brahmanas. Beautiful monas¬ 
teries, charming frescoes, solemn temples, lofty minars, 
gorgeous palaces, splendid madrasas and majestic mosques 
added lustre to the names of the successive dynasties that 
presided over the destinies of the land in bygone times— 

^Presidential Address (Section 1), delivered at the Indian His- 
tory Congress, Fifth Session, Hyderabad, Deccan, December, 1941. 
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the Satavahanas, the Vakatakas, the Calukyas, the Eastra- 
ktitas, the Kfvkatlyas, the Babmanids—to name only a few 
of them. The monuments that they have bequeathed to 
posterity are no insubstantial pageant that fades leaving not 
a rack behind. The faith that urged the master-builders 
to constructive endeavour, the fire that burnt within their 
soul, are of the people of this land by heritage and may yet 
add an illumined page to its chequered annals. 

But here I recall to my mind the admonition of a high 
authority, presiding over an all-India gathering of scholars. 
“The chief duty of a president is to keep silent and to 
listen.’’ This maxim claims a hoary antiquity as it 
seems to have been followed in the main by the kulapatis in 
the gemotes of the heroic age that met to hearken to “stir¬ 
ring tales of war and moil,’’ to 

itivrttaih narendranani 

rsindnca mahdtmandm . 

The procedure preferred by the sablidpatis of later 
generations named in the Kdvya Mimdmsd may not have 
been much different. What a welcome relief would it have 
been for me to tread in their footsteps. But gone are those 
halcyon days. We have to face the iron laws in an iron 
time. It has been the custom in these congresses and con¬ 
ferences for the president either to address to the assembled 
scholars a discourse upon some subject of importance or 
review in outline the activities of those who in the recent 
past continued the work of tracing the threads which have 
gone to the making of the multicoloured tapestry of Indian 
history. 

The presentation of the briefest outline cannot fail to 
take note of the irretrievable loss we have sustained by the 
passing away of not a few of the great figures that towered 
like tritons in our midst. Tagore, poet, artist, essayist, 
philosopher, prophet of a new vision, was at the same time 
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a keen student of Indian History and a revealer in his own 
inimitable manner of the inner soul of this ancient people. 
Dr. Sir Ganganath Jha, scholar, educationist and adminis¬ 
trator, has left works that are indispensable to the student 
of social and legal history. Sir George Grierson, linguist 
and philologist, made brilliant contributions to the study of 
the history of languages and the evolution of religion in 
India. Shams-ul-lJlerna Muhammad Hidayet Hussain, 
teaclier and investigator, whose benign smile is to me a 
memory to be treasured, dived deep into Arabic and Persian 
lore and threw a flood of light on many problems of our 
country’s past-.; 

The transformation of the All-India Modern History 
Congress into the Indian History Congress whose horizon 
was no longer bounded by the limits of the modern age, but 
embraced wdthin its orb ail epochs of Indian History, 
Ancient, Mediaeval as well as Modern, closed the eventful 
century that had been ushered in by the publication of 
Rgvedic Texts by Friedrich Rosen and the unravelling of 
the mysteries of the Brahmi alphabet by James Prinsep. 
The years that have since passed by have, on the whole, 
seen substantial progress in the onward march of historical 
research in several directions. The work of resuscitating 
the past and of chronicling the kaleidoscopic changes that 
marked the annals of our country have gone apace. To the 
aid of the historian have come the spade of the archaeological 
explorer, the discerning eye of the trained numismatist and 
the patient scholarship of the student of Anthropology, 
Mythology, Comparative Religion and Philology. 

Fruitful works of excavation and exploration have been 
undertaken not only by the central Department of Archaeo¬ 
logy, but by several States including Hyderabad, and non¬ 
official bodies in the provinces of British India. The spade 
is busy in unravelling the secrets of Ramnagar. Valuable 
antiquities have been discovered at Rajghat, Kurkihar, 
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Baragaiiga, Jajpur and other places. The University of 
Calcutta has undertaken the exploration of the historic site 
of Eangarh. The Bangarh excavation and the expansion 
of the Asutosh Museum which was recently started by 
the University under the guidance of Dr. Syamaprasad 
Mookerjee, have been of immense help in giving students 
of history much-needed lessons in practical Arcliaeology. 
The recent collection of art objects in the Museum hy 
Messrs D. P. Ghosh, K. G. Goswami and their co-workers 
includes notable specimens of sculpture and painting which 
point to interesting phases in the art tradition of eastern 
India. The discovery of new images, stone and bronze 
inscriptions, copper plates and coins through individual 
enterprise and the effort of universities and other learned 
bodies, has thrown welcome light on the history of several 
dynasties including the Satavahanas, the Kusanas, the 
Vakatakas, the Guptas, the Maukharis, the Palas, the 
Candras and the early kings of Kamarupa who claimed 
Bhagadatta’s lineage. 

The keen interest felt in historical studies is well 
attested by the work of learned societies whose number has 
multiplied considerably in recent times. Their activities 
are sometimes persistent, at times remittent, and on occa¬ 
sions rather intermittent. Mention may be made here of 
the work that is being done not only by the time-honoured 
Royal Asiatic Society which, like the nyagrodha, threw 
off in the past healthy offshoots in many directions, but 
also by the Bharata Itihasa Sam^odhaka Mandala, the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, the Research socie¬ 
ties of Bihar and Orissa, Andhra and Karnataka, the 
historical societies of the United Provinces, the Punjab, 
Sind and Mahakosala, the Kamarupa Anusandhana Samiti, 
the Vahgiya Sahitya Parisad, the Varendra Research 
Society, the Greater India Society, the Mahabodhi Society, 
the Indian Society of Oriental Art, the Indian Research 
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Institute, the Rriraakrsna Mission Institute of Culture, the 
Vehkatesvara Oriental Institute, the Numismatic Society, 
the Bharatiya Itihasa Parisad and similar bodies. 

The literary output of the recent past has not been 
inconsiderable. Bach epoch or aspect of our period claims 
the attention of a number of scholars and enquirers who 
have made it the object of their special study. It is a 
matter for sincere congratulation that some of the contri¬ 
butions come from the pen of ladies. The promising career 
of one of them, Br. Minakslii, has been cut short by the 
cruel hand of death. But others are still amongst us and 
doing work that merits attention. Two of them. Miss 
Padma Misra and Mias K. Virji have submitted papers 
for this section. Another distinguished lady. Miss Karuna 
Kana Gupta, recently explored the history of the Nagas 
while Miss L). N. Bhagvat, Mrs. Jyotirmayee Bose and 
Dr. P. C. Dharma dealt with Buddhist Monachism, Saivism 
and Ramayanic Studies respectively. 

The period coming within the purview of our section 
extends from the earliest times to 711 A.D. It is not 
necessary here to discuss the principle followed in sugges¬ 
ting the lower limit. Delimitation of periods is to the 
historian what parallels of latitude or meridians of longitude 
are to the geographer—imaginary lines invented for the 
sake of convenience. One historical period often imper¬ 
ceptibly fades into another. In a country of the size and 
dimensions of India landmarks that hold good for the entire 
sub-continent are not easy to find. Nevertheless, the eighth 
century A.D. did introduce new warps and woofs in its 
political and cultural texture, specially in the north-west. 
The preceding ages had seen the birth, efflorescence and 
transformation of many types of civilisation. History can 
hardly take any note of the earliest of these, when man 
first set the stage in India. The story in the present state 
of our knowledge must open with the dawn of Chalcolithic 

34—18673 
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culture in tbe v.alley of the Indus. Further excavations 
at the pre-historic sites in this region brought to fuller view 
the links that bound the ancient civilisation of our country 
with the contemporaneous culture of Anau and Elarn, 
Sumer and Anatolia, Egypt and Crete. The researches 
and investigations of Hrozny, Herzfekl, Artlmr Keith, 
Mackay, Frankfort, Corbiau, Hackin, Carleton and a host 
of other scholars have emphasised the value, for the eluci¬ 
dation of our own pre-historic antiquities, of the study of 
the ancient civilisations of Iran, Iraq and the eastern 
Mediterranean, lands. We have acquired a new interest 
in the golden helmet of Meskalamdug, the Stele of the 
Vultures of Eannatuin, the relics of pre-dynastic Egypt, 
the seals of the middle kingdom, the vaulting feats pictured 
in Cretan art, the legends of Gilgamesh and Enkidu, the 
eagle and the club of Ningirsu, the hymns of Nergal, the 
representations of the Hittite Teshub and those of the 
mother goddess at Ephesus and Susa, references to Dakash, 
Shuriasl), Maruttash and Shimalia in Kassitc documents 
and lastly to “the ships of Meluhlia, the ships of Magan 
and the ships of Dilmun’-’ which anchored at tlie quay in 
the front of Agade in the clays of Sargon. 

Indus culture claims the close attention of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Department. It has attracted investigators like 
the Kev,. Father Heras and many other workers. It may 
be of interest to our own antiquarians who attempt to 
determine early chronology, or reconstruct ancient history, 
on the basis of very late bardic or priestly tradition, and 
persist in clinging to dynastic designations not supported 
by contemporary evidence, to know how Assyriologists and 
Egyptologists treat the king-lists and chronicles of Nur- 
Ninsubur, Berossos and Manetho, and how’ attempts at 
a solution of the riddle of Egyptian writing fared before 
the discovery of the Rosetta Stone. Diligence and enthusi¬ 
asm deserve praise and encouragement, but are not likely 
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to produce the best results unless cliastcucd by critical 
caution and discerning judgtnent. 

Valuable work in the domain of Iranian studies useful 
for the student of Indian antiquities has been done by the 
excavalors of the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago and by the colleagues of Arthur Uphain Pope, the 
learned editor of .1 Siirocn of Persian Art. It gives me 
pleasure lo refer in this connection to the recent work of 
Dr. Sukuninr Sen wliicb deals with old Persian inscriptions. 
Important AcdiaaiK'nian records also find a place in a corpus 
of inscriptions that is bOng prepared by Dr. Sircar. An 
interesting discovery in recent years is that of several stone 
tablets east of the great palace terrace at Persepolis where 
Xerxes records his victories in lands in which the daivas 
were worshipped. 

Yedic studies have found in recent months workers in 
Mr. V. M. Apte, Mr. I>. S. Upudhyaya, Mr. Pusalkar 
and otliers. ddie Great Epic is being dealt with by 
Dr. Sukthankar and his colleagues and has recently claimed 
the attention of Professor II. C. Seth who is already well 
known for his somewhat daring dissertations on the Maurya 
period. The light thrown by epigraphy, the early Pali 
canon and Trans-Gangetic sources oiii the date and develop¬ 
ment of the heroic as well the didactic epic needs further 
exploration. 

The early records of the Jains and the Buddhists have 
been made to yield interesting information by Drs. B. C. 
Law, Malalasekera, Barua, Prof. K. P. Mitra, Mr. K. P. 
Jain, and Mr. Ratilal Mehta, and have been utilised by 
Professor N. N. Ghosh for his monograph on Ivausambi. 

There are several problems connected with the Nanda 
and Maurya dynasties that await further investigation. 
The date of Mahapadma, the commencement of Candra- 
gupta’s reign, the age and authenticity of the Kautillya 
Arihamstrq., the identity of Satiyaputra and of Alikasudara, 
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Anoka’s relations with Suvarnabhumi, the social organisa¬ 
tion of his days, the detailed story of tlie later Maiiryas— 
to name only a few of tliem—continue to tantalise the 
enquirer. 

Not much has been done in recent times by Indian 
scholars, with very few exceptions, by way of exploring 
the Greek evidence for further elucidalion of the history 
of the pre-Christian centuries for which reliable literary 
evidence is scanty. Some of the volumes published by 
the Loeb Classical Library deserve incisive study. In a 
work of Xenophon, who died about the middle of the fourth 
century B.C., we have notice of an Indian king who is 
described as a very wealthy man—a reference that may be 
compared to the Indian account of the Nandas, the reputed 
possessors of enormous wealth. The personality of 
Bindusara and his solicitude for Greek sopliisls as well as 
Ajico parivrajakns deserve attention to appreciate the en¬ 
vironment amidst which his more famous successor grew up. 

The period of the Bactrian Greeks that followed the 
disintegration of the Maurya empire is the theme of a very 
learned and elaborate treatise by W. W. Tarn whose work 
has invited interesting comments from A. B. Keith, 
Johnston and Saurindra Nath Bay. The history and 
chronology of the Scytho-I’arthian and Satavahana rulers 
remain much vexed questions. T’he ghost of Kaniska has 
not been laid, or the riddle of the eras of 58 B.C. and 78 
A.D. solved, to the satisfaction of all. But the note of 
Dr. Lirders on the era of the Maharaja and MaharujaraiMiruja 
and the astronomical calculations of Mr. Probodh Chandra 
Sengupta deserve attention. The problems of the eras used 
by the Traikutakas, the early Gahgas of Kalihga and a 
Kadamba prince at Halsi, also present difficulties, though 
not all of the same character. Much new information 
regarding the Kusanas and the Satavahanas has been 
vouchsafed to us in recent times. The researches of 
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Mr. M. N. Nagar and Professor V. V. Mirashi may be men¬ 
tioned in this connection. 

Several obscure spaces in the spectrum of Gupta history 
and the annals of the Vakatakas and the Maukharis remain 
to be illumined. The researches of Dr. Altekar, Professor 
Mirashi, Dr. D. C. Ganguly, Dr. Sircar and Messrs. 
Jagannath, Y. K. Deshpande, Akhil Bandhu Biswas and 
A. Ghosh merit close study. In regard to the problem 
of the earliest Guptas of the fourth century A.D. tradition 
embodied in dramas and works on poetics of a late date, 
or even in epigraphs composed some five centuries after 
the incidents, can hardly be given equal weight with con¬ 
temporary inscriptions and coins. The problem of 
Baladitya is scarcely to be solved by ignoring the Sarnath 
record of Prakataditya as is done in a recent publication. 
The relation of the line of Maharaja Sri Gupta with 
N'ainyagupta and Krsnagupta also demands study. The 
role of the early Guptas and the dynasties with which 
they are known to have come into contact, in popu¬ 
larising Sanskrit and the cult of “the victorious Bhagavat’-’ 
in the south, deserves as much study as their endeavour to 
revive sacrificial rites in the north. SuflQcient attention 
has not, I believe, also been paid to the notice in the Alla¬ 
habad prasasti of the relation of the imperial government 
in the Ganges valley with the “dwellers in island’’ in tracing 
the history of Indian colonial and cultural expansion in the 
Gupta age. The reference in a Malayan epigraph to a 
Mahdndvika from Kaktamrttika may be recalled in this 
connection. 

As to the Vakatakas, the need of re-examining some of 
their known records, and of bringing out the full signi¬ 
ficance of the term rdjytt used in reference to territorial 
divisions of their realm, in the light of the Vatsagulma 
grant, is apparent. 

The identity of the Maukhari capital remains, I believe. 
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still a mystery. Evidence adduced on the point is neitlier 
unanimous nor conclusive. Among other important 
problems may be mentioned the origin and order of succession 
of the early Pallavas, the earliest chroiKdogy of the Gahgas 
of Talakad and the relations of the GnrjaraH of the Maharaja 
Karnanvaya with those of the IMtlihaninrayu. 

The history of Ilarsa, wliich was elucidated by 
Drs. RadhaKumud Mookerjee, R. ('. Ma juiudar, Niharranjan 
Ray, and R. S. Tripathi, has in recent times attracted a 
good deal of attention and an interesting dissertation has 
been contributed by Mr. Nalini Natli Das Gupta. 

The period from the death of Ilarsa to tlie advent of the 
vanguard of the army of llajjaj early in the eiglith century 
A.D. offers another promising field for research. 

A notable feature of historical investigation in recent 
years is the attention paid to provincial liistory. The 
Kamarupa Anusandfiana Samiti has taken in hand the 
reconstruction of the past history of Assam. Welcome 
light is thrown on the early annals of this eastern province 
by the Baragahga epigraph of Bhutivarman brought to 
notice by Dr. Bhattasali of the Dacca Museum. The 
University of the last-mentioned city is making good pro¬ 
gress with a comprehensive history of Bengal with the co¬ 
operation of several teachers of the Calcutta University 
besides other scholars. Shorter dissertations on the province 
proceed from the pens of Drs. B. C. Sen, I^iharranjan Ray, 
Mr. Adris Banerjee and Mr. P. Paul. The study of the history 
of eastern India has been facilitated by the new edition of 
the Ramacaritam with commentaries and an English tran¬ 
slation by Drs. Majumdar, Basak and Pandit E . Banerji. 

Gujarat claims the attention of Professor H. D. Sankalia 
and Messrs. D. B. Diskalkar and P. C. Divanji, and Rajput 
history that of Pandit G. H. Ojha, Dr. H. C. Ray, Pandit 
Bisheshwar Nath Reu, Mr. Subimal Datta and others. The 
Central Provinces form the subject of a detailed study by 
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Professor Mirashi. Orissa has assiduous workers in Messrs. 
K. C. Panigrahi, P. Acharya, B. Misra, and Kumar B. S. 
Deo. Parts of the Kanarese Country and South Kohkan 
continue to claim the attention of Dr. Saletore and 
Mr. Moraes, and Travancore that of Messrs. Poduval, 
C. Achyuta Menon and their co-workers. The great Andhra 
country has investigators like Messrs. Krishna Rao, Rama 
Rao, Subba Rao and Dr. Venkataramanayya. The history 
of Tamil land is being explored by Dr. Aiyangar, Rao 
Sahib C. S. Srinivasachari, Professor Nilakantha Sastri, 
Mr. Dikshitar, Mr. Aravamuthan and their colleagues and 
co-workers. 

In the dim mists of antiquity some scholars discern a 
movement to India of peoples from Malayan and Polynesian 
lands. Tlic waves, if they really came from those regions, 
rolled back, possibly breaking into ripples, in historic times, 
and some o! tlie most thrilling chapters of our early history 
are filled by the story of Hindu colonial and cultural 
expansion in the countries and isles of gold {Suvarnahhumi 
and Siioarnadvlpa) beyond the Ganges. These lands are 
gradually yielding relics which, though not so old as those 
of Elam and Sumer, have already proved to be of absorbing 
interest. The history of the little bits of ancient Indian 
soil set in the silver sea of the Far East, and the neighbour¬ 
ing lands whose shores it laves, is being elucidated with 
great industry and devotion by Dr. Majumdar, Professor 
Nilakantha Sastri, Professor Bijan Raj Chatterji, Drs. 
U. N. Ghoshal and Niharranjan Ray, Mr. Himangsu 
Sarkar and others. 

Geography, which competent critics regard as an indis¬ 
pensable foundation for historical studies, is receiving atten¬ 
tion from Drs. Law, S. C. Sarkar and Mr. Sudhakar 
Chatterji. A geography of India wdiich takes full note of 
epigraphic evidence is a desideratum. The study of 
Numismatics, a valuable source of history, and the only 
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source for the history of certain periods, is being pursued 
amongst others by Mr. J. N. Banerji, Professor Mirashi, 
Dr. Altekar, Dr. S. K. Chakravarti, Messrs. Rabischandra 
Kar and D. D. Kosambi. 

There are other branches of history, besides the story 
of political vicissitudes, w'hich, tliough hardly capable of 
vying with the latter in satisfying the crave of the human 
mind for whatever is exciting and romantic, have never¬ 
theless greater cattraction for those who are interested in 
the evolution of ideas and institutions in tlie fields of 
politics, education, sociology, economics, religion and art. 
The study of Indian polity had absorbed the energy 
of some of our most distinguished scholars since the 
publication of the Kautillija Arthasdstra. It ivill doubtless 
receive a fresh impetus from the publication o!' the 
recent works of Professor K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, 
Drs. N. C. Banerji and N. C. Ganguly. Education in 
ancient India is claiming the attention of Dr. R. K. 
Mookerjee. Social history is being explored by Drs. R. C. 
Hazra, J. B. Chowdhury and Mr. Sudhirranjan Das. 
Economic history has a devoted worker in Mr. Atindra 
Nath Bose, while religious history is being dealt with by 
Drs. Barua, Bagchi, N. Dutt, and Mr. Provat Mookerjee. 
Iconography, a subject closely connected with religious 
studies, is claiming increased attention in recent years and 
has attracted the patient industry and penetrating insight 
of Mr. J. N. Banerji, whose important work on Hindu 
Iconography will soon be in the hands of scholars. Among 
other workers in the field mention may be made of 
Mr. Sarasi Kumar Saraswati and Mr. B. C. Bhattacharyya. 
Painting, architecture and some of the minor arts have 
attracted the attention of Mr. G. Yazdani, Mr. 0. C. 
Gangoly and several scholars of the younger generation 
including Messrs D. P. Ghosh, Saraswati, C. C. Dasgupta 
and K. K. Ganguli. 
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The success attained by individual effort is, in not a 
few cases, encouraging. But this does not obviate the 
need for discussion and co-operation in conferences like the 
present one. “Historical thinking’’, says Acton, “is 
better than historical learning.” It is difficult to conceive 
of a better method of stimulating thought than personal 
contact and exchange of ideas amongst scholars, students 
and encjuirers interested in a subject. 

But here a question may be asked as to whether 
historical discussions have any value for the community 
in the midst of which we live, move and have our being, 
whether they add anything to material power and the well¬ 
being of man. ft must be confessed that it is not the 
function of history to supply food and clothing to the poor 
or medicine to the sick. A student of history does not 
practise the commonly understood art of healing, far less 
that of killing. The grand purpose of history is, as pointed 
out by Trevelyan, to emancipate man from tlie doom pro¬ 
nounced upon him at his birth, of life-long imprisonment 
in a single century and in a single set of material and intel¬ 
lectual circumstances. In the words of Acton and Southey, 
it enables us to rise above the pressure of time, race and 
environment and live in the company of the ‘mighty minds 
of old’ that no single country or age could produce. The 
past holds in its bosom a great store-house of knowledge 
and experience, a mass of material for the delectation of 
the right-minded, indispensable to the man who, with 
Burke, wants to avoid "a dull uniformity in mischief and 
the unpitied calamity of being repeatedly caught in the 
same snare. Historical studies are a powerful solvent of 
superstition and a useful corrective of misconceptions and 
exaggerations. To ignore these studies is to live in a 
twilight of fiction, on a sand-bank of apathy, with the 
roaring currents of time eddying around, oblivious of the 
gems deposited by the stream of history, heedless of the 
25^1867B 
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fact that the science of politics, of sociology, the historical 
romance and the drama are like grains of gold on the beach 
of the river of history. 

Some regard history mainly as a form of literature to 
charm their leisure, or a prop to buttress time-worn ideas, 
or a thread on which to string some pre-conceived moral. 
To be useful history must never sever its relation to hard 
fact. The living trutli about man, both the great and the 
common folk, must not be discolured by individual fancy 
or disfigured by the heat of partisanship. The historian 
must not project his own broad sfjadow upon his pages too 
often so as to blur the picture he has taken so much pain 
to paint. “That man of merit alone ideserves praise,’’ 
says Kalhana, the eminent historian of ancient India, 
“whose language, like that of a judge, in recounting the 
events of the past, has discarded bias as well as prejudice’’ : 
diighyah sn cva gunavdn rdgadvcsahahiskrtd 
bhutdrthakcithanr ydsya sihcyasyero .'tarasvail. 

History must be scientific in its method of collecting 
and collating evidence. But it need not be dull. A liarrao- 
nious union of scientific precision, literary elegance and 
artistic skill should be the aim. It has, however, to be 
admitted that ideal perfection is hard to attain. But the 
attempt is worth making. If we cannot vie with the 
man of science in enlarging the command of our species 
over nature, or with the literary artist in giving solace to 
the wearied mind or the worried soul, we can at least free 
it to a certain extent from the trammels of its surroundings 
and try to make man “the heir of all the ages”. lie may 
if he chooses 

From their lessons seek and find 
Instruction with an hmnhle mind. 

He may learn how a great people first becomes con¬ 
scious of its individuality and develops a soul. How history 
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ceases to be a tale of isolated adventures, or a narration of 
the deeds of individuals or sinall groups engaged in a 
struggle for bare existence—bow it becomes a progressive 
manifestation of the mind of a nation, the process by 
which its soul unfolds itself in political and administrative 
achievement, moral and social regeneration, religious and 
literary endeavour, scientilic and artistic efflorescence. 
Each great people of anti(]uity liad its own characteristic 
marks of development. We may recall in this connection 
the moral fej’voiir of the Hebrew psalmists, the sense of 
beauty and rhythm that marked Pcriclean (freece, the love 
of law and government that cliaracterised ancient Rome, 
and the perception of unity in diversity that dawned in the 
India of yore. 

The quest for unity with its concomitants of mettd, 
ainhlsd, anukaiiipd, in a land noted for the extraordinary 
multiformity of its physical aspect, bewildering variety of 
its ethnological and linguistic make-up, and wide 
divergences of its social and religious organisation, gives 
in my opinion the key to its history- There might have 
been cross-currents and under-currents but this seems to 
have been the, or at least one of the, main currents. 
The poet-theologians of the llgceh did not fail to take 
note of the multiplicity of rivers in the land of Saptasindhn 
all losing themselves in one vast sheet of water. The 
majestic heights with gold-hued crests, diademed with the 
starry sky of the north, were synthesised into a single 
being, Himalaya, compared to Visnu himself in later 
poetry 

sthdne tvdm stMvaratrnamth 
Visninii dhur manmnah . 

All the sacred shrines merge in one holy stream :— 
tathd devanadl cc'yam 

sarviittrthdhhisambhrtd 
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(juganad gam gatd dein 
Ga hgd sorrasaridcard. 

Transcending the superb mountain, tlie divine strenin, 
tlie wonderful panorama ol Indian topography, and the 
surging masses of Indian liumanity, was conjured up the 
vision of a united country to wliom the river was hut a 
jewelled necklace (Gahgdinauldikahdrinl), the mountains 
hut car-ornaiTK'nts (Hiiiiarad-Vindhija-h-nndald) and tlie 
inhabitants so many children (santatih). 

nltaram yat sainudrasya 
Hiinacaddaksinanca yat 
carsani tad Bhcmitarn nfiiiia 
Bhdrati yalra santatih. 

It is not merely the geographical unity of the country 
that came to be realised in the days of yore. The land of 
varnas and jdtis, of castes and sub-castes, evolved tlie 
concept of the giant Pnrnsa in whom all the social orders 
had their being, and the hold declaration is made in the 
Book of Peace of the Great Epic : 

na viscso'sti varndndm 
sarcam Brdkmam idarh jagat. 

The idea of oneness had its influence also in the sphere 
of politics. The concept of Purusa and Mahdpurusa in the 
domain of sociology, philosophy and religion, had its 
counterpart in the idea of the ekardt or cakravartin, a 
universal emperor, the lord of Jambudvipa. 

A warrior duly crowned, the chief of men ; 

This earth he conquered and then justly ruled, 
Needing no rod or sw'ord or violence. 

But ordering all impartially, he caused 
The clans to grow in fortune, riches, wealth 
Theirs were all pleasures, his the seven gems. 
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The idea of such a universal ruler :— rdjd risvajamna as 
he is called in the Vedas—was apparently before the mind 
of the Atharvanic poet who wrote the famous laud about 
Pariksit. The idea came very near realisation when Asoka 
welded together the Magadhas, Yoiias, Aparantas, Andhras 
and other races inbal)iting this land into one political unit. 
Such a cAiUrdoarim many of liis successors—Kharavela, the 
imperial Guptas, Harsa, to name only a few—aspired to be. 
The cakravartin became w'hat he was by pnrdkrama tem¬ 
pered by a tender regard for the well-being of all creatures 
that was enjoined by dhanna—pordnd pakitl, the ancient 
law of India, as it is termed by Asoka. It is to pardkranin 
that the great Maurya attributed bis success in making 
his influence felt throughout tfanibudvipa ipakantaf:i hi esa 
phalc). The famous Allahabad Prasasli speaks of pard- 
krarmi as the only ally and mark of Samudra Gupta (para- 
kramaikahitndliu, pardkraludhka). 

fl'hese great rulers of men did use their might to subject 
“the mutually repellent molecules of the body politic to 
the grasp of ii superior controlling force”—the one in 
Kalihga, the other in Aryrivarta. But they never for a 
moment forgot that force divorced from dhanna, annkampd 
lokdnugraha, the Law of Piety, compassion and kindness 
to mankind, was barren of fruits. The soul of India had 
responded to the call of suffering in ages past. Did not 
the heart of one of the poet-sages of old melt with grief 
at the sight of a bird being done to death by the cruel 
missile of a fowler? Did not another national poet loudly 
proclaim : 


abhuyani sarvahhutehhyo 
?/o daddti mahipate 
sa gacchati param sthdnam 
Visnoh padam andmayam. 
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“He who grants assuninee of safety to all beings goes to 
the highest station, the holy step of tl)e Supreme Spirit, the 
home of bliss ” ? 

We need not dilate on tlie kindred teachings of the Jinas 
and the Buddha. These lessons were not lost n})on the 
universal rulers. The agony of tlie hraiirlca in the woods 
had brought into being the Rumdyana. The agony of 
the men of Kaliiiga was res|)onsil)le for an aradana not 
less instructive and in.^piring than the story of Eama- 
candra’s deeds. 

Many of the successors of Dharrnasoka did not fully 
share his religious convictions. Nevertheless, they too held 
up before their minds the ideal of Piyadasi in its essentials, 
A queen-mother of the second century A.D. takes pride 
in the fact that her royal son who had warded off the 
incursions of barbaric intruders, whose chargers had drunk 
the waters of the three oceans, was at tlie same time “alien 
to hurting life even towards an olfending enemy”, 
kitaparadhe pi satujane apdnahisd ruci. Two centuries 
later a warrior-poet speaks of his master whose fame had, 
it is said, reached the four seas, as “ full of compassion, 
possessed of a tender heart, ijnrduhrdaija, anukampdvat) 
the personification of kindness to mankind” {lokdnvyraha). 
The tiger-claws of Vydghrapardkrama were it seems 
exchanged for the velvet glove. For was he not Dharma 
pracirabandha? Three centuries roll on and we meet 
another great ruler, who seeks to unite the five Indies and 
proclaims his faith in the following words.* 

karmand, munasd vded 
kartavyam prdnihhir hUurh 
HarsenifitaL samdkhydtam 
dharmdrdjjd narn anu ttam am. 

* Vide Epigrapliia Indica, Vol. IV, p. 211, 
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These words give the clue to tlie influences that moulded 
the destiny of India daring many a memorable epoch of 
our history—a quest for unity in a land of diverse colour 
and culture and attempts at its realisation in the domain 
of politics by a blend of strength, exertion, love, compassion 
and adherence to D^arma. These are some of the lessons 
which the ages bring to us as they come peeping in 
through the window of history. They teach us that the 
land of oiir birth has a noble mission. It is rich with its 
treasures of varied experience, and we should try to be 
worthy of so precious an inheritance. 
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Pbototvpes(?) of Siva l\ Western Asia 

Siva shares with X'isnu the homage of the vast majority 
of the Hindu population. Tlie worship of the deity is, as 
is well known, traceable back to the early Vedic age. 
Archaeological evid'Tice has been adduced by scholars, 
notably by Sir John Marshall, to prove that the cult of a 
divinity closely approximaling to Siva was already popular 
in the Indus valley in the third millennium P.C. Atten¬ 
tion has been invited particularh to a Mohenjo-daro seal 
on which is portrayed a male god who is seemingly three¬ 
faced but may have had four faces. He is seated in the 
typical attitude of Yoga and has his lower limbs exposed^ 
suggesting comparison with the Crdht a-Medhra form of 
Siva. The deity has on either side a number o( animals : 
a tiger and an elephant on his right and a buffalo and a 
rhinoceros on his left. Beneath the seat of the god are a 
couple of deer.' 

There can be no doubt that the deity on the Mohenjo- 
daro seal has important points of resemblance with Siva as 
depicted in Chapter 284 of the 3anti Parva and Chapters 14 
and 17 of the Anusdsana Parva of the MahdbhdrataA The 
epic describes the god both as irislrsha (XII, 284, 12) or 
trivaktra (XIII, 14, IbS) and as chaturmukhu (XII, 284, 
83; XIII, 17, 77). He is Digvdsas {ibid., 14, 162) and 
Ordhvu Lihga (17, 46). He is further styled Yogcscaru 
(14, 328) and Yogddhijaksha (17, 77). Above all, he is 
Pasupati (17, 71)). Among animals brought into special 
relation with him are the tiger (cf. Sardfdarupa, 17, 48), 

^ Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilization^ edited by Sir John 
Marshall, Vol. I, Cii. 5. 

^ Vahgavusi edition. 
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the elephant (cf. Vyalarupa 17, 61) and the deer 
(of. Mrigabanarpana, 17, 38). He is clad in a tiger’s skin 
{Vyaghrafina, 14, 387), and has an elephant’s skin as his 
upper garment {Ndgacharmottarachchhada, 14, 155). He 
is not only the elephant-killer {Gajaha, 17, 48) but also a 
buffalo-destroyer {Mahisaghna, 14, 313). Among bis 

epithets is GandaUn (17, 91) which suggests a connection 
with Ganda (the rhinoceros?). Gandlni is an appellation 
of his consort Durga. 

Striking as are the points of likeness between Siva and 
the Mohenjo-daro deity it is to be noted that one of the 
most distinctive epithets of the epic Siva, viz. Vrisahha- 
vdha (AnuMsana, 14, 299) or Vrisa-vahana (14, 390), is 
not suggested by anything portrayed on the Mohenjo-daro 
seal mentioned above. In this and some other important 
respects the epic Siva finds a closer parallel in a god 
worshipped by the ancient Hittites in Western Asia in the 
second millennium B.C. This deity is Teshub, the chief 
male member of the Hittite pantheon.^ We have re¬ 
presentations of the god at Malatia, in the sacred gallery at 
Boghaz Keui, in the Zinjerli Sculpture, in the monument 
at Isbekjur, on a stele at Babylon and also on coins at 
Hierapolis Syraiae. He stands on a bull and has the three¬ 
pronged thunderbolt as his distinctive weapon. He is also 
represented as bearing a bow, the trident and mace, battle- 
axe and dagger. His spouse is the great mother-goddess 
venerated as Ma in Cappadocia. She was worshipped 
under different names and forms in Anatolia and neighbour¬ 
ing lands. 

The resemblance between Teshub as represented at the 
places named above, and Eudra-Siva as described in Vedic, 


* Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethice, edited by James 
Hastings, Vol. VI, pp. 724 ff; Universal History, Vol. 2, pp. 723, 
727, 737. 

86—1867B 
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epic and Pnriinic texts, is too striking to be ignored. Like 
Teshub Rudra-f5iva wields the thunderbolt {Bujveda, 2, 33, 
3; Mahdhhdrata, XTIl, U, 288, 387, etc.), and is armed 
with a bow' (ci. dJianin, 17, 43; /'luafem, 14, 387), the 
trident XII, 284, 12; Sula, XIII, 14,289 and 

387), mace (Danda, ibid., 387), battle-axe (cf. Paraivadh- 
dyudha, 17, 99), and paltUa (17, 43) which Nilakantha 
explains as a kind of Kbadga or sword. 

Like Teshub again Siva is Amhikd-bhartd {Mbh., Ill, 
78, 57), spouse of the mother-goddess, who is referred to 
as Parvati (XIIT, 14, 250), Devi (384) and Uma (427), the 
counterpart of the Pa()pa(locian Ma. The consort of Teshub 
stands on a lioness or panther.’ Similarly, the consort of 
Siva is in the Purdna^ simhiivdhim {Mdrkandeya Purdna, 
82, 33). Certain forms of the great mother-goddess of the 
ancient peoples of Western Asia, sucli as Xanaia and 
Artemis, had the bee for their symbol.^ .Representations 
of these deities with the bee were to be found at Ephesus 
and Susa. Curiously enough, the Indian mother-goddess 
receives in the Mdrkandeya Purdna (91, 49) and the Devi- 
Bhdgavata (Bk. 10, 13) the epithet Bhrdrnari. In this 
form the godde.ss had killed an Asura named Aruna for the 
good of the world {Mark. 92, 48). Does the story imply 
hostility to rival cults of Assyria or Iran? 

While certain aspects of Rudra-8iva and his consort, 
mainly ddailed in the ejiic and the Pnrdnas, recall the 
Hittite Teshub, other features, which may claim a prior 
date, remind one of Nergal, the Sumerian deity, to whom 
the following hymn is addressed 

* ERE, Hastings, Vol. VI, p. 725; Universal History, 2^ 719, 
723, 737. 

'■* Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, pp. 6, 29. For the 
association of Artemis with Hone, see also ERE, XII, 139-140, 

•'* Carleton, Buried Empires, 204. 
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0 Lord, enlicr iiui into tlio tcivciii, 

nor slay the old woman sitting at the alo-bcnclj. 

0 Lord, enter not into tlie council-cliainber, 
nor smite the wise elder who is sitting there. 

0 Lord, stand not in the playground, 
nor drive the little ones away from the playground. 
Enter not into the place where tlie music of the harp 
resounds, 

nor drive away the youth who understands the music 
of the harp. 

The prayer quoted above cannot fail to recall the 
Satarudrlya Litany of tlie Yajurvedo : 

Do thou no injury to great or small of us, harm not 
the growing boy, harm not the full-grown man. 
Slay not a sire among us, slay no mother here, and 
to our own dear bodies, Rudra ! do no harm. 

Harm us not in our seed or in our progeny, harm us 
not in our life or in our cows or sieeds. 

Slay not our heroes in the fury of their wrath. We 
with oblations ever call on only thee.^ 

The writer of these lines is conscious of the fact that 
the grand concept of Siva in the Hindu sacred texts can¬ 
not be explained simply by a reference to a number of 

’ The Texts of the White Yajtirveda translated by Ealph T. H. 
Griffith, p. 141. Beltis-Allat or Erishkigal, sjwuae of Nergal, is 
associated with Jions like Artemis and the consort of iSiva. 
Cf. Maspero, The Dawn of Civilizaiion, p. 692. Nergal himself was 
represented hy a lion, EEE, XII, 149. It may be remembered in 
this connection that in the AnuSdsanafarva of the Mahdbhdrata 
Siva is Biahha-iardula-rupa. (17, 48). 
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Sumerian, Hittite and Mohenjo-daro deities. His aim is 
to invite the attention of scholars to certain common 
features in the religious beliefs of the ancient peoples of 
Anatolia, Mesopotamia and India which may serve to 
elucidate certain points in the history of those mythological 
beliefs that came to be associated with the M'orship of Siva 
and the great Devi in the Vedic, epic and Puranic ages. 
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KoKAMUKHA S VAMIN 

An obscure deity called KoldimukhasDamin is mentioned 
in a Damodarpur inscription of Budha Gupta.’ Dr. R. G. 
Basak, who originally edited the record, referred in this 
connection to Kokainukha, a form of the goddess Durga, 
and to the KokamukhatJrt/ia, both mentioned in the Maha- 
bharata. He did not, however, suggest any satisfactory 
identification of the god Kokamukhasvamin. My friend 
and pupil Dr. D. C. Sircar recently came to the conclusion 
that Kokamukha is a form of Siva.^ This theory is based 
on the supposed connection of the name "Adya Koka- 
mukhasvamin”, as given in the Damodarpur inscription, 
with the appellations Adya and Kokamukha used in 
reference to Durga, the consort of Siva, and on the term 
nama-Uhga which, according to Dr. Sircar, occurs in the 
epigraph in the sense of ‘a Lihga established after some¬ 
one’s name,’ and points to the god Kokamukhasvamin. 
The land donated in favour of the deity according to the 
Damodarpur grant was situated on the Himavacchikhara. 
Dr. Sircar rightly points out that the expression Himavac¬ 
chikhara literally means 'a peak or summit of the Hima¬ 
layas’ ; but he adds : “Here however it appears to refer to 
a territorial unit (called a forest in [Inscription] No. (19). 
The situation of the land granted to the gods suggests that 
it was not far from Damodarpur. There is as yet no proof 

‘ Basak, Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, pp. 138 ff; Sircar, Select Inscrip¬ 
tions, pp. 328. ff. ’ 

» Op. cit. 329n; cf. Ind. Cult., April, 1939 (Vol. V), p. 432f. 

’ Cf. Himavacchihhare Kokamukhasvaminah catvaiah kulya- 
vdpah, etc. 
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that the Kotivarsa district included the hilly r gion border¬ 
ing on the northern fringe of Bengal.”' 

Fresh light on the identification not only of Kokamukha- 
svamin but also of ‘Himavacchikhara,’ where apparently the 
god’s temple w’as situated, is thrown by chapters 219 and 
229 of the Brahma Purana.^ The evidence furnished by the 
above sections of the Purdria prove beyond doubt that like 
Svetavarahasvamin, with whom he is associated in the 
record,® Kokamukha is a form of the Varaha (Boar) incarna¬ 
tion of Visnu and that the Ivokamukhaflrf/ju was in the 
Himalayan region on the northern fringe of Bengal. 

In chapter 219 of the Brahma Purdria we have a legend 
about the origin of the place of pilgrimage styled Koka- 
mukhatlrtha. It is unnecessary here to enter into the 
details of the story. In short, it relates how Visnu in his 
Boar form rescued the divine pitrs who had been engulfed 
in the waters of the Koka, a stream that dashed through 
the Himalayan rocks {iUirddri). Cf. 

Verse 3 :— 

Purd Kokajale magndn pitrrniiddhrfavdn hihhuh. 

Verse 17 :— 

Koketi prathitd lake SiSiMDRisflnuI^rifd 
Verse 36 ;— 

KOKiMUKHE pitrganam salile nimagnnm 

Dew dadarsa sirasatha Hldtii vahanlam 

‘ Sircar, Select Inscriptions, p. 329, fn. 2. 

’ VangavasI edition, pp. 860 If, 928 ff. 

’ My attention has been drawn, since the above as printed, 
to JPAS, XXVI (1930) Art. 10 by J. C. Ghosh (“Was Kalidasa, a 
Bengali?”). T do not agree with the main contention of Mr. Ghosh. 
8ee also Shanda Puranam, Visnukbandn, Tehkatdcala-mahdtmyam, 
oh. 36, where we find mention of Svetavardha the associate of 
Kokamukha of the plates. 
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Verse 39 :— 

VAKxa\d{nhstrdKaml(ignah pitarah kauaknjjoaluh 
Kokdmukhc (latahhaydh krld dcr/cna Visnnnd 
Verse ill : — 

Kokdpi ttrtliasnhUd mmstliita CiIRIRAJani 

It is added that the sanctity of the Kokhmukhnllriha 
was duo to the presence of the Varaha form of Visnu. Cf. 

Verse 106 :— 

K'tkd nndlti oikhyrtid girirdjasamd^rUd 
tlrthakotimaJidpiinyd MADRvPAparipdlitd 
Verse 107 :— 

asyamadya prabhrti rai nivatsyamynghand^akrt 
VMiMiAdarsarimh punyam pfijanam hhnklimuklidum 

Verse 116 ;— 

evam mayokLam varadasya Visnoh 

KOKSMUKHE ditt/a-VARAIIARurAM 

It may be noted in this connection that according to the 
same legend Narakasura, who sprang from the union of 
Visnu in his Boar form with the goddess Main or Chaya, 
and was made lord of tlie city of Pragjyotisa by his Divine 
Father, was born in the Kokamukhatlrtlm in the Hima¬ 
layas.’ The story apparently points to the proximity of the 
holy spot in question to Pragjyotisa in Kamarupa (Lower 
Assam and North Bengal to the east of the Karatoya). In 
the Gupta period, the sacred site is known to have fallen 
within the limits of the Kotivarsavisaya (district) of the 
Pundravardhann?)/ii/fetf (province) in North Bengal. 

^ Cf. Verses 114-115 : 

Chaya rnahrmayi krodi pindapTd^anatmhhitd 
garhhnmdddya saSraddha Vdrdhasyaiva sundart 
iaWsydh prahhavat putro Bhaumasiu Narahlsnrah 
pTdgjyotisafica nagaramasiya dattgflca Visnund, 
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Chapters 229 of the Brahma Purdna also dilates on the 
Ivokainukha/?V^/ia; but it hardly adds much to the stock of 
our knowledge. This section only corroborates the informa¬ 
tion gathered from chapter 219. 

Compare : 

il.yevamiiktvd pitaram pranamya 
gatvd ca KoJalniukhamagratlrtham 
Visnu7h mnidradhya VARAiiARurAM 
avdpa siddhim manirjarsabho'sau 

Ch. 229, Verse 80. 

In passing it may be pointed out that the Damodarpur 
inscription noticed above is of great importance for the 
study of the religions liistory of anceint Bengal. In tlje 
first place, it points the prevalence of the cult of the 
avatdras of Visnu in Bengal during tlie Gupta age.^ 

^ Cf. my remarks on the disappearance of the independent 
worship of the vyilhas except Vasiideva, and the growing popularity 
of the avatdras, Early History of the Vaishnava Sect., 2nd ed. 
p. 176. The votaries of the cult of Visnu and his avatdras were 
doubtless styled Bhdgavata —a sectarian designation that was known 
to Indian epigraphy from the time of the Besnagar inscription of 
Heliodoros to the age of the Guptas and their successors. Another 
designation, Pdflcardfra, is met with in the Epic, the Pancaratra 
Samhiids, the Harsacarita of Bana, the Brahma Pnrdna and other 
works. A suggestion has been offered in recent times that Bhagavat- 
ism was completely different from the PaAcaratra cult in the Oupta 
period^ and that while the former was specially associated with 
the avatdravdda, the latter stood for the vyuhavdda. But the 
existence of the Pdflcardtras as a sect distinct from the Bhdgavatas 
in the Oupta age is extremely problematical. The epithet 
Pdflcardtra is not prefixed to the name of any personage of importance 
in Gupta inscriptions or coin legends in the samo way as Sdtvata, 
or Bhdgavata, thus casting doubt on its prevalence as a rival sectarian 
designation in the Gupta age. The Harsacarita which does make 
separate mention of Bhdgavatas and Pdflcardtras is a post-Qiipta 
>vork. The commentator on the words regards both the sects as 
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Secondly, it demonstrates the existence, even in that early 
period, of a belief in different varieties (Svetavaraha, 
Kokamukha) of the Varaha form of Visniu It is clear 
that as early as the fifth century A.D. not only were 
avataras worshipped in Bengal, but the conception of 
different variations of the same avatdra had developed.^ 

Visnuifces; but he never suggests that the line of demarcation between 
the two follows the supposed cleavage between iho upholders of the 
avatdravdcla and the vyuhavdda respectively. In the Padma Tantra, 
Bhdgavata and Paflcardiriha are referred to as synonymous terms, 
and the Pancaratra Sanihitds pay devotion to the avataras as well as 
the vifuhas. Even in the Caitamjacaritdimrta, there is no suggestion 
that the avaidravdida is the doctrine exclusively of tlie Bhdgavatas 
and the vguhavdda of tlie Pdflcardtras. In the Brahma Parana 
tlie MahdbJidgavata Akrura pays homage to tlie four Vyuhas (ch. 
1.1)0-1U2). The Paflchardtra-vidhdna contemplates worship of the 
Vydhas as well as the avataras including Mahavarfiba (Chs. 48-49). 

^ Gopinath Rao {Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. T, 
pt. i, pp. 132 ff) notices three different conceptional types of the 
Varfiba avatdra, namely, (0 Bhuvaraba, Adivaraba or Nrvaraha, 
(ii) Yajnavarfiha and {Hi) Pralayavaraha. The relation of second type 
with Svetavaraha is apparent from Shanda Purdna, Visnuhhayida cited 
above. The Eran inscription of Toramana (Fleet Corp. Ins. Ind., 
Vol. ITT, p. 159) refers to the Boar form of Visnu “who in the act 
of lifting up the earth (out of the waters) caused the mountains to 
tremble with the blows of (his) hard snout; (and) who is the pillar 
(for the support) of the great house which is the three worlds'*. Of. 

jay at i d haranyuddha ra n e g hanaghondghd taghv rnni tamahid hara h 

devo Vardhamurttlstrailo'kyamahdgrhasiambhak 

The reference here may be to No. (0 of Gopinath. The cult 
of the boar may have been, like that of the divine apes, snake gods 
and goddesses, etc, of folk (popular) origin, later engrafted on 
Vaisnavism and other important creeds. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


Observations on the Date of the ‘ Silappadiknram ’ 

As early as 1908 an eminent south Indian scholar, 
Professor Sundaram Pillai, remarked that ‘the scientific 
historian of India ought to begin his studies with the basin 
of the Krsna, of tlic Cauvery, of the Vaigai, rather than 
with the Gangetic plain’. That there is some force in this 
observation it is impossible to deny. Whether one ought 
to begin with the Brahmaputra or the Kaveri, the Indus 
or the Tamraparni, it cannot be gainsaid that a history of 
India must take due note of all the various strands that 
enter into the texture of its composite culture. 

There has been a welcome change in this matter in 
recent times. But one difficulty felt by upper Indian 
scholars is their inability, a thorough lack of knowledge of 
Tamil, to explore the Tamil works which are the reposi¬ 
tories of the culture of the land of the Kurd, the Ndoyira 
Prabandham and the Tevanim. This difficulty is, however, 
being lessened to some extent by the translation of a few 
of the south Indian classics. We shall refer to one of 
them, namely, the Silappadikmm, translated with an intro¬ 
duction and notes by Mr. V. R. Rarnchandra Dikshitar. 
The Silappadikaram is one of the most suggestive works of 
Tamil literature and Mr. Dikshitar has earned the gratitude 
of all by making its contents intelligible to a wider circle of 
students than has hitherto been the case. 

‘ The Lay of the Anklet ’ furnishes valuable data for the 
proper study of ancient Indian geography, political history, 
administration, social and economic conditions, religious 
beliefs and mythology, ethnology and other branches of 
knowledge. But to be of help in exploring a definite epoch 
the facts that it yields must be capable of being dated at 
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least approximalely. It is to the chronological question 
that we shall confine ourselves in this brief note. 

There has been no unanimity among even south Indian 
scholars about the date of the work. One group of writers 
would assign to it a date in the second half of the second 
century A.D.^ basing their conclusions largely on the 
‘(rajabahu synchronism’, the mention of the Nurruvar- 
Kannar identified liy Kanakasatihai and those who follow 
him with tlie SatakarnTs, and the absence of reference to 
the Pallavas. Others again, including the renowned Diwan 
Bahadur L. D. Svvanhkannu Pillai,^ prefer a much later 
age on such (iata as the mention of a weekday, and 
on astronomical and histoiical grounds in general. One 
scholar seems to doubt the reading dBu.iQ//i© (Gajabahu) and 
prefers the alternative Kaval 

It is not our purpose to ‘get lost in minutiae’, but to 
concentrate attention on some of the main points. Even 
admitting the reading Kayavagu to be correct, it is well 
to remember, as pointed out by the translator himself, that 
there are two Gajaliahus mentioned in the Ceylon chronicles. 
The first king who bore that name ruled in the second 
century A. D. and the second one a millennium later. There 
are details in the Silappadikaram which, to our mind, 
accord more with conditions in the later epoch than with 
those of the earlier age. 

We may turn to an interesting passage in the Lay 
which runs :—‘My eyes will never forget the sight of your 
advancing elephant in the midst of Tamil hosts which 
destroyed the joint forces of Konkanar, Kalingar, the cruel 

‘ Dikshitar, SilappadiParain, 869; Nilakanta Bastri, The 
Pandyan Kingdom, 19. 

* See Nilakanta Sastri, op, cit., 20, 22. 

“ P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar, Hietory of the Tamils, S75 ft. 
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Karuuatar, Bangalar, ^Gangar, Kattiyar famous for tlieir 
innumerable spears, and the northern Aryas.’* 

The region to which the term ‘Konkanar’ refers is 
well known to several inscriptions of the second century 
A. D. But the name used in those i-ecords is invariably 
‘Aparamta’.^ The name Konkan is not met with in epi¬ 
graphs till a much later period. The mention of ‘Banga ar’ 
is even more signihcant. While Vahga occurs as early 
as the Sanskrit epics, the Dharmasutras, the Nagarjuni- 
konda and Meharauli inscriptions, the form Vahgala is 
decidedly late and is not met with in any epigraph before 
the eleventh century A.l)., from which date it becomes 
familiar even to south India as we learn from the Tirumalai 
Inscription of Rajendra Chola I Gahgaikonda. The inclu¬ 
sion of Benares within the middle country certainly accords 
with the view of Raja^ekhara (c. 900 A. I).)** as pointed 
out by the translator, but not with the earlier Brahmanical 
definition in the legal code which fixes Rrayaga as the 
eastern boundary. As to the Nurruvar-Kannar the first 
part of the expression seems to be only a rpialifying adjec¬ 
tive as ‘Kannar’ alone finds mention later on.'' There is 
no epigraphic evidence to suggest that !5atakarni is the 
name of a whole race of kings or that rulers of the family 
had a ‘fleet of boats’ on the holy Ganges. The epithets 
tisamuda-toyapita-vahana^ and irisamudradhipali^ applied to 
its greatest kings as well as the designation Dakhinapatha- 
pati, limit their dominion to peninsular India. On the 
otlier hand, Karna is, in the Mahahharata and the Puranas, 

‘ Dikshitar, op. cit., 289. 

* Luder’a List, Nos. 965, 1018, 1123. 

® Dikshitar, op. cit., 217. 

‘ lb., 800. 

* Epigraphia Indica, 8. 60. 

* Harshacharitam, ed. by K. P. Parab (1918), 261. 
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certainly associated with the Ganges and there is epigraphic 
evidence that a section of' the Gurjaras who figure in west 
Indian history from the sixth to the eighth century A.li). 
describe themselves as belonging to the Karmnvaya 
(mahuti Karnanvayc)} Rulers of this group were admitted¬ 
ly feudatories and the main centre of Gurjara power lay 
farther to the north. In this connection it is permissible 
to refer to the evidence of the sister epic, the Manimckhalai, 
which makes mention of ‘a temple of the most beautiful 
workmanship (in Puhar) built by the Gujaras’.^ Among 
other builders figure ‘mechanics from Maradam’ (Maha- 
rastra) a country whose present name cannot be traced 
back to a period earlier than the fourth century A. D. and 
is absolutely unknown to epigraphs of the second century. 

The absence of reference to the Pallavas is an argumen- 
tum ex silentio and can be explained by the fact that the 
Pallavas had been replaced by the great Cholas w'hen the 
Lay of the AnJdet received its final shape. The frequent re¬ 
ferences to victorious expeditions to the Ganges and beyond 
recall the triumphs of Gahgaikonda and of the Pandyas 
of the Sinnamanur Plates eulogized in the words mahlpatt- 
nam HimuchalaropitaMsananani. In the ‘Great Kanchi’" 
we may have a punning allusion to the metropolis of the 
imperial Pallavas and their successors. 

The SiJappadikaram not only refers to a Friday- but 
to the ‘twelve signs of the zodiac’.® It is well known that 
the names of the zodiacal divisions were taken from the 

* Indian Antiquary, 13. 77. 

* S. K. Aiyaugar, The Beginnings of South Indian History, 137. 

* Dikahitar, op. cit., 288. The reference to the ‘Kaiichis’ is 
paralleled by the allusion to ‘our Vanji garland’ as well as to ‘the 
golden city of unflowering Vanji’. The play upon words, similar in 
sound but different in meaning, is unmistakable. 

* Dikahitar, op. cit., 268. 

" Ib., 298. 
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(1 reeks, and the Greek names afe still retained in tlie 
Brihajjdtaka of Varahamihira. Scholars who differ in 
appraising the chronological value of such references have 
to explain why, if the weekdays were known from the 
second century A. D., they are not used for purpose of 
dating in epigraphic records till we come to the fifth 
century. 

I should not, however, bo taken to suggest that all the 
material contained in the work under review is late. Some 
of it may be old. In particular the ‘lady jumping upon the 
black bull’ cannot fail to recall the vaulting women pictured 
in the prehistoric art of the Indus valley and Crete. 

To sum up, the Silappadikoram may liave made use of 
old bardic material, but the work as a tchole can hardly be 
dated as early as the second century A. D. 



CHAPTER XX 


Srntya Bimbisara 

SeiRya Bimbisara is justly entitlcfl to a place in the 
front rank of the great rulers not only of Magadha, but of 
India. No monarch endowed with so much vigour and 
ability appeared on the throne of (Tirivraja since the days 
of tlie legendary Jarasandha, and few will dispute his claim 
to be regarded as tlie founder of that imperial power which 
in the time of the Nandas proliably spread as far as the 
dodavarl' and under the Mauryas dominated almost the 
whole of Non-Tamil India from the Hindukush to the 
Venkabi Hills. Unfortunately the history of this king is 
still obscure and even the nam,' of his dynasty is not known 
for certain. No Rana or Sandhyakara has left a faithful 
account of the king’s pedigree and no Ilarisena or Ravi- 
kTrti has left a genuine record of his military exploits. A 
few fac s regarding this monarch may, however, be gleaned 
from Buddhist literature, the credibility of which, in the 
present state of our knowledge, must remain an open 
question. 

We have already stated that the very name of Birabi- 
sara’s family is not known for certain. The old orthodox 
view based on Pauranic evidence is that Bimbisara was a 
descendant of a king named i5isunaga, and belonged to what 
is known as the Sai^unaga dynasty. But this view has 
been combated by scholars like Geiger and Bhandarkar on 
the ground that the Pali chronicles of Ceylon clearly dis- 

‘ The extension of the Nanda Empire as far south as the Goda¬ 
vari appears probable from the evidence of the Hathigurapba Inscrip¬ 
tion and the existence on the Godavari of a city called ‘ Nau Nand 
Dehra ’ (Nnnder ; Macauliffe’s Sihh Religion, \, p. 236). 
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tinguish the royal line of Birnbisara from that of Sisiinaga, 
and represent the latter as a late successor, and not as an 
ancestor of the first named sovereign. 

The inclusion of Bariinasi and Vai^iill within Si^unaga’s 
dominions seems also to suggest that he came after Birabi- 
sara and his son Aja(a.4atru who were the first to establish 
Magadhan authority in those regions, and thus tends to 
confirm the evidence of the chronicles. The Pauranic 
statement that Sisiinaga destroyed tlie power of the 
Pradyofas of Avanti, and the tradition recorded in the 
Mdldlohl'draratthn that the city of Rajagrha lost her rank 
of metropolis from liis tinn*, point (o the same conclusion. 

A welcome light on the problem of Biraliisara’s lineage 
comes from an unexpected quarter. The Budrihacarita of 
Asvaghosa, a contemporary of Kaniska, informs us that 
when ‘l^fenya’, the lord of the country of the Magadhar, 
visited Buddlia on the Pandava Hillthe latter addressed 
him as a scion of the Hartjaiilia KiiJa {Jdtnsyn haryah- 
kalmle vUdlc, xi. 2), the family whose ensign is Han. 
Cowell takes the word Bari to mean ‘lion’. But the word 
has also the sense of ‘snake’ and the latter interpretation 
would be in keeping with the theory of Professor Bhandar- 
kar who finds in the name of Naga-Dasaka, a descendant 
of Birnbisara, proof of the fact that these kings belonged 
to the ‘Naga’ dynasty. Whatever be the right interpreta¬ 
tion of tlie term ‘Haryahka Kuln\ it cannot be denied that 
it was the traditional name of Bimbisara’s dynasty in the 
first century of the Christian era, and, in the absence of 
earlier and more reliable evidence to the contrary, should 
be preferred to designations found in Pauranic chronicles of 
the Gupta period. 

^ It is not altogether improbable that the name of the Hill is 
derived from the Pandavas v/ho are known to have come to Girivraja 
in the time of the legendary king Jarasandha. 



CHAPTER XXI 


‘The Asoka Chakra’—Its Symrolism 

Since the attainment of the status of an equal member 
of the (British) Commonwealth of Nations by India the 
Government of this country has taken two momentous 
steps; one, the replacement of the Union Jack by a 
Tricolour Flag, in the centre of which appears the design 
of the wheel (chakra) found on the abacus of the Sirnath 
Lion Capital of Asoka; and the other, tbe adoption of a 
new seal with the design of the aforementioned capital 
itself. This has aroused a fresh interest amongst not only 
experts but public in general in the crowning sculptures of 
the A^okan pillars, particularly tbe one that once graced 
Sarnath, i.e., Isipatana-Migadaya (Deer Park near Benares) 
of ancient times. The latter, as is well known, is composed 
in an ascending order of a hell-shaped(? inverted lotus) 
capital ; an abacus on which are carved in high relief an 
elephant, a galloping horse, a bull and a lion, placed be¬ 
tween four wheels, and finally a drum on which stand four 
roaring lions hack to back, which once supported a great 
M'heel of which only fragments now remain. 

Vogel thought that the four animals that appear on the 
abacus are merely ornamental motives.' But other scholars 
have read a symbolism in them. Smith took them as 
symbolic of four cardinal points.^ Bloch conjectured that 
they represent the gods Surya, Indra, Siva and the goddess 
Durga, and indicate the subordination of these Brahma- 
nical deities to the Buddha and his Dharma.^ Daya Ram 


' Daya Bam Shani, Guide to the Buddhist Ruins at Sarnath, 41. 

History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon (1911), 59f. 

® Guide to the Buddhist Ruins at Sarnath, 41. 
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Sliani lield that the drum with the four animals is meant 
to represent the Anotatta Lake, one of the sacred lakes of 
the Buddhists in which the Buddha t ok his hath. He 
drew attention, in this connection, to a Buddhist text in 
Burmese cliaracter whicli describes and illustrates the lake 
as having four mouths guarded by a horse, a dragon, a 
bull and an elephant/ Yuan Chwang expressly mentions 
that the Sarnath Pillar was erected by Asoka at the spot 
at which the Buddha, having attained enlightenment, first 
preached his religion.^ This fact, taken together with the 
well-known influence of the teaching of Buddha-Sakyamuni 
on A^oka, has naturally led many scholars to interpret the 
capital in the light of tlie famous Biiddliist treatise called the 
Dho'imna-chakka-ppa cal tana Sulla which is concerned with 
the First Sermon of the Buddha at Isipatana-Migadaya.'’ 
The wheels, according, to this interpretation, symbolize 
‘the Turning of the Wlicel of Law’ by the Buddha, while 
the lions are intended to typify Sakyasimha, ‘the Lion of 
the Sakya Race’ or the Buddha himself.'' Attention may 
also be drawn to the fact that in Buddhist symbolisms'the 
elephant represents the Conception, the bull the date of 
the Nativity, and the horse the Great Departure of the 

^ Ibid, See also Malalasekera, Dictionary of Pali Proper 
Names, T, 9Gf. 

® Watters, On Yuan (dtwany, IT, 50. The Sarnnth Inscription 
of KurnaradevI (PJL, IX, 325, 828) records that she restored The 
Lord of the Turning of the Wheel (Dhar?nachakra Jina) in accordance 
with the way in which he existed in the days of Dharmasoka, the 
ruler of men.’ If a fact, this points to the existence of human 
representabion of the Buddha even as early as the time of A4oka. 
Use of images of gods in the Maurya period is testified by Patafijali. 

^ In the inscription of mediaeval times the monasteries found at 
Sarnath were known as ‘Dharmarajika’, ‘Dharmachakra’ and ‘Sad- 
Dharma-chakra*pravartana*vihara’ (Oaudalekhamala^ 108; Guide 
to the Buddhist Ruins at Sarnath,!), 

♦ Marshall, ASR., AR,, 1904-5, 
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Lord.* In other words, the wlioJe composition of the 
Sarnath Capital may be taken to represent the principal 
events in the life of the Buddha till the time of the First 
Sermon, the only missing link being the Bodhi-dnnna 
representing the Enlightenment. 

The above interpretation doLil)tless has much force and 
reason in support of it. But one should at the same time 
note the omission on the Sarnath abacus of the figure of 
deer which is generally, though not invariably, associated 
with wheel in the sculptural representation of the incident 
of the Dharmacliakrapravarlana at the Deer Park in the 
post-Maiirya age^ and which one reasonably expects could 
have been very appropriately used by A^oka on the pillar 
in question. Again, it is no doubt true that the Buddha is 
often compared with the lion, and his preaching with 
sihandda or the roar of lion in several early Buddhist texts.® 
But he is invariably described in early literature as Sakya- 
Muni, an expression u.sed by iVsoka himself, and not f^akya- 
simha which is unknown to Asokan epigraphy. 

Attention may now be invited to another early Buddhist 
lext, namely, the Chakkavatti-Slkandda Siitta, which 
possibly affords a clue to the proper appreciation of the 
Sarnath Capital with its chakra and crowning lions. It 
was preached by the Buddha to the monks at Matula in 
Magadha, and contains the story of Dalhanemi, who was 
‘a sovereign overlord, a righteous king ruling in righte¬ 
ousness, lord of the four quarters of the earth, conqueror, 
the protector of his people {Chakkacattl dhamniiko dhamma- 
rdja chdluranLo vijitdvi janapadatlhdcariya-ppatto), who 
lived in supremacy over this earth to its ocean 

* Foucher, Beginnings of Buddhist Art, 21. In Hindu mytho¬ 
logy the bull is sometimes taken to represent Justice or Virtue 
personified. Cf. Vrisho hi bhagavdn Dharmo (Manu, VIII. 16). 

’ For wheel associated with deer, see Foucher, op. cit., Plates 
IV, XIX, and without the animal. Plates II, XXVIll. 

* Bhys Davids and Stede, Pali-English Dictionary (1926), 173, 
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bounds, having conquered it, not by the scourge, not by 
the sword, but by righteousness {so imam pathainm sdgara- 
pariijantmh adandena asatlhenu dhammena ahhivijiya 
ajjhdvasaliy. It I'urthor expatiates upon the Aryan duty 
of a chahraiartl ruler to live ‘on the law of truth and 
righteousness (Dhovima), honouring, respecting and revering 

it, doing homage to it, hallowing it’.providing 

‘the right watch, ward and protection for his own folk, for 
the army, for the nobles, for vassals, for Bralimins and 
householders, for town and country dwellers, for the religious 
world, and for beasts and birds’. 

The above description undoubtedly contains the Buddhist 
idea of an all-conquering temporal ruler, as opposed to 
his counterpart in the religious world. It further recalls 
the following passage of the Aiiguttara Nikdya : 

chakkavatti ahum rdjd Jambusandassa issaro 
muddhdbhi‘>iUo khatliyo manussddhipafi ahum 
adandena asatthena vijeyya pathavim imam 
asdhasena dhammena samcna manusdsiyd 
dhammena rajjani kureivu asmin pathavimandalc. 

The known facts of Asoka’s life after the Kalihga War, 
who deprecated conquest through arrow {sarasake eva vijaye); 
who proclaimed that the chief conquest was the conquest 
by righteousness (Dhammavijaya), and that he had won 
this repeatedly among his borderers and ‘even as far as at 
the distance of six hundred yojanas’, where his Hellenistic 
contemporaries were ruling; whose solicitude for his 
people, for Brdlunanas and Sramanas as well as for beasts 
and birds is eloquently borne out by his epigraphs, certainly 
show that he was considered as a likeness or a prototype of 
Dalhanemi.’ In the Divyavadana he is actually described 
as a chalurhhdga chakravartii Dharmiko Dharmardjo} 

* Another monarch of this type was Maha-Sudassana mentioned 
in the Mahasudassana Suita. 

* Bhandarkar, AMia, 2rid cd., 237. 
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The Ghalikavutti-Slhandda-Suita, as well as several 
other early texts, e.g. the Mahasudassana Sutta, the Mahd- 
padana Sulla, the AinhaUha Sutta, describe the chakkavattl 
as the possessor of seven precious things {sattaratanasam- 
anndgato), namely, the chakkaratana (‘the Treasure of 
the Wheel'), the Hafthirotana (‘the Treasure of the 
Elephant’), the Assaratana (‘the Treasure of the Horse’), 
the Maniratana (‘the Treasure of the Gem’), the Itthiratana 
(‘the Pearl among Women’), the Ghapatiratana (the 
Commoner), and the Parindya kora tana (‘the Treasure of 
the Councillor’).’ What is worthy of note is that in early 
Buddhist literature the wheel is not invariably associated 
merely with the l^’irst Sermon of the Lord. It is an 
essential attribute of a chakravarti ruler, ‘the symbol of a 
monarch’s conquering efficacy, the wheel of his chariot 
rolling over his dominions’.’^ We are told that travelling 
through the air it appears only before the king of a warrior 
race, an anointed king who has purified himself, and 
following it to the various quarters of the world the king 
becomes a chakravarti. Epic references also show that 
the chakra w’as the mark of universal sovereignty and 
apparently represented the wdieel of the monarch’s chariot. 
Compare : 

yavad dvartate chakram Idvatl me vasundhard. 

(lidm., TI, fO, 36) 

param ch-dhhipraydlasya chakram tasya muhdtrnanah 
bhavishyatyapratihatam satatam chakravarttinah. 

{Mhh., 1, 73, 30) 

^ For jewels associated with a chaJirax}aril ruler, see also Vishnu 
Parana, 57.68-71. 

^ Ehys Davids and Stode op. cit,, 89. The chahharatana^ as 
described in Pali texts, has thousand spokes. In Jithic representa¬ 
tions we find a lesser number. The wheels on the Sarnath abacus 
have twenty-four spokes each. It does not seem that any special 
significance attaches to this figure. 
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Umja lal pralhham chakraih prdvarlala mahdtmanah 

hlnlsvardvi divyamajitam lokamnnddanam mahat 
* * * m ^l^ 

,s(i rdjd chah-ravarlIydtiU sdrcahliounuih pratdpavdn 

tjc cha baliuhhir yajnair yalhd i^akro Marutpotih. 

{Mbh., I, 74, J.27, 129)’ 

The Buddhist texts noted above also say that riding 
upon his hatthinihina and the assardUina the chakracarld 
could pass over along the broad earth to its very ocean 
boundary. 'Phat horses were yoked to chariots needs no 
special mention, while the use of the elephant for the same 
purpose is referred to by Nearchus.^ As for the bulls or 
bullocks, Strabo, on the authority of Megasthenes, bears 
witness to their use for transporting engines of war, food 
for the soldiers, provender for the cattle, and other military 
requisites in the days of the Mauryas." Another classical 
writer refers to races of chariots drawn by oxen, with horses 
on either sides, which was in vogue in Pataliputra presum¬ 
ably in the time of the same dynasty,’ We thus see that 
while the chakra may symbolize the chariot of an all-con¬ 
quering monarch, three of the animals on the Sarnath abacus 
may also be connected with his vehicle, or at least with the 
extension of his influence far and wide. Finally, the lion 
undoubtedly typifies the might of a chakravartl. Emperois 
are not unoften compared with this mighty beast of forest 
in Indian as well as non-Indian literature. Lion-throne and 
lion-gate are counted among their other attributes, and the 

^ For the significance of the word chalmi in chahravariin, me 
Nilakania Sastri's Presidential Address, Indian History Congress, 
Third Session, Proceedings, 267ff. 

2 Cambridge History of India, I, 405. cf. also Seltman, Greeli 
Coins, p. 229; I.A. XL 125. 

McCrindle, Megasthenes and Arrian, 88. 

^ Monahan, Early History of Bengal, 172, Rdmayana, II, 70. 29 
refers to chariots drawn by camels, horses, cows and asses. 
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lion-roar {simhanada) indicates a war-cry, a cry cliallenging 
rivals to battle. In this light the four roiring lions sitting 
hack to back and directing their gaze to the four quarters 
of the earth assumes new significance.‘ 

‘ The birth of Ajatasatru and the enlightenment of the 
Buddha took place in the same country and the .same age, 
and they met in Rajagriha as Charle.s V and Martin Jjutliei’ 
did at Worms. 'I'he symbol of aggressive imperialism .stood 
face to face with the preacher of piety and morality, a 
leader of a movement that was destined to convulse a 
continent. The two ideologies did not long remain apart. 
They were harmonized and the magician who worked the 
miracle was Dharrnasoka w'ho combined in himself the 
imperial tradition of his forebears as well as the spiritual 
fervour of the age of the i3akyas.’‘ The Sarnath Capital 
stands as a monumeiit of this harmony between two oppos- 


* The GX])i'ession [3 siviha-ij^vtid juid Htthhii-Ttilli<t (Moiiier-Williuiiis, 
Samis rii-English Dictionarij, 1213) sliow that lions are also associated 
with chariot in Indian mythology. 

The lion motif is found in Western Asia at a much early date. 
It has been suggested that the Mauryan sculptors were familiar with 
Persian art tradition, while others have detected Greek influence on 
Mauryan art. The treatment of muzzle and paws of the Sarnath 
lions, we are told, is reminiscent of Khorsabad and Persepolis (Rend 
Grousset, The CiciUzaiions of the East (India), 89). Another scholar 
points out the similarity of the treatment of the hair of these animals 
to those found at Halicarnasus in Asia .Minor (/r1., 1908, 278). It is 
worth while to remember, in this connection, not only the existence 
of political and social contact between India and the Western world 
during the Maurya Period, but also the presence of a considerable 
number of foreigners in the Mauryan metropolis which necessitated 
the appointment of special officers, including physicians and judges, 
to look to their needs. 

» Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, 6tb ed., 

188-89. 
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iDg ideas. It blends’into its stony textures the story of the 
birth of a new religion (the Dhammachakkappavaltana of 
the Buddha), as well as that of the D’lammaoijaya of a 
historical Buddhist chakrovartL 



CHAPTER XXII 


OBSERVATIONS ON CERTAIN POST-MAURVAN DYNASTIES 

The political history of the centuries immediately 
following the disintegration of the Maurya Empire is still 
somewhat obscure. Scraps of information may, no doubt, 
be gleaned from literature, inscriptions and coins, but it is 
no easy task to weave them into a coherent narrative. The 
literary tradition embodied in the Purdnas is not always 
confirmed or elucidated by epigraphic or numismatic testi¬ 
mony, and stray names furnished by inscriptions and coins 
are not, in several ca.ses, capable of presentation in the 
shape of a connected story. 

The Bhavisijdnuhlrlana section of the Purdnas, which 
deals with “future ” kings and is regarded by some as the 
most systematic record of Indian historical tradition, 
ignores many ruling families and tribes whose existence is 
vouched for by contemporary archaeological evidence. 
Moreover, the designations applied by the Puranic texts to 
a number of royal lines, for example the families of Simuka 
and “ Nakhapana’’, are not confirmed by epigraphs. The 
order of succession, too, does not in all cases accord with 
archaeological testimony. For instance, the only Apllaka 
known to the Puranic passages that deal with the so-called 
Andhra kings is placed very early in the list. Numismatic 
evidence, 0 |i the other hand, suggests that Siva-Sri-Apilaka 
should be classed with later rulers of the family like 
Srl-Yajfia-Sfitakarni.' There are also some important 
omissions in the Puranic lists. The cases of Sakti-Sri- 

* Journal of the Andhra Historical Eesearrh Societij, X., 
1036-37, p. 225. 
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and of SrI-Kumbba Satakarni ‘ may be mentioned in this 
connection. These facts should be borne in mind in utilis¬ 
ing the testimony of tlie Puranas for the reconstruction of 
the history not only of the Satavahanas but of other lines 
as well. 

According to Puranic evidence the immediate successors 
of the Mauryas were the Suiigas, a line that is taken to 
commence with Scnani Pusyamitra. There are two well- 
known epigraphs found at Bharhut in Central India which 
refer to the sovereignty of the Sinigas,' and Pusyamitra 
himself is mentioned in an Ayodhya Inscription. ‘ But the 
last-mentioned record does not style Pusyamitra as a Suiiga 
and the iSunga records at Bharhut hav(; no reference to that 
king, his son or grandson. According to the most recent 
view^ the Bharhut Inscription of Dhanabhuti mentioning 
“the reign of the Sugas’’ (.S^anj/a.s) is to be classed with 
the epigraphs of Indragnimitra and Brahinarnitra and 
assigned to the earlier part of the/ir.st century b.c., and 
not to the age of Pu.syarnitra and Agnirnitra who flourished 
in tl)e second century n.c. It may be remembered in this 
connection that the dynastic designation Suiiga is applied 
to Pusyamitra and his progeny only in the Puranas. It is 
not used in reference to the great Sendnl and his son in the 
Divyavadana, the Mdlavikaynimitram or even in the 
Harsacaritarii'' which mentions the dynastic revolution in¬ 
volving the overthrow of the last of the imperial Mauryas 
by Pusyamitra. The name of Suiiga is, no doubt, known 

' Of the Akola hoard, i-eferred to by Mr. Mirashi at %ie meeting 
of the Numismatic Society held on 17th December, 1939. 

* lAiders, 7,inf of Brdhml Inucripfions Nos. 687, 688. 

J.B.O.E.S., X (1924), p. 203 etc. 

* Marshall, Foucher and Majumdar, Monumeni» of SCiflchl, I., 
p. 271. 

* Prntijflfldurhiilmhcu haladar&anmujnpadehi daHitaicsamlnyah 

ScnilvlrdrHuyo Mauryow B^Jiadriitlutm PuMijamitrah nvdminatn. 
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lo the last-mentioned text, but Bana, the author, applies it 
not to the commander who overthrew Brhadratha Maurya 
but to the ruler killed by the emissaries of Vasudeva 
{Kdnvayana) The dynastic connection of this prince 
(Devabbuti) with Pusyamitra rests entirely on Puranic 
evidence and receives no confirmation from independent 
sources. It is uell known liow the Piirdnas mix up dynas¬ 
ties or collateral lines of rulers claiming descent from the 
same legendary hero. 'J he Sakyas of Kapilavastu, for 
instance, are represented as ancestors of Prasenajit of Kosala, 
a prince described as a son of Kahula and a grandson of 
Siddhartha : — 

3n(ldhodananya hhavitd Siddhartha Ildhvlah sntah 
Pra^icnajil tato hhavyah Ksudrako bhavita tatah 

Sisunaga who, accoiding to the Pnranus, rose to power 
having taken away the glory of the Pradyotas {hatid tesam 
yasah krtmam) is represented by those, texts as 
belonging to the same family as Bimbisara and 
Darsaka and is actually described as their ancestor. 
This goes not only against the testimony of Buddhist litera¬ 
ture which clearly distinguishes between the line of Bimbi¬ 
sara and the later family of Sisunaga, but also against the 
evidence of two plays attributed to Bhasa (the Svapna- 
Vasavadattavi and the PratijM-Yaugandharayana) and a 
verse ascribed to Kalidasa' which makes Pradyota, 
Udayana(Vatsaraja) and Darsaka contemporaries. As in 
the case of the so-called “ Saisunagas” so also in the case 
of the so-called guhgas the possibility is, therefore, not 
precluded that the Pnrdnas may have included under the 
name Sunga two distinct groups of kings, viz., the tine of 

* AUstnmhgcmtiam anaiujaparuvaiam Saiigam amidyo Vmiulevo 
Devabhfdidamhthitnl devt-vijMjanayd vltajivitamabarayat. 

HanaemUm, Parub’s edition (1918). Ucchvasa VI. p. 199.^ 

* Pradyotagya priyaduhitaivih Vatsarajo’tra jahre (Meghadutam). 
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Pusyaulitra which is styled Baimbika by Kalidasa, and the 
real Suhgas who succeeded this line and are referred to by 
Bana and the Bharhut Inscription of Dhanabhuti. 

To the Suhgas succeeded, according to the Puranas, the 
dynasty named Kanva or Kanvayana. The Bhamsiianu- 
klrtana styles them servants of the 8uhgas {Suhgahhrtno) and 
dm'ja (twice-born) and I'epresents the founder of the line as 
an anidtya (minister or some other high official) of the last 
Suhga in the Puranic list. The Kanva family is an old 
one. It is mentioned in \’e(lic literature.' The Puranas 
represent it as an offshoot from the Paurava liiv. /'' and 
bring it into s[)ecial relationship witli the kings of Hastina- 
pura and Pancala. It may be rememliered in this connec¬ 
tion that the name of the second Kilnvayana king of the 
Puriinic list is Bhumirnitra, and an identical name is 
actually found on certain coins attriiuited by Cunningham 
to a dynasty e.xercising sway in Pancala." Eulers of this 
group include an Agnimitra as well. In the Puranas the 
line of kings to which Bhumirnitra belongs succeeds the 
group headed by Agnimitra and his father. It may be 
noted here that rulers issuing the same or similar types of 
coins in a given locality need not all belong to the same 
family. Succeeding dynasties are known to have continued 
the coin-types of their predecessors with or without 
modifications. 

The BhaeisydniiMrtana does not alford any definite 
information as to the location of the capital city or the 
metropolitan province of the Kanvayanas. In speaking of 
the territory over which they exercised sway it uses vague 
terms like Mahl, Vasundhanl and Bhumi, and does not 
name well-defined localities like Gfirivraja, Kusumahvaya, 


' Vedic Index, 1. 147. 

^ Matsija, 49, 47; Vdyu, 9*9, 170; A.I.H.T. (Pargiter), p. 225. 
® Allan, C.I.C., A.I., pp.cxvii, 198. 
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Magadlia, Baketa, Prayaga, etc. It is, Lowever, to be noted 
that the lounder of the line is said to have become king 
among the Suiigas (J§uhgesu bhavita nrpa).^ Now the 
Suiiga line in extremis is in the Puranas definitely associa¬ 
ted with the Vaidi^a territory, that is to say, the region 
round Vidisa or Besnagar in Eastern Malwa. 

Nrpdn Vaiclisakdifu^cdpi bhavisydnistu nibodhata. 


Bhuiinandas tatasadpi Vaidisc tii bhdvisyati 
3ungdndm In kulasydnte Sisunandir bhavisyaii ^ 

This fact along with the Bharhut Inscription of Bhana- 
bhuti undoubtedly points to Eastern Malwa and that 
neighbourhood as the locality with which the Siihgas of the 
jirst century B.C. are to be connected. Bo far as the 
Puranic evidence goes, there is no reason to doubt that the 
Kanvayana Mayor of the Palace, who ousted the Buhga roi 
jaindant, ruled in the same region. 

If the Mdlavikdgnimilram is to be believed, the southern 
frontier of the “ N'aidi^a ” territory had been pushed as 
far as the valley of the N'arada or Wardha as early as the 
days of Agnimilra. That the Ivanvas extended their sway 
over certain neighbouring regions is suggested by the 
epithet pranata-sdmanin '' applied to them in the Purdnas. 
The word sdnianta, it may bo remembered, is equated with 
sdmlpa by the draftsmen of the Asokan Eock Edict II. 
One direction in which the Kanva sovereignty may have 
extended, is the north where coins bearing the name of 
Bhumimitra have been found. Another direction is clearly 
indicated by the expression blirtya (or servant of the last 

' Pargiter, D.K.A., p. B4. 

» Ibid, p. 49. 

’ etc prannta-bftmuntfl hhavi^yd dhdrmikdsca ye, —Pargitor, 

D.K.A., p. 35. 
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Kaiiva) used in reference to Edjd Simuka and his fellow 
tribesmen. As the early epigraphic records of Simuka’s 
line have been discovered in the Nanaghat and the Nasik 
regions, it is not improbable that the later Kanvas succeeded 
in extending their frontier to the (Jodavarl and even further 
to the south. The term hhrtija in the passage 

Kdfivdyandmstalo hhrtydh Suhriiidnam prasahya iani^ 

is paralleled by the expression pariedraha used in reference 
to the Atavika rdja^ who felt the irresistible might of 
Samudra (lupta. 

No inscription definitely assignable to the Kanvayana 
dynasty has been discovered so far. A Maliaraja Visva- 
mitrasvamin is mentioned in a Besnagar (East Malwa) 
Seal Inscription.- It is not clear as to whether Vi^vamitra is 
to be taken here as a personal name or a family designation. 
As is well known the ligure of N'isvamitra appears on 
Audumbara coins“ and the Vdyu Purdna points to the 
intimate connection of the sage with the tribe in question.^ 
But there is nothing to connect Maharaja Visvamitrasvamin 
■ of Besnagar or Vidisa (in East Malwa) with the Kangra 
district where x\udumbara coins have been found in large 
numbers. Epic and Puranic genealogies connect the sage 
Visvamitra with the royal line of Ajaraidha and queen 
Kesini®—^the same personages from whom the Kanvayana 
dvijas are supposed to derive their origin. It may be 
recalled in this connection that an inscription of Parama- 
hJiaUdrikd Mahdrdjddhirdja-Parame^can Dandi Mahadevi 
refers to a person belonging to the Visvamitra gotra as a 

’ D.K.A., p. aB. 

' PM.A.S.I., W.C., ltU5, p. 64. 

“ Allan, A.I., p. Ixxxiv. 

« Vayu, 91. 94-98. 

•'* Mhh. 1. U4. SiS'd, Brahma Purcii}a, XllJ, 86-91; Matsya, 49. 
46-47. 
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student of the Kanva 3fikha.^ The evidence cited may not 
be sufficient to establish a dynastic connection between 
Maharaja Visvamitrasvamin and the Kfinvayana line of the 
Purdnas. But the matter is worth further study. 

The Brahma Purdna adds the interesting information 
that the royal grandfather of \8svamitra grew up among the 
Pahlava or Parthian forest folk ;— 

Pahlavaih saha aammddho rdjd canacaraih saha ^ 

Contact between Vidi^ii and the Yavana realm in the 
north-west is referred to in a record of Bhagabhadra. Did 
the Parthian successors of the Indo-ifreeks maintain this 
contact when the line of Bliagabhadra was supplanted by a 
family bearing the famous name of Visvaraitra, and have 
we an echo of this in the Puranic legend about the associa¬ 
tion of Vffivaraitra’s family with the Parthians? Further 
discoveries alone may show if such a surmise is warranted. 

According to Puranic chronology Kanva rule came to an 
end 137 + 112 + 45 = 291 years*' after the fall of the Nandas 
and the accession of Candragupta Maurya, that is, not 
earlier than 31 B.C. Classical writers refer to Indian 
embassies which reached Augustus in 27, 20 and 20 B.C. 
The king who sent the ambassadors is named by some 
authorities as ‘ PandioiP and by others Torus’. As 
Katyayana derives the name Pandya from Pandu, king 
‘ Pandion ’ might doubtless lay claim to Paurava ancestry. 
But it should be remembered that the Kanvayanas, too, 
according to Puranic tradition, were of Paurava extraction. 
The presents sent by the Indian monarch to his Roman 

‘ Ep. Ind., VI., pp. 13G, 139. 

* Brahma Purdna, XIII, 89. 

* This agrees with epigraphic evidence. According to the Hathi- 
gumpha inscription, the interval between the Nandas and Kharavela, 
a contemporary of Satakarni, who is usually identified with the son 
of the destroyer of Kanva power, is 300 (ti-vasa-iata) years. 
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contemporary included a boy without arms, snakes, a river 
tortoise and a big partridge. A deity Jiolding a snake 
figures prominently on Rhumimitra’s coins and the tortoise 
is specially associated in art with the Jumna, though it is 
also found elsewhere. These are interesting coincidences 
which, however, do not amount to proof of the identity of 
the Indian monarch in question with any of the Kanvayanas 
of Mid-India. According to Nicolaus of Daruascus, the 
Indian ruler in question (styled Poms) is described as 
sovereign of six hundred kings. This description suits the 
imperial successors of the Mauryas and the Suiigas, who 
were pranaia-sinnanta, better than the ruler of Madura, 
Tinnevelly and one or two adjoining districts of Routhern 
India. It is not impossible that records of embassies of 
two distinct rulers, one from the Far South and the other 
from Central India, both meeting at the city of Rarygaza 
and pursuing the rest of the journey together, have got 
mixed up in the Classical accounts.' 


' Strabo, XV, 1, 4, and 73; Strabo refers to one king. But Don 
Cassius speaks of mare)/a wbassiVs coming to Augustus (M’Crindle, 
Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, p. 212/. See 
also J.B.J.S., 1860, pp. 309 £f. 



CHAPTER XXIIT 

The Kikddamaka Kings 

In the Kanheri Inscription of llie amatya Sateraka the 
queen of Vasisthiputra Sri Satakarni is described as 

“Karddamaka-vam^nprahhava Mahaksatrapa Ru . putrl". 

The Mahaksatrapa Ru.has been identified with the 

Great Saka Satrap Rudradaman I who ruled over Malwa, 
Gujarat and some adjoining territories about the middle of 
the second century A.D. The term Karddamaka-vamia 
has, however, not yet been satisfactorily explained. In 
the Mahdhhdsya of Patanjali (iv. 2) and the ArthaMstra of 
Kautilya (ii. 11) we have a similar expression Karddamika. 
Dr. Biihler thinks it not improbable that Karddamaka-raja 
may have been a title of the Western K^atrapas apparently 
derived from a place called Karddama {/i., XII. 273). In 
this connection he refers to a locality called Kardamila 
known from the Mahdbhdrata, and also to the expression 
Karddama-rdja which occurs in the Rdjatarahgim (VI. 200) 
as the name or title of a Kashmirian prince. The position 
of Kardamila has not, however, been indicated by him. As 
to Karddaraa-raja mentioned by Kalhana it is to be noted 
that it is a personal name which need not have any 
reference to the Kdrddamaka-varri^a which is undoubtedly 
a dynastic designation, although (as Rapson points out) 
it is uncertain as to whether it is the designation of the 
paternal or maternal ancestors of the queen of Vasi§th!putra 
Satakarni. 

In the Political History of Ancient India (third edition, 
pp. 296, 343) the suggestion has been made that the 
KS,rddamaka family probably derived its name from the 
river Karddama in Parasika or Persia (PdrasikesuKarddarna 
ndma nadt —Com. on Artha&dstra, ii. 11). The commen- 
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tator on the ArthaMstra does not, however, give us any 
indication as to the particular province of Persia where the 
river in question is to be located. As the Karddainakas are 
ancestors of a Saka princess, possibly the daughter of the 
Great Satrap Eudradarnan I, it is permissible to conjecture 
that they are to be looked for in one of the two regions of 
the Persian Empire which were specially associated with 
the Sakas, viz., (1) Sakasthana or Seistan, the valley of the 
Helinand, and (2) the vast plains of the Sjr Darya or 
Jaxartes referred to as Para-Sngda in the Ilamadan, 
inscription of Darius. In the opinion of Professor Herzfeld 
the editor of the inscription, the fertile valley of the 
Zarafshan river as far as the banks of the Syr Darya, was 
included within the old Achaomenian satrapy of Bactria or 
Balkh. And it is interesting to note that there is actual 
evidence of the existence of an Indian tradition connecting a 
line of ‘Karddama’ kings with Balhika or Bahlika, modern 
Balkh. The IJtiara-Kanda of the Rdmayana know's a 
dynasty of kings whose progenitor is called Karddameya 
(ch. 100, 19; 102, 20) or Karddama (100, 29) : — 

uttisthottistha rdjarse Karddameya Mahcihala (100. 19) 
na saniapastayd hdryah Kdrddarncya Mahdhala (102. 20) 
evarn sa raja puruso mdsarn hhulvdtha Karddamah 

(100.29). 

The Karddamas were closely related to the ‘Aila’ (lunar) 
race. They are said to have been descended from a prajdpati 
named Karddama (100. 3-7) and ruled over Balhi or 
Balhika :— 

^ruyate hi purd saiimya Karddamasya prajdpateh 
puiro BdhlUvarah irlmdn Ilo ndma sudharmihah 
This Bahli (Balhi) or Balhika (100.7) lay outside the 
Madhya-de^a (103.21) and should, therefore, be distin¬ 
guished from the place of the same name mentioned in the 
Ayodhya-Kdnda (68. 18) as lying to the west (cf. Pratyan- 
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muliho of verse 13) of the river Iksumati and to the east of 
Mount Sudaman and Visnohpadam. The position of this 
‘Visiiiipada’ in relation to the Vipa^a {Ayodhya-K., 68. 19) 
or the Beas suggests that it is identical with Visnupada-giri 
of the Meharauli Iron Pillar inscription of Candra and, 
therefore, stood close to Delhi. 

Nor is it reasonable to identify the Balhi of the Uttara- 
Kanda with the territory of the Madras in the central 
Punjab on the strength of some passages of the Mahdhhdrata 
{Adi., 113, 3; 125, 21 etc.) because the Madra kings are not 
styled ‘Karddama,’ and the word ‘Balhika’ in these passages 
may very well be a copyist’s mistake for Babika (cf. the 
reference in .4di. 67. 6, to Salya, king of the Madras, sa 
Salya iti vil^hydto jajne Bdhika-puhgavah). So, too, in the 
passage 'Darado ndma BCilhikah’, the original reading may 
have been Bahika. There is no valid reason lor equating 
the term Bdlhika with Bahika and Darada. If the deriva¬ 
tion of the name ‘Karddamaka’ from the river Karddama 
in Parasika is correct than it stands to reason that the home 
of the Karddama or Karddamaka kings should be identified 
with Balhika or Balkh in Iran and not with any territory in 
India proper. 

Thus far we have been dealing with the tradition 
connecting the Karddama kings with Balhika. Have we 
any tradition about their connection with the Deccan where 
the Kanheri inscription has been found? Now, the Brahma 
Purana (IV. 12) connects a son of Prajapati Karddama with 
the Daksind dis :— 

Daksinasyam dUi tathd 
Karddamasya Prajapateh 
pidram Sahkhapadam nama 
rd'jdnam so’bhyasecayat. 

The verse cited above undoubtedly points to a period 
when the Karddamas were associated with the Deccan. The 
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names Karddama and Sankhapada are doubtless those of 
eponymous and legendary heroes, probably wholly mythical. 
But the Karddamakas are a historic dynasty and tradition 
recorded in the Epic and Puranic literature undoubtedly 
points to Balkh and that neighbourhood as their early 
habitat whence they probably migrated to the south. 
Tradition, it may be conceded, is not history. But it 
cannot altogether be ignored in attempting an explanation 
of the term ‘Karddamaka-vamh-prabhava.’ 



CHAPTER XXIV 


The Stone-Boat of Dharmatala 

There is a passage in Sandhyakara’s Rdmacarita iu 
connection with the eulogy of the famous king Dharmapala 
of Bengal which has puzzled modern scholars and com¬ 
mentators. We are told that the “ stone-boat’-’ {grdvanau) 
of the great king floated on the sea, even as gourds 
(ikshvdku), and looked radiant as it effected a successful 
crossing :— 

Tatkuladlpo nripatirabhud 
Dharmo dhamavan iveksvdkuh 
yasyabdhirh tlrnd gravanau 
rarajdpi klrttira vadata ^ 

The ancient commentator explains grdvanau as ^Uanaukd 
or stone-boat. The distinguished scholars" to whom we 
owe the latest edition of the Rdmacarita find in the verse a 
possible reference to a naval expedition, but add that 
“ what is meant by stone-boats (Hldnaukd) is not very clear. 
What important historical event is alluded to in this 
obscure passage, we shall perhaps never know 

The evidence of a Javanese text may, however, be con¬ 
sidered in this connection. The text in question is the 
Tantu Panggelaran. Dr. Majumdar^ points out that it 
is a work of the nature of a Parana and contains matters 
relating to theology, cosmogony as well as stories of a 
mythological character. Iu this text we have the tale of a 
great Guru, an ascetic (viku, i.e,, bhikshu) of the Bhairaca 

* Hamacaritam, I. 4. 

* Br. R. C. Majumdar, Dr. K. Gr. Basak and Pandit N. Q. 
Banerjif Kavyatirtha. 

* Introduction, p. x. 

* Suvarryadvlpa, II. pp. 118, 138. 
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sect whose weird and uncanny practices led to a royal 
decree for his expulsion from Java. The king’s men 
threw him into the sea, but he came back. Then they 
burnt his body and threw the ashes into the sea. But the 
viJm could not be disposed of in that way. What followed 
is best stated in the words of Dr. Majumdar :— 

“ Amazed at the exliibition of the magical power by 
the Bandit, the king’s emissaries fell at his feet when the 
latter said: ‘ I belong to the island of Kambangan and 
have a Bhujangga-inandala there. As the king is angry, 
I shall go back to my own land ; a piece of stone will I 
take as my boat.’ The bewildered servants of the king be¬ 
came his disciples and accompanied him.Sometime 

later (the aforesaid riku) came back to the island of Java. 
He divided his body in two parts, and there arose one 
Saugata (Buddhist) empu Waluh-bang and one Saiva, 
empu Baramg.” 

We have in the above extract reference to a “stone- 
boat”, the use of which by the wizard of Bhairava sect 
is doubtless intended to illustrate his possession of mira¬ 
culous power. It is not improbable that posterity attributed 
to Dharmapala, just those magic powers that they bad 
learnt to associate with the adepts of the Bhujangga 
mamlalas or orders of Saiva or Buddhist wizards. The 
ascription to Gopala, the father of Dharmapala, of the 
attributes to the Buddha (Lokanatha, Dasahala) in the 
Bhagalpur Grant of Narayanapala* and several later records, 
may be recalled in this connection. Sandhyakara Nandin 
lived some three centuries after Dharmapala. In his days 
the figure of the real founder of Pala imperialism must 
have become almost mythical, and we need not be surprised 
at the attribution to him of the use of a stone-boat like 
that of Mahampu Palyat of Javanese legend. 

A. K. Maitraya, Qau4alehhamala, 66. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


The Purvamjar of the V^jIlvikkudi Grant 

From the dawn of authentic liistory the Far South of 
India beyond the Krisna and the Tuhgabliadra has consti¬ 
tuted a world by itself. As pointed out by Dr. Vincent 
Smith, it was ordinarily so secluded from the rest of the 
country that its affairs remained hidden from the gaze of 
other peoples. Enterprising rulers even in tliis region 
cherished, however, the ambition of universal Indian 
dominion, and poets now and then sang of a Southern prince 
who led expeditions to the North, and w.s believed to have 
extended his sway, temporarily at any rate, over the 
massive plain “decked with the Ganges as v\ith a pearl 
necklace. 

Sa sdgardmbardm urvlrn 
Gangdmanktikahdrinlm 
hahhdra sucJiiram I 'iro 
Mem- M and d ra - k un da J d m. ’ 

At times invaders from Northern and Eastern India 
would push through the rugged valleys of the Narmada and 
the Mahanadl, the Godavari and the Krisna, carry their 
arms deep into the lands of Kanchl and Karnata, and thus 
lift tlie veil in which the mysterious realms of the Far South 
were shrouded. The most famous among the invasions 
from the North were those led by the Mauryas in the third 
or the fourth century B.C. and the Guptas in the fourth 
century A.D. That a third dynasty which for a time held 

* 8 . 1 . 1 ., Vol. I, p. 26 (No. 82)—Amarfivafi Inscription. Cf. 

8 . 1 . 1 ., Vol. Ill, pt. iv, The Larger Sinnainanur Plates;— “Mahipa- 
tlnam HimdchaMropitaMmndnam.” The exploits of Kajendra Ghola 

I are well-known. 
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its court in the old imperial city of Pataliputra also claims 
to have overrun the Far South of India is not so well known 
to students of antiquity. The line of kings referred to is 
the famous Pala dynasty of Bengal and Bihar. In the 
Monghyr Plate of Devapala, liis father Dharmapfila—a 
contemporary and rival of the Rastrakuta monarchs of the 
Deccan in the latter half of the eighth century A.D.—is 
said to have undertaken a Digrijaya in the course of which 
his followers are said to have performed holy rites at 
Gokarna, apparently in North Kanara. 

Keddre vidhinopayulita-payasam 
Ga hgcisnmctumhiidh a u 
Gokarnddisii chdpyamisthitavatdm 
Tlrlhcm dharmyah kriydh. 

“(On his expeditions) they (the followers of Dharmapala) 
bathed according to prescribed rules at Kedara and where 
the ocean is joined by the Ganges, and performed religious 
rites at Gokarna and other sacred spots. 

Devapala himself is said to have had Karnatas among 
his seoakas (servants), and is credited with having “enjoyed 
the whole earth free from rivals up to the revered (moun¬ 
tain), the source of the Ganges, and as far as the Bridge 
which proclaims the fame of the destroyer of the ten-headed 
{Ravana), as far as the ocean which is the abode of Varuna, 
and as far as the ocean which is the birth-place of 
Laksmi’ ’ ;— 

A-Gahgdgama-mahitdt sapatna-^unyam 
dsetoh prathita-da^dsyaketuklrteh 
urvTm a-Varunanike(ta)ndchcha Sindho-r 
d-Laksmlkulahhavandchcha yo huhhoja. 

The Badal Pillar inscription makes specific mention of 
the fact that Devapala not only defeated the Utkalas, Huns 
and Gurjaras but humbled the pride and conceit of the lord 
or lords of the Dravidas :— 
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Utkilitotkalakulam hrita-Hunagarvam 
Kharvlkrita Dravida-Gurjara-natha darpaih 

There is undoubtedly a good deal of exaggeration in 
tliese eulogies. But are they absolutely without any founda¬ 
tion? Is there no substratum of truth behind these claims? 
Have we no corroborative evidence that rulers of Eastern 
India whose territories embraced Magadha actually figured 
in the politics of the Far South of India in the eighth and 
the ninth centuries A.D., the period to which Dharmapala 
and his son Devapala must be assigned? Curiously enough, 
certain Pandya records fui’nish interesting information on 
the point. The Velvikkudi grant of about 769—70 A.D. 
informs us that a Pandya officer named Marahgari, “crest 
jewel of the Vaidyaknln,” took part in a fight when 
Pfirvardjar or eastern kings rose up and put to flight at 
Venbai the powerful Vallahhn king,’ apparently the 
Bastrakuta emperor Krisna I of the Deccan, on the 
occasion when the excellent daughter of Gahgaraja was 
secured and offered to the Pandya king (Kohgark6n = 
Nedunjadaiyan). The Talegaon plates show Krisna actually 
encamped in 768 at Mamie in the Mysore State then ruled 
by the Gangas. The expression purvardjar reminds us of 
the epithet “Purvaksitidhara'’ of the Pala records, and may 
have been used to denote the Pala rulers of Eastern India 
together with their feudatories. The defeat of Krisna I 
at the hands of the Palas and his failure to secure a Gahga 
princess for himself or for one of his sons, probably afford 
a clue to the well-known hostility of Krisna’s progeny 
towards the Palas and the Garigas. The alliance of the 

' Ep. Ind., XVIT. 309. Tho emperors of the Deccan belonging 
to the royal hoiisos of Clialukya and Eastrnkuta called themselves 
Vallahha, Sri Vallabha or Sri Prithvl Vnllabha “beloved of Sri 
(Lak§mi) and Prithvl (the Eartli Goddess)’’ doubtless in imitation of 
the god Visnii tho Preserver whose name is usually invoked at tho 
commencement of their epigraphic records. 


81--1867B 
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eastern kings with the Pandyas did not, however, last long. 
We learn from the Sinnamanur Plates that the Pandya king 
Sri Mara Srivallabha (who ruled about A.D. 815—862) 
repulsed a confederation of Gaiigas, Pallavas, Ch5]as, 
Kalihgas, Magadhas and others at a place called Kudamukkil, 
identified by Tamil scholars with Kumbhakonam. The last- 
mentioned document clearly establishes the presence in 
the Tamil country, in the ninth century A.D., of warriors 
from Magadha who had as their allies the Kalingas of the 
Orissa coast and the (lahgas of the South Kanarese region, 
besides other peoples. It will be remembered that about 
this time the Palas exercised sovereignty in Magadha. 
They claimed to have conquered Orissa. They had Karnatas 
among their sevakas (servants) and had measured swords 
with a ruler or rulers of Dravida in the Far South of India. 
The expression Dravidandtha cannot have sole reference to 
the contemporary Rastrakuta emperor as has been suggested 
by some scholars. It may refer to some Tamil potentate as 
well. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that a part of 
the Tamil country embracing portions of the Salem and 
Arcot districts actually came to be known as Magadai- 
mandala and a famous city in South Arcot bore the name 
Pataliputtiram.^ It is for scholars to find out whether the 
names Magadai and Pataliputtiram are reminiscent of the 
Pala invasions of the eigth and ninth centuries A.D. or of 
the earlier inroads of the Mauryas and the Guptas. Contem¬ 
porary records of the Imperial Mauryas have, however, not 
yet been found beyond the Chitaldrug district of Mysore, and 
the Guptas do not seem to have penetrated beyond Conjee- 
veram. In view of these facts and the late appearance of 
the name Magadaimandala in the South Indian epigraphs, 

^ V. Rangacliarya, A Topographical List of the Inscriptions of the 
Madras Presidency, Vol. I, pp. 176, 197, etc.; V. A. Smith. 

(4th edition), 495. 
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it is not improbable tliat this territorial designation has 
something to do with the Pala invasions of the eight and 
ninth centuries A.D. It is also important to recall the fact 
that the linal overthrow of the Pala sovereignty in Bengal 
was the work of a line of South Indian princes (Dahsindlya 
ksaumndra) who were originally feudatories hailing from 
Karnata and the Vaidyakula to which the southern ally of 
the Eastern kings mentioned in the Velvikkudi Plates and 
the bearers of the royal message idjnapti) belonged, reminds 
us of the small Vaidya community of Bengal who have not 
been a negligible factor in the social, political and intellec¬ 
tual life of the province since the days of the Pala kings. 



CHAPTEK AX VI 


On the Emi’erok MAinrALA of the 
Pratihsua Dynasty 

Maliipala is one ol‘ tlie most famous kings of tbe 
Pratihara line. The Haddala inscription gives for him a 
date in Saka Saihvat 83(), that is, A.l). 914, and points to 
his supremacy over eastern Kathiavad,' while the Asni 
record of VXS. 974, that is, A.D. 917-18, implies control 
over Fatehpur in the United Provinces.“ llajasekhara, who 
refers to this prince as the sovereign of Aryavarta, ascribes 
to him in the Pracunda-Pandava c.\.tcnsivc conquests in the 
Deccan as well as in North-Western India. Tlie king 
figures also in the Viliramdrjunatijaija of tbe Kanarese poet 
Pampa as an antagonist of Narasiiiiha," ajiparently a 
feudatory or general of Indra 111 Iva.strakuta, who is known 
to have ruled from A.D. 915 to c. 927. 

The prevailing view among.st scholars is that Mahlpala 
bore at least tbrec other names—Ksitiprda, Vinayakapaia 
and Herambapala. Tbe ascription of these names to Mahi- 
pala rests primarily on the theory, first adumbrated by 
Kielhorn,'* that Hayupuii Devapala, the son of ITeramba- 
pala, mentioned in a Caiidclla Inscription, was identical 
with the Devapala of Alahodaya or Kaiiaiij, the successor of 
Ksitipaladeva mentioned in the Slyadoni Inscription of V.8. 
1005, i.e., A.D. 948-49, ami partly on the equations Main 
= K8iti and V4nayaka---Heraml)a. 4410 identification of 

» Ind. Ant. XII. 193-94. 

* ibid, X\T. 173£f. 

Dijnasties of ihe Kanarese Disirieis, p. 380. 

* EpigTaphia Indica, Vol. I, p. 171; II, 124; Majumdar, Gurjara- 
Pratlhdras, p 59; Bay, D.H.N.I,, 572. 
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Maliipala witli Vinayakapala extends the period of his reign 
to V.S. 988, i.e., A.D. 931-32, and possibly to V.8. 3000 
(A.D. 942-3), if not to V.S. 1011 (953-54).’ It further 
makes him the step-brother and successor of Parama- 
Vaisnava Maharaja Sri Bhojadeva (II) mentioned in the 
so-called Bengal Asiatic Society’s Plate of Paramaditya- 
bhakta Maharaja Sri Vinayakapaladeva.^ 

The only dissentients from this view', so far as I know, 
are Pandit (xaurishankarllirachand Ojha,“ Dr. Nihar Ranjan 
Ray’ and the present writer."’ It has been pointed out® 
tluit “ Hay a pati was never the accepted title of the Pratihara 
kings of Mahodaya and is not met with in their inscrip¬ 
tions” and that the dates of Maliipala and Vinayaka do 
not overlap. The attitude of the Candellas towards the 
Hayapati and his father Ilerambapala is certainly different 
from the reverential tone in which a king named Vinayaka¬ 
pala is mentioned in the Khajuraho record: “.While the 
illustrious Viuayakapaladeva is protecting the earth, the 
earth is not taken possession of by the enemies, who have 
been annihilated.” It is further to be noted that the Asni 
record of Maliipala (A.D. 917-18) makes no mention of 
Bhoja II for whom Vinayaka evinces great regard in the 
Asiatic Society’s Plate of A.D. 931-32 : 

“ Mnhendrapdladevastasyu putrastatpaddnudhyatah 3n- 
DehandgadevyCmi utpannah Parama-Vaimavo Mahdrdja- 
iSn-Bhojadevaslasya bhrdtd Sri Mahendrapaladevapuira- 
siayoh pdddnudliyaiah Sri Mahldcvldevyam utpannah 
ParamddilyabhaJdo Maharaja Sri Vindyahapdladevah." 

* liakhetra Ins., D./i.A./., i, 585; Khajuraho ins., cf. Gurjara- 
Fratiharas, p. 54n. 

" hid. Ant. XV. 138ff. 

Ep. Ind. XIV. 180. 

* Ind. Ant. LVII. ‘280ff. 

■ Gurjara-Pratiharas (1033), p. 54, n. 6. 

« Ep. Ind. XIV. 180. 
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The anomaly of ignoring a brother and predecessor in 
one record (Asni) and honouring ‘ his feet ” equally with 
those of the royal father himself in another (As. Society’s 
Plate), has not been satisfactorily explained by upholders 
of the older view. Furthermore, the name Mahipala is 
invariably applied to the Pratihara monarch of the years 
914-17 not only in records of the family and its feudatories 
but also in those of antagonists as well, and, as pointed out 
by Dr. R. C. Majumdar', the name Vinayakapala is not 
met with till a later period. Professor V. V. Mirashi 
quotes in the K. B. Pathaka Commemoration Volume a 
passage from the drama CandalTiusika of Ksemisvara in 
which Sri-Mahipaladeva is styled Karttikeya." Now if, as 
suggested by some scholars, Vinayakapala is to be equated 
with Herambapfila on the ground that the words Hcramha 
and Vindyaka aie synonymous, may it not be urged with 
equal cogency that the person in question must be 
distinguished from Karttikcya? Is it not permissible 
to hold that just as the divine Karttikcya is a brother of 
the divine Vinayaka, the king Karttikcya, that is, Mahipala, 
is a brother of, and not identical with, king Vinayakapala ? 
The point certainly requires further investigation. 

As to the rival theory, viz., the identity of Malilpala with 
Bhoja II (and not Vinayaka) preferred by Dr. Nihar Ranjan 
Ray, there is much that can be urged in support of this 
view. This may satisfactorily explain the non-occurrence 
of the name “Mahipala” in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
Plate. While epigraphic evidence clearly distinguishes 
Vinayaka from Bhoja there is no such evidence to distinguish 


‘ Cf, Gurjara-PratihdmSj 62. 

® P. 361 n.; Jivananda Vidyfisagara’s ed. pp. 4, 173: Adisto'smi 

. Lahsmtsvayamvarapranayind 3n Mahipaladevcnu . 

Tasya ksatrapasuterbhnimatu jagadidam Kdrttihcyasya Idrtik 
pare hsirahhyasindhorapi haviyaiasd sdrdharnayresarcna. 
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Mahipala from the same prince. Records mentioning the 
name Mahipala omit the name Bhoja and the inscription 
that refers to Bhoja II omits Mahipala. The omission of 
Bhoja II’s name in the Asni record has been sought to be 
explained by a recent writer* “either by the extreme short¬ 
ness of Bhoja’s reign, or by the assumption that there was 
a war of succession and at first the victorious claimant did 
not think it prudent to recall on stone the existence of one 
whom he had overthrown. But when with the lapse of 
time his memory had faded away, he felt no scruples in 
mentioning the name of his rival in the genealogical list.’’ 
Both the alternative theories—thc shortness of Bhoja II’s 
reign and a war of succession—lack proof. If Bhoja’s 
name is omitted in the Asni record because of the shortness 
of his rule, why was it mentioned so prominently in the 
Asiatic Society’s Plate? Not only does the socalled 
vanquished rival figure in the last mentioned record but he 
is referred to in a way which leaves no room for doubt that 
Viniiyaka had almost the same regard for his father Mahen- 
drapaladeva.' 

In this connection attention may be invited to an extract 
from Mas'udi noted by Mr. Hodivala in his Studies in 
Indo-Muslim History.^ The extract in question is usually 
translated thus : — 

“The king of Kanauj...is Bauura. This is a title 
common to all kings of Kanauj.’’ 

In commenting on this passage Mr. Hodivala observes 
that the right reading seems to be not Bauura but Bozah, 
Bozoh or Bodzah i.e., Bhoja. Mas'udi, it may be remem¬ 
bered, visited India in the years c. 300-04 A.H. i.e. A.D. 
912-16.^ If the reading suggested by Mr. Hodivala turns 

' Dr. R. S. Tripathi, History of Kanauj, p. 255. 

* Cf. the passage tayot} padanudhyatah etc. 

» P. 25. 

* JRA8, 1909, 271; Ourjara PrailMras, p. 64 ; DHNI, i, 578 nl. 
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out to be correct, the identification of Mahipala who is 
known to have ruled from 914 to 917 with Bhoja IE cannot 
be dismissed as altogether implausible. Bhoja II was a 
Parama-Vaisnava and a son of Queen Dehanaga. The 
question of his identity will be finally settled when the name 
of Mahipala’s mother is revealed to us and we have fuller 
details about the religious proclivities of that king. The 
epithet Srlnidhi applied to Bhojadeva in the Bilhari Inscrip¬ 
tion* recalls the eulogy of Sri Mahipala in the Ganda- 
Kau&ika, “samarasdgaranUirhhromad-hhujadanda-manda- 
rdkrsla-Laksmt-fivaijamvnrapranayV' 


* Ep. Ind. I. 256. 

’ JlvSnanda's ed. p. 4. 



CHAPTER XXVII 
The Chain Of Justice 

Indian rulers and statesmen set much store on the speedy 
administration of justice. ‘‘The king/’ says the author of 
the Kautiliya Arthasdstra, “should never cause his peti¬ 
tioners to wait at the door, for when a king makes himself 
inaccessible to his people and entrusts his work to his imme¬ 
diate officers he may be sure to engender confusion in busi¬ 
ness, and to cause thereby public disaffection.One of 
the most interesting expedients adopted by an Indian ruler 
for affording easy access to complainants was the famous 
golden bell-pull provided by Jahangir.^ The emperor himself 
describes the ingenious device for satisfying importunate 
supplicants as follows : — 

“After my accession, the first order that I gave was for 
the fastening up of the Chain of Justice, so that if those 
engaged in the administration of justice should delay or 
practise hypocrisy in the matter of those seeking justice, the 
oppressed might come to this chain and shake it so that its 
noise might attract attention. Its fashion was this : I 
ordered them to make a chain of pure gold, 30 gaz in length 
and containing 60 bells. Its weight was four Indian 
maunds, equal to 42 ‘Iraqi maunds. One end of it they 
made fast to the battlements of the Shah Burj of the fort at 
Agra and the bther to a stone post fixed on the bank of the 
river“ i.e. the Jumna.® 

It is well known that Muhammad Shah in 1721 revived 

^ Arthamstra^ Book I, Chapter xix (trans. by Dr. Shama 
Sastry). 

® Elphinstone, The History of India, p. 539; Smith, The Oxford 
Hisiory of India, p. 375. 

® ilogers and Beveridge, Tuzuh-i-Jahangirl,, Vol. I. p, 7. 


81—18G7B 
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the curious expedient; of his famous ancestor' and “ordered 
that a bell should be made fast to a long chain, and the 
chain hung down on the outside of the Octagon tower that 
looked towards the water side, to put it in the power of any 
one who should think himself oppressed, and could not find 
admittance at the gate of the castle, to repair to the chain 
and to ring the bell.’’ 

Du Jarric Stays that in providing the chain of justice 
Jahangir was following the idea of an old king of Persia.' 
Elphinstone, however, refers to Jahangir's measure as an 
“invention’apparently of that emperor himself. But we 
have earlier instances of the adoption of similar expedients 
by preceding rulers of India including lands in the Far 
South. Ibn Batuta, for example, refers to an analogous 
device adopted by Iltutmish. We are told that the king 
“made an order that any man who suffered from injustice 
sliould wear a coloured dress (in tlie place of the white 
clothes that were in ordinary use). But he was not satisfied 
with this plan. So he placed at the door of his palace two 
marble lions upon two pedestals which were there. These 
lions had an iron chain round their necks from which hung 
a great bell. The victim of injustice came at night and 
rung the bell, and when the Sultan heard it, he immediately 
inquired into the case and gave satisfaction to the com¬ 
plainant.’ 

In still earlier times we hear of a Tamil of noble descent 
named Elara, hailing from the Cola country, who made 
himself master of the kingdom of Ceylon in’ the second 
century B.C., and adopted a plan not unlike that of 
Iltutmish, Jahangir and Muhammad Shah.® “At the head 

' Seir Muiaqhcrin, Vol. I. p. 280. 

“ Rogers and Beveridge, Tuzul', Vol. I. 7 n 
Elphinstone, The Hintori/ of India, p. 539. 

* Elliot,'Tke History of India, Vol. III. p. 591. 

" Geiger, The MaJuivamia, p. 143. 
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of his bed he had a bell hung up with a long rope so that 
those who desired a judgment at law might ring it.” The 
king, we arc told, had only one son and one daughter. 
When once the son of the ruler w'as going in a car to the 
Tissa-tank, he killed unintentionally a young calf lying on 
the road with the mother cow, by driving the wheel over its 
neck. The cow came and dragged at the bell in bitterness 
of heart; and the king caused his son’s head to be severed 
from his body with that same wheel. 

“A snake had devoured the young of a bird upon a palm- 
tree. The hen-bird, mother of the young one-, came and 
rang the bell. The king caused tlie snake to be brought to 
him, and when its body liad been cut open and the young 
bird taken out of it he caused it to be hung up upon the 
tree.” 

The cases actually cited in the Mahavarhsa belong to the 
domain of folklore. But they prove that the Chain of 
Justice was no Mughul or Persian invention but had a long 
history in India, itself dating back to the period of Cola rule 
in the South. Incidentally, the story of the Chain of 
Justice affords a proof of tlie survival of old institutions in 
this country and demonstrates that the early Sultanate of 
Delhi, as well as the Mughul polity that eventually took its 
place, was not impervious to the influence of its Hindu 
environment. 
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Epic and Geographical Studies (in Bengali) 
CHAPTER XXVIII 

5i5t^t^j55fii 9t%i I 

^ 155(1 

^fiiin.^5( I fji^K-C’ft^r.sii ciliR ’ifb'® 

^t^tl ^1 >5f^ ^51%'® fSif^tC'® 1 

s(^t^tu<9R( ’tf%'?rl 5(1^1 sicii 

£rt^5i^5{ >2r«ii ^*11 

fwil5( c*rRc^ *1t'9i1 itl I iWi»l '3 >t*!?^ 

’?tiTt^!;i ^t?;!?it55f1 ipRltfl, <£rff*fH 

'5(t(;sit5j Rii I 

^ 1 ^Rlfft^i 'Sf'fR 

1^5(11^ lC5fl m 1^1 I 

Cil^ 5(5H1 ^1 ClW Cl ^?tl 

5^ '$t^1 ^%5fl'®-'>1tc^ 11 1 

Rf ICVfl ^1 ntC’^ 'SIit^Ks <2ft#n ’inti 

ifilil 1^® I sflli (£Mi ctr»f iir-^Rfitil^ 

fin’ll w^ flfw"® 111 fmi;,%i i^tast^! ii*lf5 it5?lfiit'^ 
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1 fsf^ >4Ts 

’=fr<l3^ f m '2fc^ fflR^ 

I I C?lt^ 

^f5RI1 C^\H ^tl'^ I C^ 

C?i»f5lt3 ^t^*i I 

i2t!% ; f’l^l ^l%\'<^ W{ 

^(;«t^” £ff5 '2ff '5 C^^l I 

C5^f?i ff^ I ^*1111- 

'2f?it3^ ’Tl^^ltf^jciir I tt^t?l ?t®?1 'S f^^*i 

#!l^5( C\ “f?!t?l, 

^Jrt>l^ fkl^^ ^1, ^1 51s>Tl^-^Tt^ 5fW 

^■!?f*l ?” lii^N 5jii 

f^Slt^RJJIi:^ C^ 

^fc^, '5(i:j):^^ffi 5[^i'«t^c^^ ctfRc^ *1t'«^1 I— 

^5^ ^<11 ^1°S I 

w^t5[ *1<ft»f^o“ ii 

sjt#?fi*t-^‘t1f^^s f>ii^(;^ ^sfi II 

^^«!fl’3r 5 ^ltl?It“x S(5J^t^t°s 5I^t^*1tl 1 
5it<F«Jts II 

c^ ’tf^^ fe«isi '^\t\ w.^, l^f^ 

^r?i^ ^5il!^i^*) 1^^®% '« ?i‘t*itf9«j, c*tl%f[^j 'Q 
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^51*1 B 

2p^1 f ^°s S foy?lt<s 

II 

f us ^'Slte. 11 " 

*11^ '2t^ C^, ^Bfil^- 

?fBf^^ ^»4iTrt(:^ *itf^^j c^% sii, 

'5(C?lW'£r^^ >51^ 'STS^I^il I <2rt^ai 

5|^’t*l C^ f^WtB^I ^1 ^t^t?I <5^ 

<£tf^ I 


* «i|^ f<(»|-5f^5<t“t*ttr^?l f«ltC“tT^*<ItCII CTf^t'® ’Tt'QUl ’^’B I 

i?^tt Jfg’TK I 
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'Q c^ «2J1^ 

5I^f% '« 'Sf^tt^''® I 

'si^t‘3’ fk ^'\ 

lil^l?! 'Sft’St^ ^5it°s^1 

'Sf^C^fi^r I M3 ^ 

'Q >£t^^ ?5SI1 1 

SJW il1 I “51^ ?ftsjRj*l MB 

I ?ts[t^*t '« '»t^^-^?ft^ 3^f^'a cf]^ '5it<?fjtW^ 

I lii^ c^PtJ, 

^1 ^f^t '« f^b5^1^i(-^jt^<;>2fl®5 5i^t<5i‘?'3r.??^ 

^•15^ M3 ’ifiT'tfs? =5iH1 

^Rl I tf]^ ^%a c^ic?! ??«. csf^ 

f^Rca ^ I ffiftal >i°NRat? 'Q 

tt^1?1 »tt^-'2t^tRa usTR^ItJ^iW- 
^t^icsf^f c^t^! '2ff'^ ^^ca ^\ c’T^ 

^<*[1 ^5Tt^ i£\\ ^7S I 

5isgsi*tt «i^ #tsir,7t:( <ii^i a«,^ Rfe'!?|*a55^ 

^rff^;ft *l«(j*r^/:?iN RRa i lii^tfl sjtal^ 

fsR?! ^c’SR'i ^%a ?i#:a ^aaRi^siii- 

*lR^a 3;t’^‘) I faR 

5iMP( i5f^«i ^f?r^t?i 'ww ^wa ^^c?[ 

'«R¥i ^Rlt5|%a '#tsiC5i^ C5!'«ftC^ ^^l^a illTs ^^>1? 
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^r^(;fR I ^ 3ii^‘i- 

^i^us »ftf^ 

'Slt'«fjti(^rc’l^ ^f?[C'5 

f|=^ f<P il1 C^ I 

>2t5l?l^, fl^-CStt^t'II^ ‘''91?1 I 

^W“x C?l(^ti(1°s I 

51? C^?I5ltW°s I ;I'JI') o >> 

^-is (T- (i^«-^8) ^s,^< si?t^t^ c'«ft?fiif^c'«'« 

?^^Ti;i 1 'ii^ 5i?t'5ic^^ c^ 

« "f 19 ^?t9 >2fSft*l 5ft5I I 

'srtfwsf C<]3q5l f^ ’Ttf^tf^ ^ ^t“45iratil9'Q 

I ^^51151 5tl^ >£is\^ ?Fet1 ^tT.^ ^12^1 *1tf^% 

#1?11 C'^t^l 5IW »11C^ ill I 

5i?1'®t^i:^^ ^tfw ^ ^5ftc?t?*t*tc^ ?f^?s»t 'Q ^t9»t ^j:<it;:'t^ 

^ ;— 

f»tr.*^1»6%1 f^c.^ts I 

^fWx *1^ &t*3l^°x Rc^iw^llf ^°x i??^ I '5l^|V^-V« 

# 5X- # # 

?f^?°M-5i5iii:^‘l f 3i?z?°s I '>viv!>n'> 

# # # * 

5ISl?ti;^1% 5(13 >i°N»t?|S 1 ^Vl'JjlSi‘1 
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'SItJf ^?1?I S— 

5I^tS 1 

i^M°n I 'Si'svsid s 

# # # # 

1 VSIIS)^I'JVJ; 

515,^2(155 ^tif»t 'l?t*l 
^1 C^S( 5(1 I >^t5t5( 

5(t^ 'il5R m 5(1, ^ ^^*1 ^'«(5(^ '5(t‘^, 'Slt^, 

^^;n5( 5r^t^c*t? 5(f?^ 
'sif^sf *itc? 5ii 1 c^i ^%°N?;»f fl5it^ 5it5(^ c^fsj^ ^jp«( 

'*1tf^f5(?( ^55(1 ^]ll\ 5(1 I 51#lt5( Sl^l^rdi;^ 

=5(t^, *[^, C^t5(5P >i|5(5I f5f l^lf^CTt^vQ ^JP«( 5?^ 1 s— 

'srt^ts *f^fs ^^*ifl»6 5r?|5it»5 5(?[tf^*tt? I 
5?it^«(N1?fti 5u:?rt^iit; i 

51 ®ifl ^^5, ’^!(»^;35#t?if« I 'S|^vv|v*)4-'S\J) 

# # # # 

'd#^t5(^WN*5 «t5r^l5 ^?p^tW5pt5 1 <) 

# # # # 

#(51(51 ^9(1 C^t5 ^#^(51 ^^tf^5(S I 

^rC^1ll5( ^t^5('N*5 f?3t5I h5(^«ts^«H I ^ Id i (^ 8 
^^r»i^1 C^ 5[^t<l!w W^1f5(C^?( (Demetrios) C5i^i;'f f^^(;>l'(%;?( 
^I%l|tf|?(, '®t?1^ '5(tf'f*1C^ 5(t5I S— 

' C«f^3tCW5I rfif^It'5?t‘|5[^a5(_ 1 

^t’i‘<T5(t*s 5 f(511?t?P1 «f“t II 

«*, «• 
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mi 5ji^ f ?fi^, -srf^ I 
(;>i\%; “1^2 ’itc’fii II 
iT^1f^5i '«lTls°s msm f ^f^*6^5r 1 

I ^5f5|^^i^?J Jif^^ If Qtl^C3i?I 

S(W c^fti:^ (anachronism) 

C*ft^ I ^1 (Oxus) 

fretTiil? 3pc?iii iit^ ? 

a fl?i ^i, 

^t^fyi^fffC’tfi csrtT.^ ^1^1 

5|fVf;5|^tS ^(;ciH|»6 f'tts *1t#ib^o m 1 ^IS'l'Jji-'Js'i) 

f‘i-»it#i^>is(;^’i ^1 *itfn% c^*i 

'£f5it‘l I 3i’t >TNf;^tc’1^ 

»f«l55f 1 C^ '£ft^-’1tH% 

5I^t?C^ 'siRf C^ f^?i, 

c>£ft5Ti:^ ^sfs i 

'5131'®^^! f% 511 c^ wl mw 5ic? 1 ^cfit% 

^C?I51 C% ®t?t?l Wo o C?fti:^ 3|^'?ftf^ 5{3rr»tl« fF51f, 

>i|^ Sftif®t1 f%f%fl5| I Woo ^ tSft^?I 

^•s'«[ji ^1 I 
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^Vf1 6I3P f I 

i£f1? I 

^1 5? ^1 1 

^“s =^5's \ 

51 '50^1^ (^tfst^’gr 5 I ^l^ilVo-v^ 

Wo 0 CSR^ C^ 

^?t1 511 ; >iNf%^1 

®iTf^f5j ^°sk’^U 'sifsg 5it^ *itc^ I 

5ltf^^t'<3 5T<3¥l 3l?1^t^'C«^ 

TtC«T 

>1?^ 5(1^ I ^t5l^ c^ '2ff^<9 C>i ^1%5I55, 

^51^ f» 'i|«% ’f!^^ ^f?I?l1lf 51 I 

f^^ ^«51 >il5f^C5? ^HJtil«R’R ^t?l C^ 

5lt^ ? at^51 ^'?tjltll^t^l^ >1^^ 'SlRf ? 

c?f|5f»itd ^ c^, (fftfRi 5i?t'®t?c^ ^iisiii 

^t«(Jl5I t |-«1 ^?f ^1 ^3?l!»t?l^^1^ '^5]51 '51C51^ ^l'«fjR51?J 
'Sl^’t'® f|i:«T5( Tt^t? '5tt«t^5[t3i >a'Bl%'$ ^t^K, f^3g 

^el qsit^si I ^wtil^f^ >i^>2tt#t^ 

>f°sft'®t?l f^5T 511 '®t^1 511? I >2151%^ 

5l?1^«-5I^?fC5|?l ■ 53 ^^ C?! i£l^^?l f^el ^t?1 ^1l|^1? 

^* 11 ^ Jll^ 1 

'srRf C^, 

51?t^i:^ 5l?t% * 1 % ? 1 ?t €\si-^51^ 

«ii^«.^Ri5?f ^c?! ■:*l 1 ^^'®?r crR?ii 'sijjtsrt?!*! 

^t?C5R ^f?i^tf^C«151^ *tt^'?f?l 1 

f^ 5fi ?ff?i^ '®t5l '5ii?iti^ '?»( 

#s I -sfif^ c^pi c^tsitcw? si5?5i3iis((:ii^ < 31 ^ 
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^ ^1^ I 'Sit 'Q 

Coil's *f^Jl 

*1^(1 >i i 

fk 5 

!^'$’3r Cflt^l I 

'!fif?F!:^ ^^5jR ^1!'® ’^tii nt^«i 4?i°s 

‘^^t? ^1 fk ? C\ 

3l’5?i'tr^(;^-^fi^ c’-fR Rt'«tJtR?r 
! %R1 *i\^ ^1?t|Tf?l(;^ 

\i.u\ ^1 C?!, Sik^ ^NJR #1*51^ 

>i^, C^t >if^^ 

1 sit^^ R^»!J 

WA-3^ csi^ffi^l CW«ft^gt^f5( I 

»|f 

;gtT[lI«l.;^.fetf^^ '5Ii;?J>iti(R‘1 | f«t^”s^vt1, 

^*1’^ *1^1*! Bfe 

’^fl ^'Q^t'S 1 ^ 5l^1^?J'®- 

TtJiR ^1 til^N ^ -Sftftsf CTR'SR^RnI^R 

fl^l CSRF^f^ 'Sff ^ '2Rt*l 1 

’t't^ *ttft-'2f^'® 

Rti^ll&Rl^ C^ «2fC^1^^^1 RtC^, ^1^1 

I 



CHAPTER XXX 

^ ? 

^1 I ^f^vS, 5J’t*( >£fff« 

'2fffti( ^p5^t>i "stfc^ f% ? 5i^r« c’fte-^’cs?^ 

(SJ^tfif^ CSfffl^l^S '515?'^ 

Sl’t'C, ’l’5t?t '2f^f5 ^1 1 

C^, <2ft^J( ^>5f-5l7tS(lfpf I 

t%!g <51^ 'Q (;srl%-^t|^f«^ gl?il 

f^ ? 'S\t «^w*t 

C-5t^.si?1?Itc|?J '51^'% I Cf\% ^t^rt^rt^ f^f^'C^ ^^1 

f% fif'-spf c’sr^ftc’ii >£rt#ii< ^t^^s»f 'Q 

•ffttpi ? >ii^N lii^, «£f'«fit« 

■Sff ^ i-fc-sp ifE^l 

f^c»f^«tc^ I *tf%5Ji^sj^i:a 

!3^nl53l^’lS 

5?5?w;;M1 *RI1 c>2ft^s >i^f%'Sfff»f^s I =- 
^<fe. 31’5^^ 5(Vf ^5? I 

>ii'^ c?tR^ ^'sn^ca?! *if^3q«ti;’t ^1 


' »w-W5*o( "ffr I 
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J{W?I I 

Ut^t, '2f'ff« 

C^l^ I ^ ’if^CT'Q c^ ^?rw“t 

f|s=l C^ «|sit*l *1t'«'g1 ^V5. 1 

'SfsiC'Sr C\ 5]'<P5 CSltWlf^f^, %% C^'lf^^- 

^f^g-1 ^5f?lt^'C^ ^l3psi*l ^’115^2. I” 

5J( 1 fifil ^12F1<T 

fyt^tf^r.c'ii? ^^t<i lasil®! I 

st^1«1?[®-?[5^l?I ?5? CTf CaJtr^UJK 1 

5]W C'^I, ■<5^’I1 

"^1^*11 ( #l51t^ ) CFl-l 

I ^5rcvf»f >1<5T C^t^T >1^1^ ■^f^*l1 

'2t58t’1il1-’11l^ 1^ sjcs^ ^ 1 

^W?r « ^1?1^1 ^<i(1 
I ^ w.^ ’iwl =sr^; i ^f»t^5jt?f- 

>2fc^ =51^^% <lf?R|1 


^ KamasiUra^ Published by the proprietor of the Cliowkharnba 
Sanskrit Book Depot, p. 295. 

^ Keith, Sanskrit Ijiieraiure^ p, 469, 

Ini. Ant., 189), 375 ; JASB, 1908, 290. 


$4~1867B 
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>t^I ??l, 'S ^5f 

C■^^ ? ^^1?t ^?f l£|^ C^I, w€t<I '51^’?! ( %h^^ 1% 

•f^1^ ? ^'« 

C^ f|fl si1 '2rf^ -^fsit*! I 

si^t^t?«^t?f 'il^s ^5? 

I '£t^® f|51 

^1^*1 =(t'l 1 ^l5f^<?3 "^5? 

lilt's Dili'S?!?! >2|-^t^^1 ff*ff5rtl >11^ 

^^1^^ <2}Wta[ I «JWC»f'Q 

I 

I ^.?1 St^lt m\m ?tWS(1^ ’Illlf5^'5 

I ^?*tl M^\ 

I ftii ^ 

I 

'®f5I5! cwr.*t^ CSt^l ?lt®rj, ’It^J ?tr.^]?f 

I tftCSfUf^^,^ cfl?(» 

*2(3Qt*1iini ?1l^ ^1?l^'l I 

*rcsi c\ “^” ^ ^(:< ^£1^ ^jt*i^, 

'51’^?^ >ifl< I ^!;< »i5(ra >f*ii:^ ^ 

^R*t1 *1%^ f^#«f f'«r^ ^t^'5 I yift< *i^*(, c*[t*ftRf?, 

‘ JASB, 1908, 290n. 

‘iift5il?i?j’ 'Q c^ "^irsa '®T^i c^5(5c^?( 'sifs’iT^ntc^ 

I ‘^■siTfsi^i’ ^fii^i vi)?s^ sitc^R 

I BaF^^ aitR 

*11^5^1^^ ^^5ltC5 I 

^ Keith, Sanskrit Literature^ p. S92 ; ^^f%’5[^ff|^-?F^‘| | 
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i C5iw?( f^3R<l? 

'SW” 'XiTs 

*IW '« 31^ 5i#t< 

W1 O'?! *1^)^ ^^lf|5T, 

I ^1^. 

^5r ^\u5 I 

'Q C&f^nfs ^<WC^?I 

“^5ft?l” WlM?! I >il^ 5?|sitl C^\^ Jisir,^ 

'$t^1 I ’ftf^^j, F*f?itt5i'^ ^1 '®1st"i!;| 

STtCT?!^ ^ '2lf5lf% CW’in I ^ «£t5lt*l^l’^ 

5IW C^, ^!f^‘1M«t ^ ^’iFs’l'l^ 5is(j^r.?f “555?t«l” ^^1 

'il't I ‘ 

'2f(:'(''5l (^, '>^ 0 ) ^t^t^Tl >£ffflJl Ht5lt^?[ 

^(i3f 1 ^*i'2f «£f<;?f(;»f vf^t's 

C5^ I ‘5^5?+^t5f 'ii^ c^tc’f ^5rt5! 

^i*5c%^ c^ RRc^ 

W ^ ^?[tT.f I ' ®(R»(ti^-f5^t^lFi->£t{;®t3l 

c^si^s RR^tc^ii—‘R^t^ 1 ” ’ij;;???! 'sjf^ 

‘R5?t?i” Cif»t ^1% f=«[«, '5W«R -Sfi"? 

'2{stt‘i ^\'€^ I '* (sn:^ ?j9r'« 

' ^«(Ttn^ ?IC5t»t5^ '?|S'^^tC5)^( Goharwa Plate-4^( 4tf^ 

'5rW?( 'sitfl 1 RRr^ 

"^«ft5f R^'l” I 5I’>6|'t?[t^« 

^t8|1 fesiJf JTl I 

» Ep. hid,, V. 257, c/ Elliot, iii. 295 (Afif). 

'• Majumdur, Inscriptions of Bengal, p. 61. 
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1%^ C^ ^ a(U*l 

C^»I C^tM ^51^ ^'^ ^<1 I ^1 

^=Tl ^1^ si1—C^l tf^*| 'S ?[U1 i£|^°s 

5?:5Tt’l1f^f^^ c^t!^*ff Jit’ll ^f1i( f|?i^ f®<R5=i^ 

fiff^ «2t5Jt*l 1 C\ 

Blaev, Sausson riircljas-i2t55 CcI'^I^F’fi:*!^ ^ 

c5}^=? ^I^rtcsf? 5it5t?ifl^^^ Bcngala 

^ I F^sut^T >il’^ il’tft?! ^t%^-5l'5?r.^ >il»tf? <£(?FH 

f5i^^ De Barros iSTffs 

sS C?l’«f^’l*l ^**11 fp%1 '^\% I ’ii^'i ^^[I’tf 

Gastaldi-'^ 5ItJ?f5f.i5 Bengala-^ ^CP^ C»r'<f( ^1^ I 
3Tt’|?l1^?;^ 51^J JT^J^ ^tc^l f^P 

W\’^^ 5IC? I Bengala ^t’Tft^ 1% 5l5Tl’1tfM?F 

5!?ytP W-f ? §l5C5f<l 1%^ 

5f(:s? I ^ 'Sl&i;?!? ^c?i?:Pt?pj55ic^ 55!tti*i^ ^*tf^ 

'ilTs f«t^t5ltsft?!S” ^ 

I 'il^JS? '®l5f»ft>iw 

^\m ^1^1 I '5i?fi(£, ^5? 

I fti? fp%tC]|51 C^, ^f?r^ 

^ f^’!5?5n’fm ^^^14 B'^1, m\ ^?fi^ ^ ^pi ^ 

I t£i^ ^f%5? «T5^*t c^'i{ c^i:^? 's 


> JASB, 1878, 288. 
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I ^ 

f^5l^ CW»t ^1 

c^t*( si11 

^1 '5I?235-fs=lf^ c\ 

1^3R^?-f^®?^ >t('.^'« ’5llt*t *t^1#[?[ C*l^ 

(ii?i;, ^5?tci cil#lf'« iit^ I “?[15” >« “^r.<igT”'Q 

^r?n:"if|?! 1 3i(.?itft*f »t^ 

>ift«f I ”5^^; 

^ I^1(;^?I ?Jt^ 

I f%^ ) ^ f|^ 1 

i^5ijt^ cw«ftl^tc^5f c^, (^'S^o «ts ) 

eT^eff^^, '« ^?I<5ttS( ^W«n Cff*t 

’ll^''5 I (i)^ ^5|1 CW'^I ^ I 

*1t«1<It®?’l‘l 'il^x C<2flul 'SlfH? ?I1^, C’fi^, =?(r.l5f 'Q 

?t^J '«lft 

I t5^5§.3r ill’s?! <f}f^*fl^ 

■^f%!!l °?tft I 

I 

<3!^^ 'Q Vtf^*ff^ Kankjol ( 

f|5! I CSlf^tt^, fls?^, 5|<2r|5I (i|^“s 
•SfWCM?? ’spg^ls I C?ifif^'^?t 'Q lil^x 

"siw^ f|?fi CTfsf^t^ ^1^^^ iitwj 

3Fl?I 3FPI14^ >1^ ^’<1'« I -2!^!^ C^’ttC’lil 
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csTlf^'sj xs <£f^f^ 

cff-t ^^1 ^i^t?il ^c’l’Pl 


1 



APPENDIX A 


>£)t^=T apa^1 

'®tiE'®^ (£tl5^ f% ? ti]^ «W?r ^ I '?'2ttlt^ 

w=i, ^tfw '«rt^ 

’lt'9111 f%^ ^r5f ''(t^’Tsttr^ 

«fC^ <Sl«fpT 'S(5f <ij?f5l I C‘<fPl ■Sft^ ‘^^f- 

of^'$i f^^?r ^iii I 'stm^ 

‘2tf% ^?rl '9 “®t^PE®<(” 'Hff^rt 

>£rf§ I CT, RSI 

R^RtRt'fR 'SRI'lR istf I ^'tf?t Rf%?l1 ‘tEH Rl I (R *TR^ 

^!? Rlf^ csm; Rf%f1 '«tf%Rf^ RCR 'St^tCRR '®IWR I 

^5 ^Ri'« R»t5ftft 511 fiE^ '5?nrm r;^r 

C5I, "^fRjsRW’ ■«[CW CSR: I ^515^% 

CRt^*('t till RRC^ (ilRffS 'srt«frffw1 Rf^ 

5^Rtr^ 1 IIIR ’^tRJtRR'MR IRtRiCRR CRRtfl RRR ii)R ^f%»R fHf%'’r^ 
^ ftc^TR I ^*1 ^‘tC’TR f?Rl Rf*TRtfenR, “RtRRifI 

iSt«fR$; Sra^^rfittR 'siR^tR’J^R CW'tt^, f»^^fC*TKRR RT^^R^- 

*tt»R '« RRtfRfR Wt?(^ ^f%Rl ‘tlRI’RCR RCR RRR '9 'stRWl 

RfRTRR 1” CTRtft Rf^irsR CT, “Rt^ Rl1%R '«ff%f5^n ‘R'9R® '«f«lRl 

Pf»ftJ5R srtR ^f3iWi5 ftf^ 59R1 %RR R^5 l 

RffWRfRtCRJ iSrrPfifCRR ^fRlf5R*l R1 R^TiTR f^fR RT5tR9 #rfRRl '»r‘t5RC*l 
<2tfS RJ5R, ^t5t^R R^RR^ CRlR <2ft% 5^® 5^ro 5R Rl I CRT5tRt 

g^TSTf® 5R (ilR? R^'tR 'spmR rIrC^ 'e[^9[t® 5^Rl «(tIRf 1 
-•I^^ilR 'SftfR f5*Rl 9 RFtR captR *tliP5® 5^Rl (ilRRl^ =^RRR RWR 'spmR- 
*1^ -sfRIRR arfl %‘t5lR R'fRR I” ■^RftRJ ^‘tfRRnf -wwm R5f^ 

CRtR 'RtfsTRR RpRlt^R CR, ^IJKRR W^RR^ iflR^ R5H VR, 

Rf^sRl 9 R^jRI> R RISIR Rf^fRI R<tR RtRtRR Rtf^ ^RtRtlRJ 

irf^Rt'StTtR CWR RR'St? Rf^l IrP#® 5R RlRR^tRCR Rf5*Rl 'Q R'SJRt'R 
«tlf^ '«f?l^9 R5:^*r R^’a^RR Rf%Rl RIR R’IRI^ 5^ I RRl'SllW 
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(71, 'SRtNH <211^ 

I (Tn*^ wrf^ 35:11 5T^ wl#tc^'« (7r?ii'^ ^'S’sl 

^rni ^ 1 1 (TrHrfMf^ '«rr»ff?F ct «(^ '«f«ft'^ 

iSfPtOT ^ '8 “*^irt3R” (2t^*f ■^1%P5 

ff^rtfl^^ 's ^?r3K<2rt^ I 

«(^i:^ “c’TWi <2t5t?r$ 

«(^ ^3i1 '5ff%f?« I '5W<t W5 '©sR^, 

'2ff^ '2)t%?[ -Sff^ ^»t1 'Q «(m I 

^ “?5r, 'srt^f '« 

'ef(2rsft?”-(ii^r 1 (2ttft^ <iiw«ftff f^f^'*n 

(^r^5r(?( '«rrf^ 1 

^3[1 '?fl^ »r®t’ftU5 I ^tl3 ^'8^1 c^, 

^f?I?l1 (7f f%^|5 “^51^‘t?” W’tlUt 

15 ^ t%fl ^31 I Ci]^ 1%Jli^^ ^5f ?N, 'Slt^r '8 '5[i2W? I 
'»f?r3r$ C5f%'8:?t:5i^ sj^w (TJ f^’RXif 

nuf? ^ I %51” 'Ifd ^'83J1 (7[, ?5(^ 

I 'srtx^ (Ti ?n, '8 '®f'£W? 

f%=rf5 'Stt I (il^ Nt^ITO^r 

'»rtx?w ‘ttx^, f%f^ 'Sf^iWx^ awx?rtxF?mx5( 

>R«r I 

•’f^r^ ■'Ftx^ni c^tf^ f%f^ 'st^TT®, Nlx^, (Tjk, (7^ <2t^ 

Ji'SfTtlTra NXS(T '»^«(X^<I I ^1%^*t|X^ ^'Ptl 

^ CT, '8 fx?rti^ jrat^’txl^ '“Tswwtx®! 1"^, 

f^, '®rtfw<2t^«f m?f‘fx^ '»f^X9rtf%x®^i2lli;«f (?5tf^5t‘fx¥ cw 
ii)^ <2f«(t^; (2f5tfw I ^*r?r ^'^'ft*r 

^Pfx® (7t "»f®Jr!^ i2tW*ti ?^irtx^ '$t?fx® 

t^PX^m 5TW?X*r?f JiW 5TX?r ?X<I1^ 5n3f?I'8 (£ff% 3!W8?f% <£tTt^ 
^!rtx^ I sn?t<5t?‘ttx^ 5'9^ c^, “six^tt^” ^nr 

^rl3i^ 2W?r 'ftar, c«tH wt^ '(x^ t? '®^' 
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Tf\\cm ^®ftn=^‘*t Jr'S!, s(^, 'snsn, ttt® c^?, 'S ci^ 1 

'»Fra?r c»R, ?fsr^, 'sf^, mF, im, f^»rtF 

^f3r?f, '«’5j5 I 5W1, 

w; 'S 'srxt^'l '^iTn ^srsrt^i 'StttJ 

I 

'«t^<i)^ C^R^I '®W?1 ^<P®? "^1 ^C'S ‘tRtI ^rl I C?^, 

»r^?( cnt^^ caFt«f, m, c^t'», c*tt^, ■f'fl's *tf%«Rr 

grt^ ^ir.f^niP^ fir«T^ wl Tt^ 

*ttP?r ? 

'^?t‘^^ 5 ^pnf 1 13 ^ 5^P5 *?! 3FPT 3K*r ti4)^ni 

f%^ 1 CT < 2 t®tPl ’Fl^R^’ffi^, 

cain«f‘W55f, ^rt^ -« '^*r^ ’’Ff^nr?, 

^1i?t?rl ^WJ 'Q 'iWl'®*! '2l'»|l'<( *i<s*tt*1H 'S ^Wul 

'<3 twin mto*i ‘2t^ f??m‘t3r5is, gjF, ft«frr^ift 
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! ;it^«|, bjsr « ’53’ t£l^ Stl^E'f? ?l’»F't 
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?R, '«E31? '»f^'*f»i3i, ’SR1,3«fi ’« '5’tstii <ii'¥ts ’sftw 

’t1'8?| ?rfll, 3Ri«1 I %^<I1 C^lft«(Ut=T, gNi't^^E’ep 

SRJfR 'S «2t^%5f?t :?p^ 5J5<!| 

C^ETsdl^ 'S ^1^ WtE^l bpsr 

*ff?9ff^ 1 ^ 5rt^i cwft^j 'Q 'sttFt?(3^ »i^5i 

^?rlR '8 'SWfE^fC^ ’53 ?t«Ri JTfK I 5if^ c^R 

^5R«i ’5jn5^ SIR ^1 ^sRtup 

»J3 '8 ?f? c^ ^ ’53^»,t»t JTfs ?^<rl gRir^R gR f^’Pifit^ ir, 3t?l 
^?r ^Rlc^ 3W ’sififKi fj((:^*f RS1 ‘itR i ”» 


’Hlfl «wr pR? ^iw5 ^ I 
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Aspects op Hindu Civic Life. 

Nothing illustrates more clearly the fundamental difference be¬ 
tween the eastern and wasteru outlook on life as the respective 
attitude of the European historian and the Indian law-giver towards 
the city. ^‘Civilisation,** says a western writer, “has always its 
home in the city.’* The remark holds good not only of the ancient 
Mediterranean world, which could boast of the City of the Violet 
Crown off the Saronic Gulf and of the mightier City of the Seven 
Hills on the Tiber, but also of the massive continents on either sides 
of the north Atlantic, where life centres mainly round the huge 
cities whose spires tower above the banks of the Thames and the 
Seine, the Hudson and the Lake Michigan. On the other hand the 
Hindu law-giver asks the faithful to avoid going into towns declaring 
that it is impossible for one to obtain salvation, who lives in a town 
covered with dust. It can not be denied that culture in an inipor- 
tant epoch of Indian history radiated not so much from the capital 
cities of Hastinapur and Kapilavastu as from the forest-retreats of 
Naimisha and the Deer Park on the site of modern Sarnath. Even 
in modern times the bulk of the Indian population shows a preference 
for life in the rural parts far away from the dust and smoke of cities, 
not excluding the city of Job Charnock. The leafy solitudes of the 
Himalayas still resound with the melodies of Vedic students who 
vie with the alumni of urban universities in the pursuit of knowledge. 

Nevertheless the impartia student of history can not shut his. 
eyes to the fact that in spite of priestly admonitions cities did grow 
and flourish quite early in India’s chequered annals and the ameni¬ 
ties and responsibilities of civic life were not altogether unknown or 
unappreciated in this country in ancient times, Bemains of stately 
cities with brick buildings, bathrooms and an elaborate system of 
drainage have been laid bare in the pre-historic ruins of Mohenjo- 
Daro and Harappa in the lower valley of the mighty str.eam that 
glides through the land hallowed by the songs of the Rig Veda and 
the thrilling lay of Vidula. Imperial capitals with gates, watch- 
towers and walls graced the valley of the sister stream that flows 
into the Bay of Bengal, when the son of the Sakyas and the hero 
of tfae JftStrikas preached their message of peace and good will full 
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five centuries before the birth of the sage of Galilee. Big cities 
sprang into existence on the great trade-route connecting north-west 
India with the outer world, to which flocked merchant princes and 
political adventurers from central and western Asia as well as the 
flower of the Indian aristocracy, attracted alike by the wealth of 
the market place and the fame of the sages and bards who gave 
instruction in various branches of knowledge dr recited the heroic 
poetry of the Mahdhhdrata, An elaborate system of municipal 
government was developed at least as early as the fourth century 
B.C., and urban establishments for dispensing charity and medicine 
excited the admiration of foreign travellers as e^'irly as the fourth 
century A.I). 

From the beginning Indian citizens showed a keen appreciation 
of the true civic ideal, which, in tlie words of some of the most 
illustrious sons of modern India, is to build up a healthy and pro¬ 
gressive community with co-operation and public service as ideals. 

This is the holy mystery,'* declares the Parva of India's 
national epic, ^Hhere is nothing nobler than humanity and the 
s ervice of humanity was alw'ays placed by the Indians in the fore¬ 
front of the civic programme. Keferrlng to certain cities and towns 
of Eastern India a Chinese traveller of the fourth century A.D. 
observes, “ The inhabitants are rich and prosperous, and vie with 
one another in the practice of benevolence and righteousness. The 
elders and gentry of these countries establish in the c/ties free 
hospitals. All the poor and destitute in the country, orphans, 
widowers and childless men, maimed people and cripples, and all 
who are diseased go to those houses, and are provided with every 
kind of help, and doctors examine their diseases. They get the food 
and medicines which their cases require, and are made to feel at ease, 
and when they are better, they go away of themselves.*' The care 
which the citizens bestowed on the people was not confined to the 
childre ^ cf the soil. Speaking about the city fathers of Pataliputra 
a Greekdiplo matist of the fourth century B.C. informs us that 
“those who have charge of the city are divided into six bodies of 
five each. The members of the first look after everything relating 
to the industrial arts. Those of the second attend to the entertain¬ 
ment of foreigners. To these they assign lodgings and they keep 
watch over their mode of life by means of those persons whom they 
give to them for assistants. They escort ihem on the way when 
they leave the country, or, in the event of their dying, forward their 
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property to their relations. They take care of them when they are 
sick, and, if they die, bury them.** 

The importance of good dwelling houses for the people and a 
proper system of drainage was clearly grasped by Indian citizens as 
early as the third millennium B.C. Excavations carried out by the 
Archaeological Department at Mohenjo-Daro in Sind have disclosed 
the remains of a firmly built city belonging to the period of transi¬ 
tion from the stone to the copper age. ‘^Tho dwelling houses of 
citizens,** says Sir John Marshall, **are remarkable for the excellence 
of their construction and for the relatively high degree of comfort 
evidenced by the presence of wells, bath rooms, brick-flooring and 
an elaborate system of drainage, all of which go to indicate a social 
condition of the people surprisingly advanced for the age in which 
they were living,” An American writer, who has given much study 
to the Sanskrit epics, notes the fact that the ancient Indian city 
was laid out in e<everal squares. The streets were lighted with 
torches and watered. Besides palaces and the humble dwellings of 
the poor there were various assemblies, dancing halls, courts of 
justice, booths of traders and work-places of artisans. Pleasure parks 
abounded. The watering of streets he justly regards as unique. 

Some of the cities could boast of educational establishments 
which attracted students and inquirers from distant climes. Taxila 
in the extreme north-west of the Punjab was specially celebrated 
as a university-town to which eager scholars flocked for instruction 
in the three Vedas and the eighteen branches of knowledge. A 
Brahmanical writer on poetics in the ninth century A.D. relers to 
the fame of Ujjain and Pataliputra as ancient seats of learning. A 
Chinese pilgrim is eloquent in his praise of the ‘scholastic arrange¬ 
ments* of the latter city to which ‘^Shamans of the highest virtue 
from all the four quarters, and students, inquirers wishing to find 
out truth and investigate the principles of duty to one*s neighbour, 
all resort.*’ 

It will thus be seen that the citizens of ancient India did not 
take a narrow view of their responsibilities. They devoted them- 
sehes to the service of the poor and the destitute irrespective of 
caste, creed or nationality and understood the value of good dwelling 
houses, fine parks, well-lighted and well-watered streets, a proper 
system of drainage, hospitals and medical relief. They developed 
a system of municipal government which w^on the approbation of 
Megasthenes, and the arrangements they made for the service of 
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the poor and the education of students and inquirers excited the 
admiration of Fa Hien. Well may the city-fathers of India emulate 
the example of their forbears to whose hands w'ere committed the 
destinies of the metropolis of ancient India when “the throne of. the 
Maury as and the sceptre of the Guptas” had not yet passed into the 
hands of a new race. 
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The Great Epic op India : A Study 

The Mahdhhdrata, the Great Epic of India is, next to the Rig^ 
Veda Samhitd^ perhaps the most remarkable work in Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture. It is the biggest of the world's epics. Since the commen¬ 
cement of the sixth century A.C., it is known to have consisted of 
100,000 4lohas or verses, equal to about eight times as much as the 
Iliad and Odyssey put together. From the beginning it has enjoyed 
exceptional popularity. Heroes of the great poem find prominent 
mention in the works of grammarians, theologians, political thinkers, 
poets and dramatists almost uninterruptedly from about the fifth 
century B.O., while the prowess of its principal heroes is mentioned 
with admiration by royal personages in the Deccan already in the 
second century A.C. The whole poem is known to have been recited 
in temples in far off Cambodia as early a3 the sixth century A.C. 
In the next century wo find the Turks of Mc»ngolia reading in their 
own idiom thrilling episodes like the Hidimhavadha, The work was 
translated into their own vernacaUr by the people of Java before 
the conclusion of the tenth century. 

A Scholar's Opinion 

As pointed out by a famous scholar who has given study to this 
poem, the Mahdbhdrata represents a whole literature rather than a 
single homogenous work. It constitutes a veritable.treasure-house of 
Indian lore both secular and religious, and gives, as does no other single 
work, an insight into the innermost depths of the soul of the people 
of Hindusthan. It is a ‘song of victory’ {Jayondmetitihdso'yam) 
commemorating the deeds of heroism in a war to avenge insults 
to womanhood, and maintain the just rights of a dynasty that 
had extended the heritage of Bharata and had knit together the 
North, Ea 3 t, West and South of India into one empire. It is a 
*Purdna Saihhitd* or collaotiaa of old talas containing diverse stories 
(ohitrd kathdh) of seers ani sages, of beautiful maids and dutiful 
wives, of valiant warriors and of saintly kings. It is also a magnifi¬ 
cent (^Kdvyaih paramipujitanV) describing in inimitable 

language the fury of the battle-field, the stillness of the forest- 
hermitage, the majesty of the roaring sea “dancing with billows and 
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laughing with foams’* (HI. 104.22f)’, the just iadigaation of the **tru 0 
daughter of a warrior line”, and the lament of the aged mother of 
dead heroes. It is a manual of law and morality (‘iSasfra’), and of 
social and political philosophy, laying down rules of conduct for the 
attainment of 'trivarga' or the three great aims animating all human 
conduct^ 'Dharma/ 'Artha* and 'Kama*, i.e. moral and religious 
duties, material wealth and pleasures of the flesh. 

ArthaSastrarnida^h proktani 
DharmaMstramidarh mahat 
KdmaSdstramidam proktani 
Vydsendmitabuddhind, (1,2.383) 

Above all it is a ‘moksha Sdstra* or sacred treatise showing the 
way to salvation, expounding the highest religious philosophy of India 
and inculcating reverence not only for Narayana, the Supreme 
Spirit, Sarasvati, from whom flow all learning and the arts, and Nara 
the superman, the ideal fighter and ^eer, the close associate of God, 
but for mankind, in general. **This is the holy mystery", declares 
the 'Sdnti Parva* of the Great Epic. ‘‘There is nothing nobler than 
humanity" : — 

Ouhyani brahma iadidam vo bravimi 
Na mdnushdclichhreshthataram hi kihchit. (XII.299,20) 

Cf. Terence “Homo sum : humani nihil a me alionum puto”. 

Antiquity of MahSbhArata 

Regarding the origin and antiquity of the poem our information 
is surprisingly meagre. It professes to be a composition of the holy 
sage Krishna Dvaipayana Vyasa and is said to have been completed 
in three years. But there is evidence to show that it has been added 
to from time to time, that it has passed through several stages of 
development and that it attained to its present bulk by a slow and 
gradual process. For the beginnings of epic poetry we must turn 
to the Vedic texts—the 'dkhydnas* and the Utihdsas* embodied in the 
Brdhmanas and connected treaties and often recited at great 
sacrifices like the 'Rdjasuya* and the 'A^vamedha* as well as 
the hero-lauds (gdthd ndraSamai) sung in praise of mighty princes 
and warriors to the accompaniment of a musical instrument which 
in the Mahdbhdrata itself is called 'saptaiantri vind* (III.134.14. 
seven-stringed lute or lyre). Of the stories, songs and lauds referred 
to above not a few proclaimed the sanctity of ‘Kurukshetra’, the 
intrepidity of the ‘inviolate Arjuna' and the glory and fame of 
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Bharafca, of Pratipa, of Sanfcanu, of Dhrltarashtra Vaichifcravirya, 
of Parikshit, of Janamejaya and others of the Bharata or Kuru race, 
and spoke of the feuds between the Kurus and the Srinjayas and* the 
calamity that overtook tlie former. It is such legends and lays that 
formed the nucleus of a Kathd that assumed coherent shape sometime 
before Asvalayana and Panini who probably flourished in the sixth 
and fifth centuries B.C. Originally a heroic tale or ‘song of 
victory'—known by the name of Bharata (XVrTI.5.49) and 'Bhdratl 
Kathd* (I.61.B) i.e,, tale of th3 Bharata race or of the Bharata war 
and singing the victory of the Pandas led by Arjima and Krishna- 
Devaklputra, later identified with Nara and Narayana, it was handled 
by successive generations of sutas, or bards devoted to the Bhagavat 
and well-versed in Puranic lore, Brahmanas who recited charming 
tales Cclivydhhydndni ye chdpi pathantl madhuram dvijdh*) and 
ascetics living in woods {^sramandscha vanauhasah*) at Taxila, 
Naimisharanya and other places who transformed it into a vast 
storehouse of old lays and ballads as well as of precepts of law, polity, 
morality and religion. On the one hand it grew into a Holy Writ 
of the‘Bhagavatas ’—a ^Kdrshna Veda* as it is called in the ^Adi' 
and *Svargdrohana parvas* written by the sage Krishna which taught 
Bhakti (loving faith) in Vasudeva Krishna and incorporated the 
*Song of the Lord’; on the other hand, it summed up Brahmanism 
and all that it stood for, and became a veritable encyclopaedia which 
‘forgot nothing and absorbed everything' Cyadihasti tadanyatra 
yannehdsti 7ia hutrachit*) in which we find side by side martial songs 
giving highly coloured pictures of battle-fields, where the twang of 
the warrior’s bow resembles the rumbling of rainclouds (gdndwaaya 
cha nirghosham pravid-jalada nihsvanam)^ and the shriek of troops 
sounds like the roar of the te npast-tossed ocean (marutoddhuta 
vegasya sdgarasyeva parvani), lovely idyls depicting forest scenes 
and celebrating the victory of love and constancy over destiny and 
death, scholastic discourses on religion, philosophy and sociology 
intermingled with “mild ascetic poetry of edifying wisdom and over 
flowing love towards man and beast”. 

A Pa^du story in verses is already known to Patanjali : asidvitiya- 
manusasdra Pdndavam. At some stage in its development the 
poem contained 24,000 verses, but gradually by absorption of 
numerous 'Updhhydnas* or secondary tales, and a considerable 
mass of floating literature it attained to its present bulk of 
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100,000 verses or prose equivalents. This process was practically 
completed in the fifth century A.C. 

Spread of Aryan C-ivilisatiox 

When the epic began, the centre of Aryan civilisation was in the 
valleys of the Ganges and the Yamuna where rose the flourishing 
kingdoms of the Kurus, the Pafiichalas, the Salvas and the Matsyas 
as well as the powerful confederacy of the Yadavas of Mathura. 
Large tracts even in this region were still covered with forests, some 
of which notably the 'Khandavavana’, the ‘Kamyakavana’ and the 
'Daitavana' find prominent mention in the epic narrative. Through 
these and other woodlands glided sacred streams like the Sarasvati, 
the Drishadvati and the Malini, the banks of which were dotted 
over with serene hermitage of seers and sages, “echoing with the 
sweet songs of birds and clad with flowery attire of many colours’', 
while the smiling plains in the neighbourhood were besprinkled and 
fertilised by the life-giving streams of the Yamuna and the Ganges, 
the waters of which refleefed the splendours of stately capitals of 
the warrior clans suriounded by massive walls and deep moats and 
abounding in pleasure-parks and palaces. Defore the epic was 
complete Aryan civilisation has spread over iho whole of the vast 
sub-continent named after the illustrious Bbarata and stretching 
from Badari, hallowed by the hermitage of Naranarayana (III.150.10) 
in the North to Kumari in the land of the Pandyas in the extreme 
South (111.88.14) and from Dvaravati nestling under the shelter of 
Mount Ujjayanta in the West (111.88.24 bub washed by the sea 
in the later Maushala farva), to Pragjyotisba and Kamakhya beyond 
the Lauhitya or the Brahmaputra in the East (111.82.105,85.2). The 
centre of political gravity was in the western part of the ^Madhya- 
deki* or the upper Ganges Valley, though Magadha (South Bihar) 
was clearly laying the foundations of its future greatness. But the 
name of Pataliputra was not yet beard of and the sturdy warriors 
of South Bihar were still content with their old hill fortress of 
Girivraja. The people of the holy land watered by the Sarasvati and 
the Yamuna looked askance at the new type of imperialism that had 
been evolved on the banks of the Sone and bad resulted in the 
imprisotiment of hundreds of princes who were kept for slaughter in 
the fortress of Girivraja “as mighty elephants are kept in mountain 
caves by the lion“ {'Jiandare parvatendraaya shnheneva mahddvipdh*). 
The statesman of the 'Madhya-deSa* devised a new scheme of 
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conquest which secured the release of those princes and the unifica¬ 
tion of Bliflratavaraha under a just and virtuous e.mperor CDhartna- 
rdja*) who performed Vedic sacrifices and demanded from his lieges 
'only agreeable services, homage or tribute ' and had no desire to 
offer them as victims in a horrid rite (IT.33.6), 

King and the State 

The great king of tlio epic was usually a monarch who could boast 
of an illustrious pedigree and a claim to rule by hereditary right 
{'vamSahJiojyam\ 111.78.9). But elective monarchies were not un¬ 
known, and in the *Punivaik^dunTdrtana* section of the *Adi Parva' 
we have a reference to a ruler—whom all the peoples elected to the 
kingship saying he is a virtuous man: ^Rdjatve tani prajdh sarvd 
dharmajda Hi vavrlrc/ In several passages mention is also made 
of kingless peoples or corporations ('gana') that are autonomous and 
of warrior clans having a titular *rdjd* but actually governed by elders 
styled ^Sahgha-mulihyaH ’. 

The head of the state in the epic was no autocrat. Pie carried on 
the affairs of his realm with the assistance of a sahhd which was 
either an assembly of all the warriors of the clan (1.220.108.) or a 
Council of Eiders consisting of the members of the royal family, 
generals, subordinate allies and other military chiefs {'Suras^ 
V.47.10). The circle of advisers and councillors was some times 
enlarged by the admission of priests and even representatives of 
the low’er orders of the people as the following verses of the 
Parva’ (XII.85.6f) seem to indicate : 

*T shall tell you (the king) wdiat kinds of ministers should be 
appointed by you. Four Brdhmanas learned in the ^Vedas* ready- 
witted, who have completed the period of study and discipline and 
are of pure conduct, and eight Kshatriyas, all of w’hom should have 
physical strength and be capable of wielding weapons, and one and 
twenty Vaisyas, all of whom should be rich, and three Sudras, every 
one of whom should be humble and of pure condiict and devoted 
to his daily duties, and one man of the 8uia caste possessing the 
knowledge ol the ‘Purdnas* and the eight principal virtues should be 
your ministers.” 

The royal advisers in the epic did not hesitate'to upbraid or 
reprove the king when he went wrong. The *rdjd* had also to defer 
to the wishes of the Brdhmanas, the Srenimuhliyas (111.248.16 
elders of corporations) and the people whose opinion could not always 
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be ignored (cf. III. 107), The connection between the king and 
the people was based on a theory of mutual advantage. The king 
was to protect the people and do what was pleasing to them {‘raflju 
tdscha prajdh sarvdstena rdjcti sabdyatc\ XII.69.125) in return for 
the taxes that he received. For the efficient discharge of his duties 
he had to learn the Vedas and the ^dstras ('niJ<hildn Veddn Sdstrdni 
vividhani cha\ 1.1.124) and practise self-control, 

Saiaiarh nigrahe yuhta 
1 ndriydndm hhavennripah 
Ipsannarihaiicha dharmaflcha 
Dvishatdrlcha pardbhavam. (V.129.34) 

The Army 

For purposes of defence and the defeat of his enemies the king 
bad to maintain a standing army with a 'Sendpati* at its head. The 
army was sub-divided into regiments and battalions, styled anihini, 
chamuy pritand, vdhim, etc. The fighting forces consisted not only 
of chariots, elephants, horses, and infantry but also, according to 
some passages of the twelfth book (59.41f) of a navy, labourers, 
spies, and local guides. Standards and flags bore an important part 
in battle. Among weapons the most interesting are the 'yantra* or 
‘machine* and the *SaiaghnV or hundred-killer which were often 
used as projectiles (III.288.30f). The laws of war w^ere humane 
though they were not always observed in practice when feelings ran 
high. The army seems to have been recruited from all castes, 
though the Kshatriyas naturally formed the predominant element. 
We have reference not only to Brdhmana generals, but also the 
VaiSya and Sudra warriors along with those belonging to the Ksha- 
iriya caste. 

Teshd 7)1 a n t a ha ra m yii dd ham 
DehapdpmdSundSana7n 
Kshatravit Si~idravJrdndM 

Dharinyaih svargyam yaSasharam. (VIII.47.1S} 

“ That great battle destructive of life, body and sins, brought on 
religious merit, heaven and fame for all the Kshairiya, Vai^ya and 
Siidra heroes that engaged in it.*’ 

Social Gradation and Caste 

Though the four primary castes and mixed castes were kDOW'n 
social divisions had not yet become as rigid os in later times. 
We have indeed in a passage of the 'Sanii Parva* (188,10) the bold 
statement that there is no distinction of castes. The whole of this 
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universe is divine, having emanated from Brahman, Created 
(equally) by the Supreme Spirit men have on account of their 
'Karma' (deed or profession) been divided into various castes: — 

Na viiosho'sti varndndrh 
Sarvam Brahma idam jagat 
Brahmand purvasrishtam hi 
Karmabhirvarnatdm gaiam, (Mhh.XII.188,10) 

In the fourth adhydija of the 'Glia' the Bhagavat Himself says that 
He created the four Varnas or castes “having regard to the distribu¬ 
tion of qualities and works'’ ('guna-harnia-vihhdgasah'). The 
qualities required in a member of the highest caste are thus described 
in the 'Pativratopdhhydna' of the 'Vana Parva' (Ch ccv. Bo-37): — 

“ Wrath is the enemy of persons residing in their (own) body. 
(One) who forsakes this wrath and infatuation {krodhamohau) —him 
the gods know to he a Brdhmana. \Vho speaks the truth and 
pleases the elder?, wlio though himself injured, never injures another 
—him ihe gods know to be a Brdhmana (hhhsitaScha na himseta 
tarn deva Brdhmanam viduh). Who has his senses under his 
control, who is virtuous, devoted to studies and pure, who knows 
how to restrain lust and anger--'him the gods know to be a 
Brdhmana. The h^gh-minded man who loves all people as his 
own self, knows what is right and applies himself to all righteous 
acts—him the gods know to be a Brdhmana. (kdmakrodhau 
vaSe yasya tarn deva Brdhmanam viduh; yasya chdimasamo loko 
dharmayflaiya manasvinah. Sarvadharmeahu cha raiastarh deva 
Brdhmanam viduh) Who studies himself and teaches others, who 
performs sacrifices and officiates at sacrifices performed by others and 
gives away (in charity) according tD the means—him the gods know 
to be a Brdhmana. The foremost of the ,twice-born, who is a Vedic 
student, practising continence, who is generous and sober, who 
attends to his studies—him the gods know to be a Brdhmana 

Position of Women 

Women were accorded a place of honour in epic society and were 
allowed a considerable amount of freedom in the early period. 
Misogynists of the age no doubt spoke of girls as a torment (1.169.11., 
^krichchhraniu duhita klla') end women as the root of all evil 
(XIII.38.1f.) {*Striyo hi mulam doshandm laghu chiitd hi tdh 
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smrit^h*). But the better mind of the age had nothing but veneration 
for the fair sex. Women should always be honoured, for when 
they are honoured the deities rejoice." 

Striyaatu manamarhanii 
id mdnayata mdnavdh 

X111M.9. 

Siriyo yatm cha pujyanie 
mnianic iatra devatdh 

X111A6.K 

"Three things do not become impure—women, gems nnd water." 
Adushyd hi siriyo ratnani- 
(Ipa ityeva dharmatah 

A7i.i6d.d^. 

"Uomen should not be slain" {*Scnvathd sirl na huniavyd, 
XII.135.14). 

A pi did yam purd giiah 
si oho Vd I m i h ind b h u v i 
fia haniavydh striya iti, 

V1L14L49, Cf. 11J0J3] 
lllMdAiK 

Ihe noble sentiments about women are reflected in the tales 
of Savitrl, Sakuntala, Tapati, Dainayanli and Sitii than whom ‘‘no 
more tender and delicate types of women are to be found". Epic 
heroines received a liberal education in their father'*' houses and 
developed into weil-taughb and clever disputants. Thus a princess 
tells lier husband in the ^Vana Parva' (cf. 32.60f.) how in days long 
gone by her father and her brothers received lessons on the Niti of 
Brihaspati from an erudite Bvdhmana and she herself listened to all 
these discourses while seated on her father’s lap. In the 'Udyoga 
Parva* (133.3) a Kshatriya matron is described as being widely 
known for her know/edge and learning : 

Viarutd rdjaaamsatsu huiavdkyd bahuarutd 

In several epic stories we find maids choosing their own husbands 
and in a famous episode of the ‘Eana Parva* a king asks his daughter 
to choose a husband and says that he will give her to the man of 
her choice: 

Svayamanvidichha hhartdram 
Gunaih sadriiamdimanah 
Prdrthitah puruaho yaScha 
Sa nivedyaatvayd mama 
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Vimrisydhaih praddsydmi 

Varmja tvarh yaihepsitnm. III.292,32ff, 

Privacy of women was practised in certain families but many 
of the epic tales bear witness to a freer life when women laid aside 
their veils and came out of the seclusion of their house. This was 
specially the case at the time of 'Svyammra" (self-choice of husband) 
or on the occasion of a great national festival or sorrow. The 
characteristic traits of the women of the period and the place they 
occupied in society are clearly brought out in several Updhhydnas, 
In the story of Savitrl wa have the ideal wife wrestling with the 
God of Death for the life of her husband. The episode of Vidulfi 
bears testimony to the fierce unbending spirit of the true daughter 
of an aristocratic house (Kulejdtdvihhdvari) who exhorts her indolent 
son to *'flare up like a torch of ebony wood, though it be but for a 
moment, but smother not like a Are of chaff just to prolong life/’. 

Aldtam tindulcasyeoa 
Muhurtamapi hi jvola 
Md inshdgnirivdnarchir 
Dhumdyasva jijlvishuh {V.I S3.14) 

The place of the wife in domestic economy is best described in 
the following lines of the ^{^ahiintalopdhhydna' {Mbh,!,7i.41 i.) : — 
Ardham bhdryd manushyasya 
Bhdryd he^ihthntamdh sahhd 
Bhdryd miilam trivargsya 
Bhdryd miilam tarishyatah 
* * * * 

Sakhdyah pravivihteshu 
Bhavantyetdh priyamhaddh 
Pitaro dharmakdryeshu 
Bhavantydrtasya tudiarah 

“A wife is half the man, transcends 
In value far all other friends, 

She every earthly blessing brings, 

And even redemption from her springs.” 

* * * 

"In lonely hours, companion bright, 

These charming women give delight, 

Like fathers wise, in duty tried, 

Like virtuous acts they prompt and guide, 
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When’er we suffer pain and grief, 

Like mothers kind they bring relief''. 

Ct, Virdtaparva, 3.14, Mdteva paripalyd aha 
pujyd jyesthcva cha svasd 

Eeligious Ideas in MaiiIbharata 

As already staled the Mahdhhdrata is nob only an ^Itihdsa* and 
a manual on law and duty, it is also a 'mohahd^sdstra* whieh under¬ 
takes to show the way to deliverance from a world of change and 
pain. The religion, dharma, that it inclucates, has a two-fold basis 
in truth and the ^Vedas ': — 

Durjiieyah dd^vato dJiarmah 
Sa cha satye praiishthitah 
Srutipramdno dhannah sydd 
Iti vridhanuHasana m 

HI.205.41. 

The religious ideas of the epic are not however a mere replica 
of those prevailing in the early Vedic period. Great changes have 
taken place in men’s conception of divinity and the problems of life. 
The old Vedic gods have lo^t much of their pristine splendour and 
anthropomorphism has made the presiding deities of nature ‘quite 
human in dress, talk and action’. New deities like Skaoda and 
Vi^iikha, Vai^ravana and Manibhadra take their place in the 
pantheon. Deification of heroes proceeds apace. But the whole 
world of gods and demi-gods, sentient beings and inanimate things 
is conceived as a ‘perpetual process of creation and destruction filling 
eternity with an everlasting rhythm’, and the entire scheme is placed 
under the law of *Karma' which secures that every individual shall 
reap the fruit of deeds performed in antecedent existences. “As a 
calf could recognise its mother among a thousand kine so the deeds 
of the past would not fail to find out the doer” : — 

Yathd dhenusahasreshu 
Vatso vindati mdtaram 
Tathd purvakritam karma 
Kartdramanugachchati 

XI1J81J6. 

The operation of the law might, however, be modified by the 
grace ('praadda') of the Lord, the Ordainer {^livara, Dhdtri*)^ 
combined with the loving faith ('bhaktV) of the worshipper. This 
new doctrine is preached among others, by the *Bhdgavataa' or 
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‘Paflcltardtrai’. They teach 'BhaUi' in Krishna who is identified 
with Vishnu and Narayana, and their religious and philosophical 
views are expounded in the Qltd\ the *Ndrdyanlya\ the 

'VUvopdhhydna* and several other theistic treatises incorporated 
into the Great Epic. Rival sects also make their appearance—the 
most notable being theand the *Sanras* who iay stress 
on devotion to iSiva-Pasupati and Surya (also called Mihira) respec¬ 
tively. The growth of these sects threatened to destroy the 
solidarity of the Aryan community. Separatist tendencies of 
extreme sectarianism are, however, sought to be checked by the 
doctrine that Vishnu, the God of the *Bhdgavatas' is identical with 
Siva, the deity of the 'Pdsupataa *:— 

Sivdya Viahriurupdya Vishnave Sivarupine 
DaJ\8hayajflavind4d7j<i Hari-Rudraya vai iiamah 

111.39.7 Of, 

This dualism prepares the doctrine of *Trimurti* which seeks to 
unite the gods of the most important theisiic sects and of orthodox 
theologians into a trinity and teaches that the Father of the Universe 
though one, has three aspects. In the form of Brahma he creates, 
in the form of Purusha (Vishnu) he preserves and in the form of 
Rudra (Siva) he lulls to eternal sleep : — 

Srijijate Brahmamurtiatu 
Rakahaie pauruahl tanuh 
Raudrihhavena aaniayet 
TiaTO, vaathdh prajdpateh 

111.271.47 

The next step is to identify the Sun and other great gods with 
the *Tritnurti* and regard them as but manifestations of the Primeval 
Spirit, the Lord {liana) who is adored by all and to whom all make 
offerings, the True, the one undecaying Brahman, both manifest 
and unmanifest, the Ever-lasting, who is both non-Existent and 
Existent-non-Existent, transcending all Existent-non-Existent, 
creator of the lofty and the low, Ancient, Supreme, Undecaying, 
who is Vishnu the Good and the Goodness, who is worthy of all 
worship, Pure and Sinless, who is Hari, the Lord of the Faculties, 
the guide of all that moves and does not move 

Adyaik puruahamlidnam puruhutam puruahtutam 
Bitamekdhaharaih Brahma vydktdvyaktaih aandianam 


87--1867B 
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Asachcha sadasachchaiva yadviivam sadasaipai 
Pardvardnam srashfaram pmmiam paramavyayarn 
Mahgalyam mahgalam Vhhnum vareny<^'^ 0 'Yiagham iuchiih 
NammliTitya Hriahikesum chard char agurum Harim 

{Ll.22ff.) 

How to win admitance to the reams of this Primeval Spirit and 
attain immortality? Not by hundreds of sacrifice but by Self- 
restraint, Eenunciation, Vigilance and Good-will towards all beings : — 

Damaatydgo^pramddaacha 
ie trayo Brahmano haydh 
^ilarahn i samd y ukiah 
sthito yo man as e rathe 
lyaktvd mriiyuhhayam rdjan 
Brahma]oham sa gachchhaii 
Abhdyam sarvahhutehhyo 
yo dadati mahipatc 
8a gachchhaii param sthdnam 
Vi ah no pa da mandmayam 
Na tai hratusahasrena 
nopavdsaiacha niiyaMi 
Abhayaaya hi ddnena 

yat phalam prdpmiydnnarah 

(XI,7.23ff) 

Self-restraint, Eenunciation and Vigilance—these are the three 
horses of Brahman. He who rides on the car of his soul, having 
yoked (these horses) with the help of reins of right behaviour, goes, 
0 king, to the realm of the Brahman, shaking off all fear of death. 
He, who assures to all beings freedom from fear goes to the highest 
region, the blessed abode of Vishnu. The fruit that a man reaps 
by granting protection from harm cannot be obtained by thousands 
of sacrifles or daily fasts. 

These sentiments are echoed by a Greek devotee of Vasudeva, 
the, God of gods, i.e., Kfshna, in an epigraphic record of the second 
century B.C, The new school of saints and seers to whom we owe 
these and similar ideas, lay stress on ' Atma-yajfia* (saerifice of self) 
in place of the older 'Paiu-yajfia* (sacrifice of animals); 
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Mritijurdpadyate mohdt 
Satyendpadyate* mritam 
So'haih eatyamahimsdrthl 
Kamakrodhavah ishkrita h 
Samdhitya sukham kshemi 
MrityuiH hdaydmyamrityuva t 
Sdntiyajfiarato ddnto 
Brah mayajfic athito inunih 
Van 7)1 ajiahkarmaya j flaa c ha 
Bhaviahy dm y ii d agdya n e 
Paauyajnaih kaiham hijhsralr 
Mddri^o yaShtumarhati 
A Ilia vadbhir Ilia pra jdah 
Ksha{rayajtlaih piadchavai 
At manycvdtmand jdta 
Atmaiiiahtho' prajah prtah 
Atjnayajfto bhavishydmi 
Na main idrayatl praja. 

(XlL276.3()ff,) 

'‘Death comes from infatuation, and immortality is acquired by 
Truth. Abstaining from injury, shaking off desire, and anger, resort¬ 
ing to Truth, with a happy and contented mind I shall scoff at 
death-like an immortal. Engaged in sacrifice of peace, possessed of 
self-control, devoted also to the sacrifice of Brahman, the sacrifices 
I shall perform are those of speech, mind and deeds, when the 
Sun enters his Northern course. How can one like me celebrate 
an animal sacrifice which is full of cruelty? How can one endowed 
with wisdom, perform like a ghoul a sacrifice of destruction after the 
manner of Kshatriyas, —a sacrifice which brings only transitory 
rewards? I am born of my own self, O father, and without progency 
I shall seek my own spiritual welfare. I shall offer the sacrifice of 
self, I require no children to be my saviours.’' 

It is interesting to note that it was Ghora Ihgirasa, the preceptor 
of Krishna Devakiputra in the'Chhandogya Upanishad' (111,17.6) 
who first taught ^Purushayajtlavidyd* in place of the old 'Vidhi- 
yajfla\ This indicates the source of inspiration of the famous poets 
and sages who sang of the newer morality. 

Doubts however, not only about the value of sacrificial rites but 
about th© efficacy of religion and morality and the justice and 
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benevolence of God Himself are heard now and then. A long-suffer¬ 
ing princess complains that a man does not attain prosperity by 
piety, gentleness, forgiveness, straight forwardness and other virtues 
and expresses her conviction that ‘'the Great-Grandsire with secret 
action destroys creatures by creatures, playing with them as a boy 
with toys. Not like father or mother does the creator behave to his 
creatures ; like ordinary mortals he acts in anger.”— 

Evaih 8a Bliagavdn devah 
Svay m hhu h prapiMm ah ah 
I Unas ti hhutairh h u t dm 
Chhadma hritvd Yudhishthira 
Sa mprayojya hiyojydyam 
Kdmahdraharah prahhnh 
Krujate Bhagavdn bhutair 
Bdlah hrldanakairiva 
Na mdtripiirivad rdjan 
Dhdid bhuteshu variate 
Eoshddiva pravritto'yarh 
Yathdy ami taro janah 

illlMMi.) 

To this the man of religion replies that true piety seeks no 
reward: — 

Dharmaftchardmi susroni na dharmaphalahdrandt 

(IILSIA) 

“Do not”, he adds, “speak ill of God, who is the Lord of all 
creatures, learn to know Him, bow to Him; let not your understand- 
fng be such”. 

“Never disregard that Supreme Being, O Krishna, by whoso 
mercy the mortals by pious observances, become immortals” :— 

Isvaraiichdpi bhuidndm 
DhdtdraM md cha vai kshipa 
Sikshasvainam namasvainaih 
Ma ie'bhudbuddhindriti 
Yasya prasdddt tadbhahto 
Mariyo gachhatyamartyatdm 
Uttamdm devaidm Kriahne 
Ndvamarheihah kathaflchana 
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The Lord Himself says ia the Glia (IX 29) : — 

Samo'ham aarvahhfiteshu 
Na me dveahyo*sti na priyah 
Ye hhajanti tu mam bhakiyd 
Mayi te teshu chdpyaham 

“All beings I regard alike; not one is hateful to Me or beloved 
but who with loving faith worship Me abide in Me, and I also in 
them'*. 
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The Island Home of Havana 

The abode of the famous Rahshasa king is the subject of much keen 
controversy. 

In JRAS 1915, p. 318 f., Professor Keith contributed a note on the 
date of the Rdmdyajm in the course of which he observed that ^‘the 
evidence that Lanka (Havana’s Island home) was Ceylon is weak.” 
Similar views have been expressed by many scholars in India as well 
as in Europe. A summary of some of these views is given in IHQ, 
1928, p. 695. 

Those who doubt the identity of Havana’s Island with Ceylon 
take it for granted that Lanka, the name given to the Island by 
Valmiki, was the exclusive designation of one particular territory 
and that territory, it is argued, could not have been Simhala or Ceylon, 
as the names Lanka and Sirhhala find separate mention in several 
Sanskrit texts. But separate mention in these texts is no sure proof 
of complete dissociation in all ages. In the Sahhd-parva of the 
Mahdbhdrata,^ for instance, Vaiiga, Tumralipti and Suhma are 
clearly distinguished from one another. The Dasahumdra Chariia, 
however, includes Damalipta or Tumralipti within Suhma,'* while 
the Jaina Upanga, styled the Pm/flapand includes it within Vafiga.^ 
In the records of Fa Hien and Yuan Chwang GandhTira is distinguish¬ 
ed from Takshasila, but in several Jutakas Takshasiia appears as 
the name of the capital of Gaudhara.® The Brihat Sarhhita,^ which 
makes separate mention of Lanka and Simhala likewise distinguishes 
Mathuraka from Surasena, Kuril from Gajahvaya, Girinagara from 
Surashtra, Konkana from Aparantaka. Taksha^ila-Pushkalavata from 
Gandhara, Madra (XIV, 22) from Madraka (XIV, 27). Kuliita is placed 
in Western India (XIV, 22) as well as in the North-East (XJ.V, 29). 

1 Bhdratavarsha, Pausli, 133G, 67 ; THQ, 1926. 345 : 1923, 339, G94 ; 1929, 356 ; 
Journal of the Mythic Society^ Bangalore, XVTII. 

2 Ch. 30 {Bhima-digvijaya). 

3 Suhtneshu Ddmliptahvayasya narjarasya vdhyodydna (Uchchhdsa G). 

^ TdmaJiiti Vamgdya {Indian Antiquary, 1891, 376). 

s Leggc, 31-32 ; Watters, 1,198, 240. 

® E.g. in the NandivisdJa Jataka (No. 28). 

7 XIV, Tewes 11, 16 ; 3; 4 ; 11,19; 12, 20 j 26, 28. 
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We need hot multiply instances. Separate mention in each of these 
cases does not necessarily mean separate existence as absolutely 
distinct entities. 

There is another fact which should not be lost sight of. The 
name Lanka was nob the exclusive designation of one particular island, 
by 1 vain Lfevi ^ refers to “alluvial islands lying within the banks of 
the Godavari river, called lahhds, which are flooded every year.“ 
A deed of gift, which comes from the state of Sonpur and is published 
by Mr. B. C. Mazumdar, makes mention of a local chief under the 
title of Paichima-Lahkadhipati.^ The author of South India and her 
Muhammadan Invaders makes mention of a territory called Mavil- 
angai or North Lanka lying to the south of Nellore.® These Lafikas 
were undoubtedly quite distinct from Ceylon. .But the Laiika par 
excellence could not have been any other territory but Ceylon. This 
is made clear by the evidence of Buddhist literature. The Buddhist 
Chroniclers of Ceylon refer to their country as “our island of Lanka 
which they identify with “the region called Tambapanni.“ The 
Mahdbodhivanisa^ makes clear mention of Lahkdsahkhdtam Tumba- 
pannidlpam. 

In the Miihdvaniea^ we have the statement that ‘“Vijaya, son of 
King Sihabahu, is come to Lanka. “ He “landed in Lanka, in the 
region called Tambapanni,“ “Tbe King Sihabrihu, since he had slain 
the lion (was called) Sihala and, by reason of the ties between him 
and them, all those (followers of Vijaya) were also (called) Sihala 
(Simhala).“ 

Was Sirhhala (Ceylon), the Lafika of Vijaya, also the Lanka of 
Bavana? In this connection it is interesting to note that the Garuda 
Pumna (Ch. 70)^ refers to ,a river called “Bavanaganga “ named 
apparently after the King of Lanka, which is described as 

Simhall-chdrunitambabimba-vikshobhitCigadha mahahradd 

This passage certainly establishes a connection between Ravana, 
lord of Lanka, and Simhala. In the Edmdyana * the country (deia) 

1 Pre-Aryan and Prc-Dravidian in India (Trans, hy Bagchi), 102. 

« £;p.Ind.,XlT,237, 

3 P. 37. 

< The Mahdvamsa (Geiger’s translation), pp. 54, Cl, C3. 

s Ed. by Fi Arthur Strong, p. U3. 

® Geiger’s Tianslatiou, pp. 54, 55, 58. 

^ Vers© 3. 

8 IV, 41,14f. 
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of Havana the lord of Rdlishasas is thus described (the Kislihindhyd 
Kanda of the Rdmayana^ 41. 14-25): — 

“You will see the Kaveri, aboundingin sporting bands of Apsarases. 
On the summit of the Malaya mountain, endowed with exceeding 
splendour, you will behold Agastya, foremost bf saints, like unto the 
Sun. The high-souled one being pleased, you will be permitted to 
cross the Tamraparni, a great river infested by crocodiles. Decked 
with covered islets, picturesque with sandalwoods, the river, like a 
youthful lass, embraces her lover, the sea. Marching onward. 
Monkeys I you will next behold the Kapdta of the Pandyas, made of 
gold and adorned with pearls and gems. Then having reached the 
sea you will consider the possibility or otherwise of crossing it. 
There in the Ocean Agastya has placed the moat excellent mountain— 
the glorious Mahendra, charming with its picturesque ridges, golden, 
majestic, plunged in the bosom of the great deep. To this lovely 
mountain, decked with various trees and blossoming creepers, 
hallowed by the foremost of gods, sages, Yakshaa and Apaarases and 
thronged with multitudes of aiddhaa and chdranm^ comes, at parvaa, 
the thousand-eyed (Indra). On its other side is a luminous island 
stretching over a hundred Yojunaa, inaccessible to men. Explore 
it all round and make a thorough search for Sita, particularly in 
this place. That is the country of the wicked Havana—the abode 
of the lord of Hakshasas, like unto the thousand-eyed (Indra) in 
lustre.Havana's Island is in this passage placed beyond the Kaveri, 
the Malaya Mountain, the Ttoraparni, the Pandya country (Madura 
and Tinnevelly Districts), and the Sea. To reach the shore opposite 
Lanka Rtoa had to cross the Sahya, Malaya and Mahendra Moun¬ 
tains, /.a., the Ghats and the Travancore Hills.^ Any one who reads 
the splendid description of the surging mass of water * separating 
Hama's camp on the mainland from Havana’s Island home need not 
be told that it can hardly be identified (as is done by some Indian 
writers) with some obscure sheet of water near the Amarakantaka 
range. Trikuta, the name of the mountain on the top of which 
stood the proud city of the Hakshasa king, cannot be exclusively 
appropriated to a particular region of Central India, as the name is 
found in other parts of the Indian sub-Continent.® 

i n&m ,, VI, 4, 92f.; cf. Mahdhh&rata, III, 281, 44f. 

* Hasantamipa phenaughair nfityantamiva chormihhih 
Chandrodaye samuddhUtarp, pratichandratamSkulam 

8 HaghuvaManif IV. 68-69; Carmichael Smyth, A History of the Reigning 
Family of Dahore, 262. 
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Some scholars object to the identification of Bavana’s Lafika with 
Ceyion on the ground that the dimensions of Lanka given in the 
Rdmdyana^ far exceed those of Ceylon. It is forgotten that poets 
are not scientific geographers and even the classical writers give 
exaggerated accounts of the size of ‘Taprobano’ or Ceylon,^ 

cbaij(lanila mahagrahaih kirijam timitimingilaib 
dipta bhogairivaklrnam bhujangair Varuijalayam 

* * * 

sagaraficbambara prakbyam ambaraih sagaropamam 
sagaraucharabaraficheti nirvi^eshamadri^yata 

* ♦ ♦ 

anyonyairabatah Baktal? gasvaniibhTmanibsvana^ 
urnDayah sindhu-rajaBya mababherya ivabave 

» « « 

tato vismayamapanna barayo dadri^ul? stbitah 
bhrantormijala saDnEdam pralolamiva sagaram 

Rdmaijana, 71 , 4 . 110 - 121 , 


1 IV. 41. 23f., etc. 

2 Cf. McCrindle’s Ancient India as described by Ptolemy (Ed. by S. Majumdar 
Sastri), p. 265. 
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ADDITIONS AND COREECTIONS 


P. 13, line 1-2—After ‘Krivis’ add the name of the 
‘Srinjayas’ who constituted one section of the PailchaJa 
people [the other four being named ‘Mudgala,’ 
‘Brihadishu,’ ‘Yavinara,’ and ‘Krimila^va, in the 
Btuh'ind Purana (XIII. 94-95). For the evidence of 
the Vedic texts on this point, see Political History of 
Ancient India, sixth edition, 71]. 


P. 21, 

line 

12—For hhavishyait read 

hhavishyati 

P. 25, 

9 ) 

2- „ 

vamse ,, 

vamse 

P. 36, 

9 9 

14- „ 

owrks ,, 

works 

P. 37, 

9 9 

7- 

vinirndna ,, 

vinirmana 

P. 44, 

9 9 

15— „ 

^arhgraha ,, 

samgraha 

P. 45, 

9 9 

7— „ 

Archilles ,, 

Achilles 

P. 50, 

9 9 

2- „ 

ritul ,, 

ritual 

P. 

9 9 

26— ,, 

Kdvyamimdmsa ,, 

Kdvyamimdmsa 

P. „ 

9 9 

32— „ 

Uttarapatha ,, 

Uttarapatha 

P. 51, 

9 9 

24- „ 

Plarishena ,, 

Harishena 

P. 52, 

9 9 

18— „ 

Mahdtmya ,, 

Mahdtmya 

P. 62, 

9 9 

5— ,, 

Pragyotisha ,, 

Pragjyotisha 

P. 71, 

9 9 

27- „ 

Walters ,, 

Watters 

P. 72, 

9 9 

12— „ 

Nilavarasha ,, 

Nllavarsha 

00 

p 

9 9 

22— ,, 

‘chatuh-sarhsthana-samsthitam,’ the 
Brahma Purana reads ‘nava- 
sariisthana-sarhsthitam’ (XXVII. 
65). The former reading is to be 
preferred. 

p. 82, 

line 

28— „ 

Kirrhadia Ptolemy read Kirrhadia of 


Ptolemy 

P. 84, line 15—The Vamana Purana twice (83.14; 90.42) 

mentions a Ka^eru-de^a in connec¬ 
tion with Mount Pariyatra. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIOtJS 


85, line 30—For Smith read Smith 

P. 91, ,, 4— ,, actually ,, actually 

P, 91, line 20—With the quadrangular mountains may be 
compared the Kesara-parvatas (Brahma Purdna, XVIII. 
52):—“Meroiichaturdisam ye tu proktah Kesara- 
parvatah.’’ But the names of the Kesara-parvatas are 
not entirely identical with those of the “Quadrangular 
mountains’’ of Alberuni. 

P. 101, line 1—Dikshitar (Studies in Tamil Literature and 
History, 13) distinguishes “Daksina Madura’- from the 
moderni city of Madura. 

P[. 110, line 30—For Ind. And. read Ind. Ant. 

P. 120— 

(1) Vaidyuta.—According to N. Dey “it is the Gurla 
range on the south of Lake Manasa-Sarovara ; the Saraju 
(Sarayu) is said to rise from this mountain’’ (Brahmanda 
P., Ch. LI). 

(2) Kuta-Saila.—It may perhaps be connected with the 
Kutaka country which the Bhdgavata PurrCina (V. 6. 9) 
associates with Konka(na) and Venkata in the Deccan. 
The Devi-Bhugavatd (VIII.11) mentions Kutaka along 
with Rishabha, Kolia and Sahya, while the Garuda Purdna 
(II.7.68) associates “Kutalachala” with the Kaveri. 

(3) Anjana—N. Dey identifies it with the Suleiman 
Bange on the authority of the Vardha Purana, ch. 80. 
But it is difficult to find any evidence in support of this 
statement. The Brahma Purdna associates Anjana with 
the Gautami, i.e., the Godavari (Gautamya dakshine tate, 
girir Brahma-gireh par^ve Anjana nama Narada, Ch. 84). 
The Mdrkandeya Purdna (LVIII.il) places it in the east 
along with 

Jambvakhyo Manavachalah 
Surpa-Karno Vyaghramukhah 
Kharmaka^ Karva^a^anah 
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The Mahdhhdrata apparently places a ‘Karvata’ in 
Bengal. 

(4) Suryadri and Kunnadadri are placed in the Deccan. 
The former must, therefore, be carefully, distinguished 
from the Himalayan peak called ‘Saurya’ (p. 103 ante). 

(5) Mafigala-prastha.—The Devi-Bhdgavata ('VIII.11.8) 
mentions it along with Malaya and other mountains of 
Southern India. 

(6) Varidhara.—The Devi-Bhdgavata (VIII.11.9) 

associates it with the Vindhyas :— 

Varidharascha Vindhyascha Suktiman Rikshaparvatah. 

(7) Druiia.—N. l)ey identifies it with the Doonagiri 
mountain in Kumaun and refers to the Devi Purdna, Ch.39. 
But verse 138 of that chapter connects Drona-parvata with 
Krauficha-Dvipa. The Devi-Bhdgavata (VIII.ll.lO) 
associates it with the Pariyatra and Chitrakuta. 

(8) Gokaraukha may be the same as Kokamukha in 
the Himalayan region (Koketi prathita loke Si^iradri 
sama^rita, Brahma P., Cli. 219). 

P,., 125, line 10 —For Bralimavarta read Brahmavarta 
P. 175, ,, 5—,, ccording ,, according 

p. ,, 6— ,, chaturaoarna ,, chaturvarna 

P. 212, ,, 8— ,, Aparamta ,, Apararhta 

P. 236, ,. 21— ,, than ,, then 

P, 259, ,, 11— ,, ,, 
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Hastinapura, Hastinapura, 18, *-28, 276 

Helmand, 126, 130, 147, 234 

Hemagiri, 119 

Hemakuta-variha, 72 

Heinakuta (varsha-parvatal, 89, 93 

Hemodos (Mount), 79 

Herat, 130 , on 

Hidu (Hi[nldu, India), 39, 63, 78, 30 

Hierapolis Syraiae, 201 

Hijli, 269 

Himacbala, 213, 239 
Hirnadri, 76. 94 
Kirnagiri, 94 

HimShva (varaba), 67, 72. 76-7. 89 
TTimalava 46-7, 66, 65, 74, 93-4, 

119^ 121 126, 128. 13.5. 195 , 275 
Himavacchikhara, 205-6 
Himavat, 42, -jqg 

89-94 , 99, 104, 106. 119, 135, 196 

Hindu (Hidu), 39, 78, 80 
Hindukueh, 107, 216, 

Hindusthan (India), 80 
Hira^imaya (varsha), 72, 88-9 
Hiranvat, 72 
Hsien-tou, 79 
Hudson (river), 276 
40—1867 B. 


Hunas, 30 , 43 , 240-1, 260-1 
liyuaspes, 123 
Hyderabad, 181 
Hyperboreans, 75 

I 

Ik buinati (river), 235 
Ikshvakus, 14, 24, 25, 57 
Ilavrita (varsha), 65, 71, 88, tK)-2 
Imaos, 93, 94 
Indhyadri, 112 
India, 63, 78-9, 204 
IndradvTpa. 82-4 
Tndiaparvata, 119 
Indraprastha, 105 
Indra-vardhana, 80 

Irdus, 4, 63, 69, 78-9, 81, 94, 121-2, 
126, 129-30, 133, 139, 186 
Irak. M'’, 18f5 

Iran (Persia), 53-4,' 57, 66, 68, 92. 

147-8, 186, 202, 235 
Tryab (river), 53 
Tsbekjijr. 201 

Isipatana-Migadaya (Rarnath), 217-8 


J 

JahnavT, 56 
Jaipur, j84 

JambudvTpa, 44, 47, 64, 66-9, 70-1, 
73-4, 76-7, 79, 88, 90, 196-7, 272 
Jambfi-nadT, 71 . 

Janibu (paivata), 120 
Jana-nadas, 12, 43, 47, 49, 62, 86. 123, 
139 

Janastbana, 61 

Jariidhi (or Rudhira), Mar 3 ’adaparvata. 
90 

Jathara (Maryada-parvata), 90-1 
Java, 279 
Jaxartes, 234 
Jftatrikas, 275 

Jumna. Yamuna, 13-4, 66, 116, 118, 
123, 140-1, 232, 249 

K 

Kabul (river), 55, 69, 94, 106, 146 
^'achf h’^a, 38 

Kaila6a (Maryada-parvata), 90, 93-4 
Ka afigala, 61, 269 
Ka’akavana. 60-1 
Ka’afijara, 118 

Kalin-a, Kalingas, 61, 96 , 98, 100, 
157, 169, 188, 197-8, 242 
Falii’irra-nagara, 97 
I'al nrar, 211 
Ka’yana, 159 
KSnagiri, 119 
FamakhyS, 119, 282 
Kamarfipa, 49, 62, 104, 123, 167, 169, 
184 , 207, 268-9 
Kambangan (island), 238 
Kamboja. Kambojas, 82 , 260-1 
KampS, 116 
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Kampilya, 59 

Kamvaka-vana, 122, 187-8. 282 
Kanauj, 151-3, 244, 247 
luiiVhanaksbl, 128 
Kabcbunl-l’iirT, 107 
Kanchi, 213 
KancbT, 110, 239 
Ts'antrra, 230 
Kiinhagiri, 117 
Kank'ol (Kajaiigala), 269 
Kanyakiibja (Kanauj), 151-2 
Kapilavastn, 227, 275 
Kapis, 73 

Kapii^a (river), 265-6 
Karakoram Mountaina, 74 
Karatoya, 123, 207 
Kardamila, 233 
Karddania river. 233, 235 
Karddama, 233 ^ 

KarnataR, Karnata, 158, 239-40, 242-3, 
264 

Karunatar, 212 
Karvata, 265-6 
Karvntaj^ana, 120 
Knsiii (river), 106, 265 
Kaser, 103 
Kasernrnat., 82, 84. 

Kasi, 59, 107 
Ka«iis, 13, 58-9 

K&.4mira (Kashmir), 56, 117, 130 
Kataha, 76, 82-3, 85 
Kattiyar, 212 
l'’’aumarika-kbarida, 82 
Kauiriarika kbanda, 51, 82 
Kau!5ambT. 158.9, 187, see also 

Kosambi 

Kau^ikT (Ko^i river). 269-70 

KauHiki-Kachchha, 265 

TCaverT, 62. 95, 101 2, 116, 210, 296 

Kaverl-safigama, 115 

Kayal, 101 

Kedab, 76, 85 

Kedara, 240 

Kekayas, 60 

Keluinala, 65-6, 71-2, 74. 88, 90 1 

Khaberos (KaverT). 102 

Kbalatika-] avata 119 

Kbandavavana, 282 

Kbafljana, 120 

Kharmaka, 120 

Khasas, 74 

Kborsabad, 223 

Khurasan, 146 

Kikatas, 13-4, 55, 68 

Kimpiirusba (varsba), 72-3, 77, 88-9 

Kinnara-kbaoda, 72 

Kiratas, 82-3 

Kirrhadia, 82 

Kishkindhya, 117 

Koa (Kabul) river, 94 

Kocbvihar, 269 

Koel, m 

Koka (river), 206-7 
Kokamukha, Kokamukba tirihn^ 120. 
206*8 


Kolahola, 118 

Koliyas, 124 

Kollagiri, 117 

Kolva, 117 

Kornedai, 68 

Kobkana, 101, 212, 294 

Koiikanar, 211-2 

Ko[>ri, 106 

Korkai, Kolkoi, 101 

Kosala, Kosalas, 12-3, 59, 227 

Kosaiiil)!, see also Kaiisambi, 123 

Kotatavi, 158-9 

Kotivarsha, Kotiva sha Hshnya^ 200-7, 
266 

Krauficba (dvipa), 67-8 

-(mountain), 95, 119 

Kripa, 102. 104. 106 
Krishna, 102, 115, 210, 239 
Kriebnagiri, 117 
Krishnavena (Krisbria). 102 
Krista Sinara, 120 
Krita, 113 
Kritamala, 100 
Krivis, 13, 57 

Kiurnii (Knrram), Kramii, 55, 69, 107 
Kshipra, 106 

Ksbiidra-parvataa, 90, 115 
Ksburadri, 120 

Kubha (Kabul), 13. 55, 69, 105-6 
Kudamukkil, 212 
Kukuras, 74 

Ku’ac'balas. Kiila-parvatas, 48, 47, 82, 
85, 90, 95-115 
Kuiuta, 294 

Kumara-dvipa, KiunatT-dvfpa, 82, 103 
Kumari, 282 

_(river), 102, 104-6, 108 

-dvipa, 51, 82-3, 85, 87, 95. 106 

-Kbanda, 114 

Kuin&rika dvipa. 82 
Kiimbbakonarn, 242 
Kurnucladri, 120 
Kundina (in Vidarblia.i, 4 
Kuntalas, 74 
Kuntis, 58 
Kfipa, 105-6 
Kurkiha-r, 183 

Kuril, Kurus, 12-3, 15, 17-8, 26, 50, 
53, 57, 66, 131, 135. 281-2, 294 
Kumkshetra. 26, 45, 123-5, 128, 130, 
136-7, 139, 151, 280 
Kujtia (dvTpa), 67, 68-9, 92 
KuAasthala (Kanyokubja), 152 
Kusvimabvaya, 228 
Kfitasaila, 120 

L 

Lakshmapavati, 269 
Lampakan, 74 
Lang-ka-lo, 65, 147 
TjangulinI, Labgullya, 98 
Lanka (Cevloii), 84, 100, 294-6 
Lauhitva (Brahmaputra), 104-5, 123. 

265-70, 282 
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Linda, 125 

Lohita, Lohitya, sec also Lauhitya, 
104, 265, 267 
Lokalol^ii saila, 70 
Luni, 128 

M 

Madhyadosa, 14, 47, TjO, 56, 59-61, 
8.3-5, 87, 101, 123, 212, 234, 282 
Madliyama dis, 69-60 
Madhyumika, 39 

Madia, Madias, 25, 60, 235, 294 
Madraka, 294 
Madura, 232 

Magadha, Magadhas, 12-4, 53, 58-9, 
61, 145, 163, 197, 215-6, 219, 229, 
2J1-2 , 264i, 266, 282 
Magadaimai,idola, 242 
Maiiadvipa, 71 
Mabaiiieru, 42, 95 

MahaiiadI, 97, 103, 107, 113, 118, 239 
Maharashtra, 35, 43, 49, 167, 213, 264 
Mahsivrishas, 58 

Maheiidra (mouiitain), 82-4, 90, 05-9, 
lOO-l, 103, 106, 296 
Main, 115 

Mahindra Mated, 98 
Mahishmatl, Mahishmatlpuil, 87, 110- 
1, 114 

Mahodaya (Katiauj), 152, 244-5 
Mahur, 181 

Maiaiidros, 82, 81, 95-6 
Maiiiaga, sec also Mainaka, 95 
Mainaka, see also Mainaga, 119 
Maisolos (Masulipatam^ 102 
Maijhiina desa, 60 
Malatia, 201 

Malaya (mountain), 82, 84-5, 90, 95-6, 
99-101, 103, 116, 296 

-dvipa, 48 

Malaya Peninsula, 84-5 
MMiui (river), 122, 282 
Malwa, 233 
Malyavadvarsha, 72 
Malyavat (in Kishkindhyai, 117 

-(Quadrangular mountain), 91 

Manava, 120 
Mandaga, 102, 105 
Maudakini, 113, 117 
Mandara (motmtain) (subjacent hill), 
88 

Mandara, 119, 239 
MandavShinT, 102, 105 
Mangala (Mongolia?), 70 
Mahgalagiri, 120 
Mahgalaprastha, 120 
Manimegha, 120 
Manjira, 102, 117 
Manne, 241 

Manorama, 128 - 

Manoravasarpana, 96 
Maradam, 213 
Markanda, 125 
Maru (desert), 74, 137 


Marudvridha (Maruwardwau), 13, 56, 
130 

^^larijada-parvatas (boundary uioun- 
ta uH), 90-2 
MatliiiiTi, 13, 282 
Mathuraka, 294 

Matsyas, Malsya (eounliy), 57, 131, 
136, 282 
Matulii, 219 

Mavilafigai (North Lanka), 295 
Med iIII, 66 
Medinipiira, 269 
Medik'iraneaii lands, 186, 275 
Mrliatnii, 55 

Mekaia (Maikala range), 118 
Me 11 , 13, 47, 65. 71-3, 88-9, 90-2, 
96, 239 

Meru varsha, 71, 90 

Mesopotamia, 204 

Michigan, Lake, 275 

DTiddle C'ountry, see Madhyadesa 

Mill) an, 125 

Milikku, 38 

Miihila, .159, 166 

Mlechclihas (barbarians), 13, 50, 261 
Modugiri, 265-6 

Moheiijodaro, 134, 200-1, 204, 275, 277 

Mo-lo-kii-t’a, 100 

Mongoda, 70, 279 

Mosul, 146 

Mudgal, 181 

Mu'avat, Miijavals, 42, 56, 94 
Muktaberu (Hiighly district), 128 
MTilaka, 61 
Mfiiika, 74 

Muhjavat, s-ea Mujavat 
Musi, 181 
Mutibas, 59 
Mysia, 44 

N 

Nagadvija, 82, 85 
Nagarjuni hill, 113 

Naimisharanya, Naiuiisha, 122, 128, 
275, 281' 

Na'ishairas (< oiislellaUons), 19, 55 
Naldurg, 181 

Namados (ISFa’iuada), 111, 111 
Naiiaghat, 230 

Nanagoima (Tap’I), 111, 114 
Narmada, 102, 108-14, 116, 118, 123, 
239 

Nannacl&nupa, Ill 
Nasik, 230 

Nan Nand Debra (Nanderd 215 
Na\abheda of Bharatavarsba. 47, 34-2, 
85-6 

Ncpala, Nepal, 93 
Neranjora, 122 

Nerbudda, see also Narmadti, 50 

NTehvas, 59 

NidrSvala, 168 

NT’a (varsha parvata), 89, 91 

Nilavarsha, 72 
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Nirvindhya. 109, 112, 114 
Nishadha (country), 6 

-varsha, 72 

-(vareha-parvata), 89, 91-3 

-(No. 2, Maryada-paivata), 

90-1 

Nishadhas, 59, 97 
Northern Aryas, 212 
Nudlah, 162, 165 

O 

O^ra, Odras. 260 
Oghavatl, 128-9 
Ophir, 39 

Oroudian, 95, 102, 116 
Oumdion (Vindhya), 95, 108, 111, 113 
4 

Oukenton (Hikshavant), 95, 108, 110 1 
0 x 118 , 53, 65, 73-4, 92, 261 

P 

Pahlavas, 231 
Pai^han, 18P 
Pakthas (Pakthun), 56 
PaiaAinT, 102, 105-6, 151 
Pamir, 73 

Pampa, 62, 98, 122 
Paficha Charshani, 65 

-Jana, 55 

-Kfishti, 55 
—Kshiti, 55 
-Manusha, 55 
Paflchanada, 264 

PafSchala, Pafichalas, 12-4, 50, 57, 69, 
228, 264, 282 
Pafichavati, 61, 122 
Papdava hill, 119, 216 
P§ 9 dya, Pandyas, 64, 96-8, 100-1, 116 
213, 231, 241-2, 266, 282, 296 
Papis, 53 
Paras, 106 

ParaRikas (Persians), 30, 43, 62, 233, 
285, 261 
Para-Sugda, 234 
Pftravatas, 131 
Parenda, 181 

Pariehata {Pariyatra), 156 
Parijata, 166 

Pkripatra, Kulaparvaia, see also Pari¬ 
yatra, -82, 90-1, 95, 97, 108, 114 

-(No. 2) (Maryada-paTvata), 

90-1 

ParivAta (Pariyatra), 108 
Pariyatra, see Paripatra, 60, 83-5, 95, 
97, 104, 106, 108, 113-6, 166 
Parna4a, 115-6 
Pamians, 53 
Parsu, 53 

Parthians, 188, 231 
Parushpl (Ravi), 56, 130 
ParvatAArayin (Himalayan region), 87 
Paachatdeaa (Pa4cbaddeaa), 50 
Padduma>La6ka, 295 


Patalene, 138 

Pataliputra, 123, 222, 210, 276-7, 282 

Pataliputtiram, 242 

Patau, 128-9, 137 • 

Pathas (extraordinary rontes), 47 
Patha, Khara-Patha (asses’ path), 48 

-S’anku-Patha (spike path), 48 

--Vetra-Patha (cane path), 48 

PayosbpT, 102, 108, 112, 114, 116 

Pehoa, 50, 125, 137 

Peraepolis, 187, 223 

Phalgu, 122 

Phrygians, 45 

Phyllitai. 107 

PitiiT, 163-4, 166 

Plaksha (dvXpa), 67-70 

I'odigai, Podigei, 95-6, 100 

Po-la-sse (Persia), 147 

Po-li-ye-ta-lo (Parivatra). 114 

Po-lo-mfen-kuo (Brahma-rasht-ra), 80 

Po-lo-se-na (mountain), Y3 

Poh-lu-ka, 92 

Poh-nan (Kuo), 64 

Prabhasa, 12B, 136, 139 

PrachflP di6, 69 

-Saras vat 1 , 129, 137, 139 

Prachya, 87 

Pragjyotfsha, 62 , 207 , 282 
Praleya-Baila, 94 
Prasravana, 117 
PratichT di^, 59 
Pratishthana, 123, 157 
Pratnasyaukasb, 53 
Pravaragiri, 118-9 
Prayaga, 59, 212, 229 
Prithivi, 42 
Prithudaka, 122, 125 
Pulindas, 69, 97, 260 
Piindra, Pundras, 59-62, 265 
Pun^ravardhana, Pimdravardhana- 
'bhukti, 123, 207, 266 
Puratthima janapada, 59 
Purnca, 269-70 
Purus, 56 

Purusbapura (Peshwar), 256 
Purva-de4a, 50 
Piirvadvipa, 72 
Piirva-viaeha, 71, 72 
PnsS, 44 

Pushkalavata, 294 

Pushkara (near AunerV. 128, 139 

-(dvipa), 67-8, 70 

PushkaravatT. 94, 123 
Pusbpagiri, 115 

0 

Quadrangular Mountains, 91 

R 

Radba, Iladha, X58, 266, 268-9 

Raichur, 181 

Raivataka, 38, 118, 160-1 
Rajghat, 183 
B&jagriha, 119, 216, 223 
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liajputana, 57 

-Sea, 57 

Kajaslhana, 264 
Eakshi, 125, 130 
liaktamrittika, 189 
Ral (Hadha), 269 
Kairiakrada, 136 

Hamanaka (Uatiiyaka) varsha, 72, H9 

Kamnagar, exc^avatien at, 183 

Kamyaka (varsha), 72, 75, 88-9 

Randhran, 74 

Rankshu, 65, 74 

Rann of Cutch, 125, 128, 133 

Rapti, 58 

Ratnagiri, 119 

Ratta Country, 48 

B&vanagafiga, 295 

Reva, 109, 112 

Riksba (mountain), 82, 85, 90, 05-7, 
108-114 

Bishabha, 116 
liishigiri, 119 

Rishiknlya, 98, 102, 101-6, 122 
Rishyainukha, 117 
Rocbana, 1'20 
Kobim, 124 

Romakas (Romans), 60. 167, 260 
Rudhira (Maryada rarvaia), 90 
Rusarnas, 57, 131 
Rushas (Russians?), 74 
Ryminik, 89 


Sadanira, 58-9, 131 
Sagarannpa, 266-9 
Sahajati, 123 

Sahya (Western Gbals'*, 18. 82, 85, 90, 
’95-6, 99-102, 116-7, 296 
8akas, 43, 68, 74. 179, 2fi0 
Sakadvipa, 64-5, 67-8, 70, 92 
^akaladvlpa, 68 
Sakasthana (Seistan), 68, 234 
Sakai, 79 
Saketa, 229 
Sakti hills, 107 
Sakuli, 104 

Sakyas, 122, 124, 179, 218, 227, 255, 


275 
Sal, 106 
Salatura, 19 
Salima, 140 
Sal-mali (dvTpa), 67-8 
Salvas, 282 

Samanta-paflchaka, 135 
Semanthinos, 95-6 
Samata^a, 267, 269 
Samiidra, 67, 75 
Sandrams, 74 
6ankha, 106-8 
Sapta-dvlpa, 43 
Sapta-dvipa VasumatT, 
Vasiindhara, 44, 66, 88 

-QodavarT, 98 

Saptagrama, 269 
Sapta Sarasvatyah, 128 
---Sindhavas, 55, 63, 


Sapta-dvTpa 


78, 132-3, 


195 

Sarasvaff, 50, 53, 55-8, 60, 93, 122-41. 
282 

Sarayu, 12-4, 56, 129-30 

Sardonyx, ^>5 

Sarnath, 217, 275 

Saronic Gulf, 275 

Sarsuti, 125-6, 130, 139-10 

Saryanavant, 5(5 

Sat'yaputra, 39, ]87 

Satpuia range, 95, 112, 116, 118 

Satvats, 59 

Saumya, 82-3, 85 

Saurya (peak), 91 

Sauvira, 30, 60. 251 

Savaras, 59, 07 

Savathi, 50 

Seine (river). 275 

Seistan, 92, 147, 231 

Serike, 69 

Sbentu, 79 

Shimalia (Himalaya), 55, 186 
^ibis, 30 

Si-fang (the Wcsl), 79 
SigriiB, 58 

Sihaia (Siiiibala), 295 
Simhala, 43, 76, 82-5, 93, 201-5 
Siriiyus, 58 

Sincihu (Indus), 42, 56, 78-9, 113, 121, 
129-30, 133, 255 

-115 

-(country), 60 

-Sauvira, 260 

Sipra, 115 
Sirindhran, 74 
Siritann, 115 
Sisbta-doAa, 35, 60 
Slia (river), 74 
Sivas (Sibis), 56 
Siwalik MountaiiiH, 125 
Skythia, 79 
Sodrai, 138-9 
Sogdiana, 65 
Sogdoi, 138 
Sornagiri, 46 
Sona, 13, 113, 118, 282 
Sonacbala, 116 

Sopbir (Sovira or Souvira?), 30 
Souastos (Swat), 91 
Srihatta, 269-70 
SrTkbandadri, 100 
Sr'nga Mountain, 46 
Sriiigavad-varsha, 72 
Sringavat (Maryada-parvata), (& var- 
sha-parvata), 89-91 

Sringl (varsha-parvata), see Sriugavat 
(parvata), 89, 91 
Srifljayas, 14-5, 57, 281 
Sriparviata, 115 

Sthanu Ttrtha (Thanesar), 125 
Siiehakshu (Oxus), 71 
Sudama (river), 102 
Sudaman (mount), 235 
SiidarfSanadvipa, 70 
fiudras, 138 
Suhma, 61, 265-6, 294 
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Suk(el (river), 107 
Sukti, 81, lO'j 

ftiiktimat (inountain), 8*2, UO, ‘.>5, 07. 
102-8 

8uktiuiatl (liver), 103-4, 118 

-(town), 111 

Hulaiinau Mountains, 03-4, 105-6 
Siiineni, see also Meni, 6() 
Suinihotras, 13*2 
8unT, 102 

8ujnlrsva (subjacfnl hill), 88 
-(varsba), 72 

Suprahha, 1‘28 
Biiprat isl I thaliara. 156-157 
Supra tislithila, 157 
Supra yoga, 10*2 
Surasa, 113 

Sfirasena, 8rira«enas, 12-1, 35, 291 
Surasbtra, 60, 118, 150-3, 204 

-mandala, 153 

Surenu, 128 
Surpakarna, 120 
Siirparaka, 61, 1*20 
Suryadri, 120 
Susa, 186. 202 

Susborna (Solian), 13, 56, 130 
Sutudri (Sutlej), 56. 1*22, 130 
Suvastu (Swat), 13, 55, 107 
Suvarnabburni, 188, 191 
Suvarnadvipa (Sumatra), 45, 101 
Suvarnagrania, 269 

Suvarnarekba (river in Orissa), 110, 
151 

--(river in Burashtra), l5l 

Snvarnasikata, 151 ^ 

Bva-niksbu, 74 
Svarnarekba, 151 
Svarasa, 120 
Bvetadvipa, 72, 80 
Bvetavarsba, 72, 89 90 
Sveta (Bukla), va^sbu-parvata, 89 
Syr a , 146 

Sumer, 186, 191, 204 
Syr Darya, 234 

T 

TaksbaAilr,, (Taxila), 10-9, 123, 226. 

272, 2H1, 294 
TaiTuabka, 266 

TamaliptT (Oklmralipti). 62, 265-6, 294 

Tamalitti. 204 

Taiid)anaihni, 84, 295 

Tam'l roimtrv, 266 

Tarnpakan, 74 

I’amraparna (dvTpa), 82, 84.-5 
TamranarnifdvTpa). 84 

-..—(river), 62. 85, 101. 210. 206 

TarnravarnaOUTpa), 84-5. 103 
Tanganan, 74 
Tapi, 108-9, 112, 114 
Taprobane, 84 

TaptT, 102, 108-9, 111-2, 114 
Tarim triver), 73 
Tibbat (Tibet), 166 
Thuna, 60 


Tien-ehii, 79 
Ibrhut, 269 
Tosali. 06 
Toumlis, 110 

'fribenT (Allahabad), 128-9 
Tiikakud (or TriKakubh), 94 
Trikiita, 117, *296 
Triiiugu, 96 
Trinabindu-saras, 136-8 
3'risringa (mountain), 89 
Tshing Idng (Union Eange), 74 
Tuljapiir, JHl 

'I'liiigaldiadra, 62. 102, 123, 239 
Tu ugaprastha. 120 
Turks, 279 

O’urusbkas, Turusbas, 83, 267 
Turvasas, 14, 53 
Tusharas, 74 

U 

rdavjigir:, 119 
IJdTehT dis, 59, 65 
rdleliv:!, 35, 85 
ll-jayinl. 112, 114, 277 
l-ragapura, 266 
Urasa, 266 

Ur] jay a lit a, 55, 118, 28*2 
UrjjayantT, 55 
U.4iniara Peak, 60 
Uslnaras, 57, 59 
Utkala, Utkalas, 240-1, 265 
Uttara Kosala, 128 

--Kuril, 53-4, 60, 65, 71-2, 74-5, 

88-90 

-Madia, 60 

--Paficbrila, 14 

TTUarap-itha, 50, 123, 266-7 
Uitarnh l^ayamih nidhih (the Artie 
Orean), 46, 74 

y 

A’ai’brira. 119 
Vaibluaja, 119 
I'aidnrlibas, 59, 97 
(lisa territory, 2*29 

Vaidurya (mountain), 95, 102, 106 8, 
116 

Vaidyuta. 120 
Vaigai, 210 
Vaibara, 119 
Vnisall, 210 
VaitararT, 110 
A^aksbu (0x118), 74, 261 
ValabhT, 101 
Vainsadbara, 98 
Vanavasi, 117 
Vanavasinas, 260 

Vaiiga, Vahgas, 59, 61-2, 212, 264-70, 
294 

Vaiigala, 212, 267-9 
Vafigal-bhum, 268 
Vafiji, 213 
Vafijulfi, 102 

Vabkshu tOxiis), 65, 74, 92, 261 
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Varada (Wardha), 229 
Varaka-mandala, 39 
Varanavati, 68 
VardhaiJiana, 49 
VarendiT, Varendra, 158, 269 
Varidhara, 120 
VarnaBti, 115 

Varsha, 43, 47 (;6-7, 71-7, 88-91, 95, 
1 % 

Varsha-parvata, 13, 89-92, 95, 106 

Varshneyas, 260 

Vaniija-dvipa, 82, 85 

Varvaras, 74 

Va^as, 59 

Vashumat, 120 

Vastrapatha, 150-1 

Vataavana, 119 

Venhai, 241 

Vefikata (hill), 115 215 
Venvaih, 98 
Veiravati, 115 

Vidarbha (Berar), 1, 12,3“). 60 
Videghas (Vidchas), 58. 131 
Vidoha, Vid('has, 12, 58-9, 131 
-(finl)continent), 66 
Vidi.4a, 112, 229-31, 272 
Vijayanagara, 80, 123 
Vijayapiira, 152, 160, 161 
Vijha (Vindliya), 108 
Vikramapura, Yikraiiuii)vira-l)luign, 

267-9 


Vimaloda, 128 
Vinti^ana, 138 9 ^ 

Vindhva, 47, 82, 85, 90, 95. 97, 100-1, 
103-4, 108-14, 116-S 


-maiileya, 07 

Vindhyan region, 5, 87^ 
Vipa4, VipTsa (Bcaa), 13, 
Vipula (hill), 88, 96, 119 


56, 122, 235 


Viralanagara (Bairal). 136 
Visiaifi, 128 

ViHldiaiiil)lui I’lii'vntas, 8^ 

\ ishn Lipada-*;i I i, 235 

---pond, 92 

VTIahavyaH, 5,s 
V laMlil (Jliolmii), 56, 130 
Vrishal)ha, Vrishabha dhvaja, 119 
\'vaghraMiii]\ha, 120 


W 


Warangal, 181 
Wardha (Varada), 229 
Wii-t‘i(*n (llu' five couiilrii's of India), 
79-80 


Y 

Ya lava t]il)e, 118, 282 
Yadus, 13-4. 21, 53 
Ya’nagar, 269 
YakshuK, 14. 58 
Yaniadvlpa, 76 

Yiinnina, 56, 58. Ill, 121-2, 130, 256, 
282 

Ynrkhand river, 74 
Yavadvipf (Java), 45-7, 65, 76 
Yavanas, 60. 62, 74, 82-3, 231, 260-1, 
272 

YavyavatT, 53 
Yellow liver, 74 
Yin-til, 79 

Yonas (Greek), 16, 82, 145 6, 168, 197 

Z 

ZagroB Mountainfl, 54 
Zarafshan river, 234 
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4chacmenian kings, 11, 234 
Achaemeiiian Kc'cords. 187 
Achilles, 45 
Aditya, 271 
Adivuraha, 209 
Adya, 205 

Adya Kokainukhasvuniin, 205 
Agade, 186 
Agastya, 181, 296 
Agni, 130 

Agnldhra, son of Mann Svayamnhnva, 
76 

Agniinitra, 226, 228, 229 
Aila (Umar) Race, 234 
Aiamidha, 280 
Ajatasatrn, 216, 228 
Ajiva parivrajakns, 188 
Akbar, 269 
Akhyanas, 280 
Akoia Hoard of Coins, 226 
Akrura, 209 

Alexander the Great, 3, 39. 40, 56, 
78, 123 

Alexander (conteinpnrarv of Asoka). 
146 

Alakasndara, 187 
Ariitalikita- (Antialkidas), 16 
Ananta (King of Kasnurl, 154, 155 
Anantavarraan Maukhari, 113 
Annsiiya, 263 
Antryas, 68 

Andhra dynasty, 157, 225 
Andromache, 45 
Ahgirasa, Ayasya, 4, 7-10, 12 
Afijana, 94 

Antialkidas, 272, see also Aihtalikita 
Antigonos, 145 

Antiochos, the Yona king, 146 
Apilaka, 225 

Apramada (vigilance), 16-7, 272 
Arjuna (Pandava). 21, 45. 117, 170. 

225, 261, 280-1 
Arshfishena, 6, 176 
Artatama, 54 
Artemis, 202-3 

Arthapada (commentary), 44 
Aruija (Asnra), 202 
Arva (VaiAva), 168-9 
Aryans. Arvas, 43, 53-6, 62, 167-70, 
282, 289 

Arya Chitraratha, 12, 14 
Arya-varna, 168 
Asaf Jab, 181 

A^oka, 39, 44. 64, 84, 145-6, 188, 197, 
217-20, 272 

-chakra, 217-224 


-, Dhairimavijaya, 220, 224 

-, Kalinga War, 220 

Asokachalla, 163-4 
Astika, 18 
Asura, 202 
Asurayana, 7 
Asuri, 7 

A^vamedha, 26, 280 
Asvupati lu'kaya, 25-7 
Atavika rajas, 230 
Athravas, 167 
Atlsa, 145 
Atrna-yajfia, 290 
Atri, 112 
Audnmbara, 230 
Augustus, 231, 232 
All tana, 6 
Anrangzib, 269 
Avalokite.svara, 272 
Avanivarman II Yoga, 153 
Avataras of Vishnu, Cult of the, 
Avataravada, 208-9 
Awilum, 167 
Ayasya Ahgirasa, 

See Ahgirasa. 4, 7-10, 12 
Abhirnanyii, 6-7, 26 


B 


Babylonians, 167 

Bactrian Greeks, 188 

Bahmani, Bahmanids, 123, 182 

Baimbika, 228 

Bakhtiyar, 123, 162, 165 

Biiladitya, 189 

Balavarman, 153 

Balhika PratipTya, 15 

Ballalasena. 158, 160-2 

Bauiira, 247 

Beltis-Allat, 203 

Bcrossos, 186 

Bhagabhadra, 16, 231 

Bhagadatta, 62, 184 

Bhagavatas, 16, 208-9, 272, 281, 288. 

289 

Bhagavatisra, Vaishnavism. 208 9 
Bhaimaseni (Ghatotkachn), 263 
Bhairava sect., 237-8 
Bhakti Cult, 271-2, 281, 288-9 
Bhallattya, King of Benares, 107 
Bharo-dvaja, 256, 273-4 
Bharata Dauhshanti, 6. 281 
-, descendant of Priyavrata, 76 

77, 279, 282 
-(seven), 77 
Bharata War, 6, 281 
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Bhargava, 24 
Bhaskara, 273 
Bhima (Kaivarta), 158 
BhTiTia, King of Vidarbha (Vaidar- 
bha), 4, 12 

BhTinaseiia (Parikshita), 26 
Bhimasena (Pandava) (Bhima), 29, 
30, 104-5, 258-9, 262, 265 
BhTshma, 45, 250, 257 
Bhoja (of Kanaiij), 151-2 
Bhoja I (of tho Pratiliara dynasty), 
129, 151-4 
Bhoja II, 245-8 
Bhr5,marT, 202 
Bhrigu, 273-4 
Bhiijangga-mandala, 238 
Bhnjyu Lahyayani, 25 
BhuDiiTniiTn, 228-9, 232 
BJjiita-vidva (science of the elements), 
42 

Bhutiiianda, 229 
Bhutlvarman, 190 
BhQvarilha, 209 

Bhu-vidya (science of the earth), 42 
Bimbisara, Seniya, 215-6, 227 
BindusSra, 188 

Biridashwa (Sk. Brihadasva), 55 
Boar (A^araha), Incarnation of 
Visnii (VarabarCipa), 206-9 
BoddasVl48 
Bodh idharni a, 145 
Bodhi-drnma, 219 
Bodbisattva, 148, 272 
Bodzah, Bozah, Bozoh (Bhoja), 247 
Bo-tree, 148 

Brahma, Brahman, 273, 285, 289, 

290-1 

Brahrna-bandhii, 172-73 
Brahmamitra, 226 

Brahman, Brahmana(s). 168-9, 173, 

175, 220. 273-4,' 283, 285 
Brahml alphabet, 183 
Brihadasva (Biridashwa), 55 
Brihaddiva, 8 
Brihadratha Manrya, 227 
Brihaspati, 256, 286 
Buddha, Buddha 8akvamuni, 3. 14, 
146-8, 198, 216-9, 223-4, 238, 255 
Buddhas, 148 
Bnddhasena, 163, 164 
Buddhism, spread of, in southern, 
Central and Eastern Asia, 145; in 
Western Asia, 145-9 
Budhagupta, 205 


C 


Caste, 172, 176, 179, 196, 284-5 
Chain of ,Tuslice, 249-251 
Chakravartin, 196-7, 220-2, 224 
Chalcolithic Culture, 134, 185-86 
Chalukyas, 123, 162, 241 
Chanel ala, 168 
Chandellas, 244-5 
41—1867 B. 


Chandra Kings of East Bengal, 184 
Chandracharya, 44 
Chandragupta Maurya, 187, 231 
Charles V, 223 

Chaturbhaga Chakravarti Dharmiko 
Dharmaraja, 220 

Chaturvarna system, 109, 172, 176 
Chatvaro varnah, 168 
Chhaya, 207 

Cholas, 123, 213, 242, 251 
Chyavana, 24 

Civic Life in ancient India, 275-278 
Comincnsality, 171 
Conniibium, 171 
Cretan Art, 186 

D 

Daivas, 187 

Bakaxsh (Daksba), 55, 186 
Daksha, the parent of the Nakshatras, 
55, 289 

Dalhariemi, 219-20 
Dania (restraint), 16-7, 272 
DarnayantT, 286 

Damin Brahraanas of KufiadvTna, 69 
DandT MaljudevT, 230 
Darius, 39, 63, 78, 234 
Darsaka, 227 

Dasas, Dasyus, 53, 58, 167-9, 178 
Dasa-varna, 168 
Da^aratha or Duhratba, 55 
DilsT, 169 

Datiamitra (Demetrius'), 260-1 
Dehanagadevi, 245, 248 
Demiurgi, 167 
Devabhuti, 227 

Devapala (of Bengal), 158, 240-41 
Devapala (Pratiliara), 154, 244 
Devapi, 6, 176 

Devarata (Sunah-i5epa), 8, 11 
Devi, 202, 204 
Dhamraa, 220 
Dhanabhuti, 226, 228-9 
DharanTvaraba, Chapa Mahdsdman- 
tddhipaii, 153 

Dharma, 197-9, 271-4, 280, 288 
Dharma of the Buddha, 217 
Dharma-chakra-Pravartana, 219, 224 
Dharma-ehakra-Pravartana-vihSra, 218 
Dharmaditya, 39 
Dharmapala, 152-3, 237-8, 240-41 
DharmarSjika-vih&ra, 218 
Dharma^oka, 198, 218, 223 
Dharmavijaya of Asoka, 220, 224 
Dbatri, 288 
Dhaumya, 21 

Dhritarashtra, Dhritarashtra-Vaich'- 
travtrya, 45, 281 
Dhundhumara, 22, 26 
Dillpa, 22, 26 
Dilmnn, the ships of, 186 
Dinara (Roman coin), 260 
Divvoka, 158 
Diya (Dion), 16 
Draupadr (Krshiia), 30, 170 
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Dro^a, 46 

Durga, 201, 205, 217 
DurvasS, 263 
Dushmanta, 263 
Dushtarltu, 15 
Dvija’, 172 
Dyumatsena, 22 

£ 

E karat, 106 
Elara, 250 
Ennatiim, 186 
Enkidn, 186 
Erishkigal, 203 
Eupatrids, 167 

P 

Flood, legend of, 54 


G 

Gairikshita, 6 
Gajabahu, 211 
Galava, 7 
Ga;ia, 283 
Gandalin, 201 
Ga^dTnl, 201 
Gandharl, 45 
Gandharva maiden, 99 
Ganga (goddess), 267 
Gangas, 242 

-of Talakad, 190 

-(early) of Kaliiiga, 188 

Gafigaraja, 241 
Gangaikop(^a, 213 
Gdthd-ndrd^amsl, 280 
Gautama (Buddha), 255 
GautamTputra Satakarni, 97, 100-02, 
104, 108, 114, 156,'179 
Geomori, 167 

Ghatotkacha, 29-31, 258-9, 262-3 
Ghora Aiigirasa, 271, 291 
Gilgamesh, 186 
Girikshit, 6 
Gokar^a-s-vaml, 97 
Gopachandra, 39 
Gopaia, 238 
Gotama Bahugana, 12 
Govinda (Rashtrakuta king), 156 
Govindachandra, 268 
Great Vehicle (MahaySna), 147 
Greeks, 214 
Guha, 178 
GupSdhya, 167 
Guijiakhya SafikbSyana, 8, 11 
Gupta dynasty, (imperial), 184, 189, 
197, 239, 242» 260, 272, 278 
Gurjara (dynasty), Gurjaras, 48, 213, 
240, 241 

-^Pratihara dynasty, 162 

-Mahar&ja Karpanvaya, 190, 

Qia 

•Maharaja PratihEranvaya, 190 
Gushtasp, 146 


H 

Hanumat, 100 
Harappa, 134 

Harddikva (Kritavarman), 21 

Hari, 289 

Harischandra, 9 

Harsha, 123, 190, 197-8, 273 

Haryahka Kula, 216 

Hayapati, 244-5 

Hayapati Devapala, 244 

Hector, 45 

Hecuba, 45 

Heliodora (Heliodoros), 16-7, 19, 208, 
272 

Herambapala, 244-6 
Hidimba, 30, 268-9, 263 
History, 

aims and methods of, 194-95 

_, Key to Indian history, unity 

in diversity, 196-99 

—-, nature and scope of, 194-95 

-, value of, 193-5 

Hittites, 186, 201-2, 204 
Hoysalas, 123 
Huvishka, 44 
Hystaspes (Ishtasva), 63 


1 


Hina, 6 
Tltutinish, 250 

Tndo-Aryans, 4, 54, 121, 124, 167 

In do-Greeks, 231 

Indra, 29. 53-4, 79, 217, 262 

__III Rashtrakuta, 244 

liidragniinitra, 226 

Indravannan, King of Kaliiiganagara, 
'.>7 

Indus Valley Culture, 186 
Indus Beals, 15 
Iranians, 167 
Tsfcndiyad, 146 
T^anu, 289 

Tslitaf^va ('Hystaspes), 53 
Islam, 146-7 
Tsvara, 288 
Itihasa, 279-80, 288 


J 

Jahangir, 249-60 
Jan aka, 256, 169 

Janamejaya Parikshita, 8-11, 17 8 

21-2, 26-7, 281 
Jartlsanda, 216-6, 

Jati, 167, 171-72, 177, 196 
Jay a (Song of victory), 270 
Jayasena, 163-64, 166 
Jina, 198 
Jivadaman, 155 
Job Cbarnock, 275 
Jyamagha, 111 
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K 


L 


Kadiimba Prince at Halsi, 188 
Kadpliiscs IT, 65 
Kaliola Kaimhitaki, 8 
KaikawT, 24 
KaikeyT, 27 
KaiAorya Kapya, 7 
Kal^•arla8, 158 
Kakatlyas, 182 

Kalana (King of KaRbiinr), 154-5 
Kaiiisa, 21 

Kanishka, 44, 69, 188, 216, 256 
Kannar, 212 
Kanva, 122 

Kanva (Kai;ivayana), 227-32 
Kapila, 22 

Kn[)ya Paiafichala, 25 
Karddaina, prajilpali, 234-36 
Karddarnaka Vainsa, 233-6 
Karddaincya, Kardda rna , 234-5 
Karddarnila, 283 

Kania, 6, 21, 29, 45, 212, 2()2-63 
Karna (Kalaclmri), 267 
Karnataka dynasty of Nepal, 157 
Karttikeya, 246 
Kascrurnat, Ynvana Ohicf, 81 
Kassites, 55, 186 
Kasyafm-Matanga, 145 
Ka'indinya VidarbliT, 4, 7, 12 
Kanrayana, 13 
Kaiiscya, 21 
Kavasa Ailiisha, 169 
KavashT, 21 
KeAavadasia, 258, 263 
K('savasena, 162-63, 166 
TveAini, 230 
Kliara, 24 

Kharavek, 44, 66, 119, 197, 231 
Kokainuklia (Durgal. 205 
KokamukliaBvairiin, Kokaniukha, 205-09 
Kongarkon (Nedunjadaiyan), 241 
Kr/shn.a. 292 

—;-(Rashtrakuta King), 156 

241* 


-DevakTpntra, 281, 291 

-Vasndcva, 16, 21-23, 29. 84. 

170, 174, 257, 281, 289-90 
-gupta, 189 
Kritavarman. 21 
Kshatra-handhu, 173 
Kshafriya (Rajaijya), 168-9, 173, 177, 
273-74, 283 

Kshitipala (Mahlpala), 244 


Xshudraka. 227 

Kulapati. 182 
KiimaradevT 218 
Kumara Hariia, 7 
Kninarajlva, 145 
Kuinaranala (of Bengal), 159 
Kumbhakarna, 23-4 
Kuril K'ngB, 6 
Kuril-^ravana, 13 

Kusbanas, 44, 92, 184, 188, 25o 


KiiAika. 10 
KuAri, 7-8 


Laksbinana, 21, 122 
Laksbnninaraja (Kalacbnri), 267 
Lak,shinnnasLvna, 100, 160-2, 165-6. 

267-8 

-Era, 160-0 

TaikshrnT, 23, 240 
Legend of tbe Flood, 54 
Little V'ebkdc (Hinayiiiia), 117 

M 


Ma, 201-2 

Miidlujebcldia ndas, 10 

Madliyaiua (Hon of KeAavadasa), 263 

-^--Paiidava (Bhima), 258, 265 

Madri, 256 

Maga-Brabinanas, see also Magad* 
viias, 43, 65, 92 

Magadvijas, sec also Maga-Brah- 
inanas, 64, 68 
Magan, the Ships of, 186 
Magas (eonteniporary of AAoka), 146 
Magi, 65, 68 
Magsm, 146 

Mababliilra^a, antiquity of, 280-82 

-, tlic army in the age of, 284 

-- King and state in tne age ol , 

283-4 

-nature and scope of, 279-80 

-position of women in, 

285-88 

-, religious ideas in, 288-93 

-, Social gradation and caste 

in, 284-5 

spread of Aryan civilization 
in the age of, 282-3 

Malijlkshatrapa Ru.. 233 

Mahapadma Nanda, 187 
MahapiiruBha, l96 
Malmrakkh’ta, 145 
Mahasena (Pradyoia), 6 
Mahasonagiipta, 123 
Mah3-sudassana, 220 
Mai/avaraha, 209 

Maliendra, see also Mahinda, 145 
Mahendrapala T, 185, 247 

-—II, 154 

MaheAvara, 272 
MahT. 207 
MahTdevT, 245 
Mahinda, 9 

Mahipala (Pratihara), 153, 244-5, 

246-8 

-1 (of Bengal), 158 

-.II (of Bengal), 158 

MalinT, 24 
Mallikarjuna. 115 
Maniaia, 266 
Maria, 54 
ninna, 171 
Manet bo, 186 
Mangalasvamin, 163 
ManT. 147-8 
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Manibhadra, 288 
Manichaeau religion, 147-8 
Manu Bvayairibhuva, 70, 77 
Marangari, 241 
Maricha, 273 
Martin Luther, 223 
Maruttash (Marut), 55, 180 
Matahga, 122 
Mdtsyanyaya, 179 
Maukharis, 184, 189 
Maurya dvnasty, 187-8, 215, 218, 

222, 226, 232, 239, 242. 272, 278 
MedhavT, 271 

Meluhha, the Shix)s of, 186 
Meskalamdiig, 186 
Mihira, 69, 289 
Miocene, 3 
Mirjumla, 123 
Mitra, 54 
Mohcnjodaro, 134 
Muhammad Shah, 249-50 
Muhammad, Sou of Laklitivar, 123- 
162, 165 

Mularaja Chaulukya, 128 
Miishkenum, 167 

N 

N&bhi, 77 
Nada Naishadha, 5 
Nagabhafa IT, 153 
Kaga-Dasalka, 216 
Nahusha, 22, 26, 131 
Nakhapana, 225 
Nakshatras, 55 
Kala, 30 
NamT Sapya, 12 
Nanaia, 202 
Nanda, 10 

Nanda dynasty, 1B7-B, 215, 231 
Nanya, JSIanyadeva, 157, 159 
Kara (Arjima), 21, 272, 280-2 
Narada (Sage), 4, 9-10 
Narakasura, 207 

Narasimha, feudatory of Tndra III, 
244 

Narayana, 23, 272, 280 2, 289 
Narayanapala, 152, 238 
Kasatyas, 54 
Kayapala, 158 

Kedunjadaiyan (Ivangarkon), 241 
Nergal, 186, 202-3 
Ningirsu, 186 
Nisbadas, 114, 178 
Nrishangu, 21 
Nrivaraba, 209 

Nur-Ninsubiir, Chronicles of, 186 
Nurruvar-Kannar, 211-2 


P 

Padmasambhava, 146 
Pahlavas, 74-, 231 
Palas of Bengal, 184, 240 


LaMavas, 190, 211, 213, 242 
PaiichaiTitras, Paucharatrika^ 208-9, 
289 

Pandion, 231 
I'andu, 256, 261 
-Story, 281 

Paiulus, Pandavas. 17-27, 29, 122, 

‘ 135, 216,' 231, 256-7, 262, 281 
Pandyas, 64, 96, 98, 100-1, 116, 213, 
‘231, 241, 242 
Parakrama, 197, 272 
l^arasara (sage), 9-11, 256, 259 
I’arikshit, 6-8, 10-1, 21-2, 197, 281 
lYirikshitas, 25, 26-7 
Parsva (J iiia), 5 
I'arthians, 188, 231 
I'arvata (sage), 4, 9 
i’arvatl, 202 
Pasupatas, 65, 289 
Pasupati, 200, 289 
Pasu-Yajua, 290 
I’athakas, 19 
r’atliiii Saubhaia, 7 
I’atricians, 167 
l^aura-va, 123, 228, 231 
I’auriikutsya (Trasadasyu), 6 
Pinakin, 202 
I’iyadasi, 198 
I’l.bs, 167 
Pliocene, 3 

l>orrii?a I’akitl, 197, 272 
Poros, 123, 231-2 
I’rabhavatTgnpta, 156 
Pradyola, 6, 227 
Ibadyotas of Avanti, 216, 227 
Ibakataditya, 189 
Pralayavaraha, 209 
Prasenajit, 227 

Piatihara dynasty, 129, 153-4, 244-6 
I’ratipa, 6, 281 
Prativesya, 8 , 

Cravira, 107 
Pre-dynastic Egypt, 186 
Priam, 45 
PrithvT, 241 
Priyadar^T, see A6oka 
Priyariivada, 263 
Piiyavrala, 76 

-Saiimapi, 8 

Ptolemy (king of Egypt), 146 
Pulakesin IT, 123 
Purusha (Vishnu), 289 
-196 

Pnruaba-yaj&a, 271, 291 
Purvaksitidhara, 241 
Purvarajar, 241 
Push an, 132 
l^ushpotkata, 24 
Pusbyabhuti, 272 
Pushyamitra, 44, 226-8 


Q 

Qiitbshahl Sultans of Golconda, 181 
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R 


Ka(!liauialla, 166 
Kadheya (Kari;ia), 21 
Rae Lakhmaiiiya . (Kajii Lakshmana), 
161 

Raghava, 167 

Kaghu, 97, 102, 261, 265 

Kailula, 227 

Kajainalla, 166 

Bajaiiya (Kshatriya), 168-70 

Kajanya-bandhu, 173 

Hajasiiya, 280 

Rajeiidra Chola I Gaiigaikonda, 158, 
212, 239, 267 
Kaka, 21 

liakHbasa, 291, 296 
Haitia (boh of DaBaraiha), 20, 22-7, 
98-9, 122, 170, 178, 198, 265, 257, 
296 

-(Jamadagnya), (Khargava), 97, 

267 

Rainapala, 168-9 

Kashtrakfita (dynasty), 48, 182, 246, 
24.1-2 ■ 

Haihaesthas, 167 
Kavana, 23-4, 210, 294-6 
Kigveda, antiquity of, 3-16 

-, geography of, 11-1 

Kisbabha, son of Nabhi, 77 

Risbtishepa, 6 

Ritvika, 271 

Rosetta Stone, 486 

Rudoka, 158 

Rndra (Siva), 201-2, 289 

Rudradaman I, 406, 148, 451, 233-1 

Rudrasiiiiba I, 155 


S 


Sabarl, 178 

Sabha, 283 

Babhapati, 182 

Sagara, 22, 26 

Sahadeva, 4, 12 

Sahasauka, 169 

Saibya, 22, 26 

Sai^unaga dynasty, 215, 227 

Saivisrn, 65 

Sakas, 43, 68, 74, 179, 234 
SakadvIpT community, 69 
Sakamalva, 8 
Sakti-Sii—Satakarni, 225 


Saktya, 11 

Sakuntala, 30, 122, 263, 286 
Sakyas, 122, 121. 179, 218, 22.9, 227, 
'256 


Sakyamuni, 148, 219 
SakyaBuhha, 218-9 
Salya, 236 
Sam&cb&radeva, 89 
Sambuka, 178 

Saihgraha (comipendium), 44 
Sam,pati, 100 
Samskara, 176 


Samtauu, see also Santanu, 6-41, 16 
Samudragiipta, 39, 97, 107, 230 
Sanditi (goddess), 46 
Siiiidilya, 7-8 
Saiigha-mukhyas, 283 
Sankaragai;ia (Kasbtraku(a), 156 
Sankbapadam, 235-6 

Saukirna-yonayab, 60-1 

Santanu, see also Saudanu, 6, 281 

Saiitaraksbita, 145 

Saiada, shrine of, 130 

Barasvati, 280 

Sargou, 186 

Sarnatb abacus, 221-2 

-Lion Capital, 217, 219, 223 

-—1‘illar, 218 

Sarvanatba, 28, 259 
Bar vast ivadin school, 147 
Bataghnl, 284 
Batakari}! I, 231 

-211, 212 

-Vasisthiputra 8n, 233 

6atavabanaB, Wiitakarj;^is, 182, 184, 188, 
211-2, 226 
Baleraka, 233 

Batvata, 208 
Batyavat, 22 
Sauma Pratlvdsya, 8 
Bauras, 272, 289 
6aijri (Vishnu), 171 
Sauii, 18 
Bavitri, 22, 286-7 
Scythians, 188 
Scyihianus, 148 

Senas of .Bengal, 158, 163-4, 166 

-of Pitbi, 163-4, 166 

Benaiii Pusbyamitra, 220 
Senapati, 284 
Seijiya Bimbisara, 215-6 
Sennas, 123 
Bbahjaban, 269 
Bbimalia, 66 

Sburiyash (Sk. surya), 55, 186 

Bhuwardata (Sk. Suryadatta), 66 

Siddhartha, 227, 255-6 

Bibahahu (Sihala), 295 

STladitya VTl of Valabhi, 101 

Simhavahini (Lurga), 202 

Sirnuka, 225, 230 

SindbiidvTpa, 176 

Sit^iinaga, 216-6, 227 

Sisunandin, 229 

STta, 23 , 36, 100, 122 , 286 , 296 

Siva, 174-5, 200, 201-5, 217, 272, 289 

Siva-Sri-Apilaka, 236 

Skanda, 288 

Skandagupta, 118 

Soma, 4, 94 

Somaka, son of Sahadeva, 4, 19 

Somapa, 8 

Sramai^as, 220 

Sreiji-mukhyas, 283 

Sreijya, 216 

Sn (Lakshmi), 241 
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Sri CRandra, 268-9 

-Dhiifka, 153 

-Gupta, Malmrdja, 189 

--Kumbha SatakarnT, 226 

--Mara SrTvallabha, 242 

-^\’^allabha, 6rT-PrithivT-Vallabha, 

241 

—- Yajfia-Satakar^I, 223 

Srutasena (P&rikshita), 26 

Auddhodhana, 256 

Sud-hanva Ahgiraaa, 26 

Sudra, 168-70, 173, 175-9, 273-4, 283 

S'udyumna, 6 

Sugriva, 100 

Bultaiiate of Delhi, 250 

Sunialya, 65 

Sumnayii, 8 

Sun ah - i^epa, 9-11 

Suhgas, 226-9, 232 

Siirapala II, 158 

Surpanakha, 24 

Snrya (Shuriyas'^, 55, 217, 2s9 
Suryadatta (Shnwardata), 56 
Suta(s), 281, 283 
Sutras (aphorisms), 44 
Suttarna, 55 
Svayaitivara, 287 
Svetavaraha43vai))in, *206, ‘203 


T 

Taimata, 54 
Takhkhasilaka, 16 
Tang Kings, 79 
Tapatl, 286 
Tathagata, 148 
Terebinthus, 148 
Teshub, 186, 201-2 
Tiridates (Tiriudira), 53 
Toramana, 209 
Traibkyachandra, 268 
Traikutaka dynasty, 117, 188 
Trasadasyu, 6 
Trimurti, 289 
Trivarga, 280 
Tughluq Shah, 269 
Tura Kavasheya, 7-11, 21 
Turvasa, 53 

Tusratta (Dasaratha or Duhratha), 54 
Tyaga (renunciation), 16-7, 272 

U 

Udayana, 227 
Udaiyi, 266 
tJddalaka. 8 

—--Aruni, 8 

Ugrasena (Piarikshita), 26 
TJgrayuddha, 257 
Uma, 202 

TJpakhyanas, 281, 287 
Upali, 9 

Vfdkva-tinga^ JjTdhva-mc^l^fdf 200 
XJraguHl, 54 


Y 


Vdchakas, 19 
Vahukadhavala, 153 
I Vaidyadeva, 159 
Vaidtjakula, 241, 243 
Vainyagupta, 189 
Vaisampayana, 17-8, 26 
Vaishnavisiri, Bhagavatism, 208-9 
V'aisravana, 288 

Vai^ya {Arya)^ 168-70, 178, 176, 

283 

Vajmsana, 163 

V aka takas, 156-7, 183, 184, 180 
Vallabha, 241 
V^almTki, 20, 23-26 

Vatuakakshayaija Qddalaka Aruni, see 
Uddalaka Aruni, 8 

Varaha (Boar), incarnation of Vishiju, 
206-9 

Vardhaua, 157-9 

Varna, 1C7-8, 171-9, 196, 273, 285 
VaTna-samkaru, 178-9 
Varshaganya, 30 
Varuna, 54, 240, 271 
Vasava (Indrai, 262 
\a.v]shtha (sage), 10 
Yasishthlputra Sri Satakariji, 233 
Vasudeva I, 65 

-(Kanvayana), 227 

-(.Kri8hi;ia), 16, 21, 28, 29, 64, 

170, 174, 255, 257, *262, 271-2, 281, 

290 

-(Vishnu), 176, 208 

Vasushena (Karima), 6 
Vatsanapat Babhrava, 7 
Vatsaraja (Udayana), 227 
Vatsya, 7-8 
Vibhlshaija, 24, 84 

-, King of Lanka, 84 

Vidarbhi Kaundinya, see also Kaii^ 
dinya, 4, 7, 12 
Vidhiyapla, 271, 291 
Vidula, 275, 287 

Vidyds (sciences) {Bhii-vidyd, Bhuta- 
vidyd), 42 
VigrahapEla I, 165 

-Ill, 158 

Vijaya (son of SihabShu), 295 

Vijayaraja, 168-9 

Vijayascna, 157-9, 162 

Vijjala (Vijjana) Kalachurya, 267, 200 

Vikramahka (Sahasanka), 169 

Vinayakap&ladeva, 152, 154, 244-7 

Vindhyasakti, 107 

VTra, 157-9 

Vlraguija, 158-9 

Visakha, 288 

Vishnu, 21, 23, 49, 132, 171, 175, 195, 
200, 206-9, 241, 271-2, 289-90 
Vishnu, Avataras, Cult of, 208-9 
Vishnu vardhana, 112, 114 
Vishvakscna, 9 
Vifivamanft, 8 
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Vi^vamitra, B, 10-1, 176, 230-1 
Vi^vamitrasvamin, Maharaja^ 230-31 
Vi^varupasena, 162-3, 166 
Vra^ya, 177 

Vrikodara (BhTma), 259, 262 
Vrisabha-vaha, VriHablia-vahana (Biva), 
'201 

Vrishala, 177 

Vritta (conduct), 172, 175-7, 179 
Vfitti (gloss), 44 

Vyasa I’aiasarya (Krishna-Dvaipi 
yana), 9, 169, 280 

Vyuhas of Vishnu, Vyiihavada, 208-9 

W 

Western Kshatrapas, 233 

X 

Xerxes, 187 


Y 


Yadu, 53 
Yahva, 54 

Yajfiavat bas liilja .tainl)ayana, 7 8 
Y'ajnavalkya, 8, 25-6 
Yajnavaraha, 209 
Yama, 179 
Y^arin, 179 

Yashdata (Yazdatu), 65 
Yasodharman, 97, 112, 114, 123 
Yogadhyaksha, YogeAvara (Biva), 200 


Z 

Zarathiistra, 146 
Zinjerli sculpture, 201 
Zoroastrianism, 146-7 
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Opinions and Reviews 

1. Political History of Ancient India 

From the Accession of Parikshit to the Extinction of 
the Gupta Dynasty 

pROFHSHOR A. Berrikdale Keitii, Bdinburgh. —J have to express 
rny appreciation cf the courtesy of the University of Calcutta in 
forwarding to me at the request of the author a copy of Dr. H. C. 
Bay Chaudhuri’s Political History of Ancient India, which I observe, 
has reached a second edition. 

I have now read through the work and find it to contain much 
that is valuable. The author has arrived at clearly cut opinions on 
many of the chief difficulties in the history of early India; he has 
formulated them effectively, and as a res^dt, even when they do not 
commend themselves as final solutions, they will serve to promote 
the discussion and to facilitate further fruitful research. He 
observes a due sense of proportion and is well read in the literature. 
I’he work accordingly may justly be deemed a most valuable 
contribution to the subject-matter of which it treats. 

Professor Wilh (Ieigeu, Munchent-Neubiberg, Germany. —Tell 
my best thanks, please, to Mr. H. C. llay Chaudhuri ^or kindly 
presenting me with his splendid work on Political History of Ancient 
India from the time of Pariksit down to the extinction of the Gupta 
dynasty, and excuse my delay in writing to you. But I was absent 
from home, and it is only a short time ago that I returned from our 
hills where I have spent some holiday weeks. I highly appreciate 
Mr. Kay Chaudhuri’s work as a most happy combination of sound 
scientific method and enormous knowledge of both Brahmanical and 
non-Brahmanical literature. The work is written in lucid style 
in spite of its intricate subject and affords a mass of valuable evidence, 
throwing much light on the whole period of Indian History dealt 
within it. I see with special pleasure and satisfaction that we now 
'are enabled by the author’s penetrating researches to start in Indian 
chronology from the 9th instead of the 6th or 5th century B.C. 

K. P. J AYASWAL, Patna.— I am very thankful to you for your 
-valuable book. I am glad that you devote your attention to Hindu 
geography as well. 



Professok Jackson, Columbia University, New York. —1 can 
see the scholarly research which you have put into the volume, and 
am glad to have such a work for future reference in my historical 
studies. 

Professor Louis de la Valle'e Poussion Brussels, Belgium.— 
I believe that the book is well designed and has Lho twofold merit 
of collecting a vast amount (and in some chapters, an exhaustive 
one) of references, and of giving a clear and reasonable expose of the 
main line of this history. I agree with the author on several contro¬ 
verted points of chronology. 

Mrs. C. A F. Buys Davids (BSOSL, Vol. IV, pp. 857 ff).—Dr. 
Chaudhuri has made debtors of us all. 


II. Political History of India 

Prom the Accession of Parikshit to the Coronation of Bimbisara 

Reprint from the Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. IX, 
Royal 8vo, 96 pp.:— 

Professor E, Washburn Hopkins. — *‘It is a fine augury for 
Indian scholarship when native scholars of the first r^ik take 
seriously in hand the great problem of untangling the web of 
Indian history. To this work your book is a valuable contribution.** 

Professor FI. Jacobi, Bonn. —*‘Very suggestive and contains 
some important details.*' 

Professor F. Otto Schrader. —“I have read the book with 
increasing interest and do not hesitate to say that it contains a great 
many details which will be found useful by later historians. The 
portion I enjoyed most is that on the sixteen Mahajanapadas.*' 

Professor A. Beriuedale Keith. —‘‘Full of useful information.*' 

Professor L, D. Barnett, British Museum —“Present the facts 
very well. It will be very useful to students.'* 

Professor E. J. Eapson, Cambridge. —“I write to thank you for 
your kindness in sending me copies of your interesting papers.** 

S. M. Edwardes (Indian Antiquary, January, 1924).—One cannot 
wholly reject as imaginary the traditional figures mentioned in 
ancient history, particularly when their existence, oircumstanoes and 



achievements are so carefully co-ordinated and illustrated by 
quotation us they are in this modest, but withal interesting, volume. 

W. GuAULhs DE Silva, Colomiio. I have the greatest pleasure 
to express my high appreciation of your very valuable and learned 
article." 


III. The Early History of the Vaishnava Sect 

Demy 8vo, 14() pp. Price Ks. 2-13 
Published by the Calcutta University 

I’RoFKssou E. Washburn Hopkins, Yalr University, America._ 

"Your book has given me great satisfaction .I am particularly 

pleased to see an incisive study of this kind in the realm of religious 

history.Believe me, in the hope of further contributions of this 

character from your able pen." 

PROFESsoii A. Berriedale Keith, Edinburgh University.— 
"While I do not concur in your view as to the original character of 
Krsna, I recognise the care with which you have investigated the 
issue, and value highly the elaborate collation of the evidence which 
your work contains, and which will render it of much service to all 
students of this, doubtless insoluble, problem. The stress laid on 
the upigrapbic evidence and the full use made of it is of special value, 
while in many details your opinions are of interest and value, as in 
the case of the date of Panini." 

Sir George Grierson —"Very interesting and informing. 

The book is full of matter which is of great importance for the history 
of religion in India and will form a valued addition to my collection 
of books on‘the subject." 

F. E. Pargitbr, Oxford. —"I agree with you in discarding 
various theories, but I don't think that Krsna Devakiputra is the 
famous Krsna, and it seems to me your exposition cun staud just 
as well without the identification as with it. Your book will help to 
elucidate the whole matter, but are you sure that the cult does not 
owe something to Christianity ?" 

Professor F. Otto Schrader, Kiel, Germany.— "I perfectly 
agree with your opinion that the Chandogya passage on Krs^ia 
Devakiputra and his teaching is to be considered as the first historical 









record of Bbagavatism. There were, of course, many Krsnas, 
to conje'cture that more than one was also a Devakiputra, is to my 
mind an unscientific boldness which is the less justifiable as the 
teachings mentioned in that p!issage, as you show, perf3cily agree 
with those, e,g., of the Bhagavad-gita and the Kk quoted with the 
famous i.’’ 

Phofp:ssok Gakbe, Tubingen, Germany. —‘T have read your book 
with the greatest interest and perfectly agree w'ith you in the main 
points, as to the personality of Krsna and the development of 

Bhagavatism.You have brcughb together much important 

material and elucidated the dark early history of Bhagavatism as far 
as possible.” 

The Times Literary Supplement, May 12, 11)21.—*‘The lectures 
of Mr. Hemchandra Bay Cbaudhuri on the early history of the 
Vaishnava Sect read almost as would a Bampton lecture on the 
“Historical Christ’’ to a Christian audience. They are an attempt 
to disentangle the authentic figure of Krishna from the mass of 
Puranic legend and gross tradition, from the wild conjectures and 
mistaken, if reasoned, theories which surround bis name. The 
worship of Krishna is not a superstitious idol itry; it is the expression 
of the Bhakti, the devotional faith of an intellectual people, and 
many missionaries, ill-equipped for dealing with a dimly understood 
creed would do well to study this little volume.” 

Journal Asiatique, January-Marc ii, 1923, Paris. —“Dans le 
domaine historique, signalons un travail plein de rnerite de M. 
Hemchandra Bay Chaudhuri; Ma/enVdg/or the stiichj of the Early 
History of the Vuishnava Sect/' (Dr. Jules Bloch of Paris.). 

Dr. Jules Bloch, Paris. —“My Guru, Sylvain L^vi, who has 
come back from his travels, told me also of his esteem for that 
book.” 

Journal OF the Boyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain.— 
scope of this small book is rightly expressed in its title. The author 
who is a Lecturer in History in the Calcutta University, has collected 
and discussed statements, references, and allusions from the early 
literature to throw light on the position and life of Krsna and the 
growth of Bhagavatism. He deals with the various theories that 
have been put forward, and with good reasons discredits the views 
that Kpjna Vasudeva was a solar deity or a tribal god or a vegetation 
deity. He is right in treating Kr^na Vasudeva as one person, the 






Vrs^i chief, but he unnecessjarily identifies him with Kps^a Devaki- 

putra, the scholar mentioned m the Chandogya Upanishad. 

(F. E. Pargiter). 

The Bombay CiiHONicLE, June 19, 1921—“In this small book of 
a hundred and seventeen pages, Mr. Hemchandra Ray Ohauclhuri 
of tbq Calcutta University has collected much valuable material 
from which he has succeeded in tracing the origin and growth of the 

\ aishnava creed. The Historicity of Srikrishna—or as the author 
calls him, Krishna Vitsudeva—is also handled with remarkable 
clearness.” 


lY. The Antiquity of the Rig Veda 

Professor Schrader, Kiel, (lEiuiANY.—This is a sober and useful 
little piece of research work with which, on tJie whole, I fully agree. 
If we follow Jacobi and Tilak, we create a gap (which we cannot 
bridge over) between the Mantras and the Brrihmanas, for the latter 
are certainly not far removed from early Buddhism. On the other 
hand, if Hertel were right, the Rig Veda would immediately precede 
Buddhism, and there would be no room at all for BrAhmanas and 
Upanisads. 


V. The Mahabharataand the Besnagar 
Inscription of Heliodoros 

JASB, 1922, No. Ub 

Professor H. Jacobi. —“The verification of the Bhagavata credo 
in the Besnagar inscription is a find on which you may be congratula¬ 
ted.'^ 

Professor E. Washburn Hopkins.— “It is certainly a remarkabie 
resemblance which you have established and I should be inclined to 
agree with your conclusion.' 

Professor Jarl Chaupentieu. —“The identification of some 
words in this very important document with a passage in the 
^lahabharata seems to be a most happy find. 
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VI. Interrelation of the Two Epics of Ancient India 

Professor Schrader, Kiel, Germany. —Very many thanks for 
your important paper on the inter-relation of the two epics. The 
opinion hold by Macdonell, Winternitz, and others, viz., that the 
heroes of the Mahabharata are unknown to the Ramayana, seems, 

indeed, to be untenable.Again, I find it difficult, as yoi> do, to 

distinguish between a Pandava story and a Knru-Bhrirata Epic. 

Dr. L. D. Barnett, London.— I think you have made out a good 
case. 


YII. The Aryan Occupation of India, 

Calcutta Review, 1926, Oct. 

India in Puranic Cosmography. Journal of the 
The Mountain System of the ^ Department of 

Puranas. J Letters, XIX. 

A Note on the VastrSpatha MahStmya of the Skanda- 
purana— Indian Historical Quarterly, March, 1929. 

Prof. Rafson.—I have read them with much interest and shall 
carefully preserve them for future reference. 

Dr. Barnett.—T hey are very interesting and critically sound. 

Dr. Keith. —They are all very interesting, and T am glad to note 
the very useful information elicited as to Bhoja. 

YIII. The Lakshmana Sena Era 

Reprint from Sir Asutosb Mookerjee Sliver Jubilee Volumes, 
Yol. Ill Orientalla, Part 2, Calcutta. —Published by the Calcutta 
University and printed at the Baptist Mission Press^ 1921 and 192*5. , 

Professor Dr. Sten Konow, Kristiania, Norway. —**Many 
thanks f jr the reprints which you have been good enough to send me. 
I have read them with great pleasure. They are written in a 
thoroughly scholarlike way, and more especially it seems to me that 
your paper about the Laksmana Sena era deserves very careful 
attention/" 
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